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CHRIST'S EXALTATION AND SECOND COMING. 


ExposiTIoN oF HEBREWs i. 5, 6. 


, ge two verses on which we propose to comment are introduced to 
illustrate the declaration that the Son of God, in taking his seat 
at the right hand of the heavenly Majesty, is exalted as much above 
the angels as the name which he has inherited is superior to theirs. 
The first (v. 5) gives the incidental proof that the Personage thus 
exalted does receive, in a peculiar and preéminent sense, the designa- 
tion of Son, and the second (v. 6), that he is yet to appear in a rela- 
_ tion which will render that superiority abundantly manifest, when all 
the angels will be called on to worship him. The passage, with a 
seemingly slight, but by no means unimportant variation in the ren- 
dering of the second verse, runs as follows: 


For unto which of the angels said he at any time, Thou art my Son, 
to-day have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to hima Father, and 
he shall be to me a Son? 


And when he shall again introduce the First-begotten into the world, 
he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him. 


Of the passage as a whole, our readers are aware that the inter- 
pretations have been very various. Instead of stopping at the outset 
to review these interpretations, it will be better to proceed at once to 
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the exposition, noticing as we proceed the most important varying 
opinions. The two verses belong together, and, as we conceive, bring 
before us two successive and kindred, though widely separated, epochs 
in the history of the Son of God. We may remark, however, at the 
outset, that as their quotations are from Hebrew prophecy it is by no 
means necessary to suppose that the Old Testament seer had any 
adequate knowledge of the depth of meaning in his own utterances, 
or any distinct conception of the facts to which they were ultimately 
applicable. The two-fold nature of the biblical authorship, answering 
in part, though by no means exactly, to the two-fold office of dictator 
and amanuensis, inevitably subjects the Bible to a peculiar law of 
interpretation. ,The real question then is: What are the events in 
which the inspiring and omniscient Spirit designed and foresaw their 
complete fulfilment? Here, as so often elsewhere, the New Testa- 
ment interprets the Old. Here, as so often elsewhere, is realized 
Bengel’s pregnant and beautiful saying: Novum Testamentum in 
veteri latet; Vetus Testamentum in novo patet. 

We take the citations in their order. The first quotation, “Thou 
art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee,” is from the second Psalm. 
The author and immediate occasion of this Psalm are undetermined. 
It may have been originated by the coronation of some descendant of 
David amidst domestic insurrection or foreign war. The magnificent 
thunder-roll of its style might half warrant our adopting Delitzsch’s 
suggestion of an authorship by Isaiah; and certainly, in the whole 
tone and language of the Psalm, we might conceive Jehovah's 
anointed on Mount Zion as, through the mouth of the prophet, fling- 
ing back his defiance of the bristling terrors and impious insolence of 
Assyrian invasion. It may have been, again, without any immediate 
historical occasion, primarily and absolutely Messianic; the utterance 
of some inspired seer who, “ rapt into future times,” foretold in lan- 
guage whose import was mainly hidden from himself, some decisive 
points in the history of Him who was to come. Nothing would form 
a more fitting opening to this collection of Judah’s inspired minstrelsy. 

But at all events, directly or indirectly, the ultimate reference of 
the Psalm is Messianic. A few words will give the needful explana- 
tion. When God made to David, through Nathan, (2 Samuel vii. 13,) 
the emphatic promise regarding his son Solomon, “He shall build 
me an house for my name, and I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom forever;” and again, with emphatic iteration, “‘ And thine 
house and thy kingdom shall be established forever before thee; 
thy throne shall be established forever,” David himself recognized in 
it a wondrous mystery, and prerogatives conferred upon his house of 
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a most extraordinary character. From this time the hopes of the 
great Deliverer, first, in the declaration to Adam, imparted to the race; 
then by the promise to Abraham, bound up in the chosen seed, were 
now linked immediately with the royal line of David; and henceforth 
the accession of any new prince of that line to the throne was greeted 
as an event in which the great promise might find its possible fulfil- 
ment. At all events, each:member of that dynasty, whatever his 
personal character, stood in a peculiar official relation to God and to 
the promised Seed. He was a member and earthly head of the 
theocratic government. He represented for the time being the great 
coming King, at once “the root and the offspring of David,” in 
whom David’s royal line was to terminate, and from whom it derived 
its origin and its significance. To each one, therefore, as representa- 
tive of the Messiah, might be applied the language in its peculiar 
theocratic sense, “I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to mea 
Son.” (2 Samuel vii. 14.) And it is the peculiar circumstances 
under which these words were uttered that constitute our author's 
entire justification in applying them to the Messiah. Applicable 
typically to all the successive princes of the line of David, they were 
applicable antitypically, and in their highest and completest sense, to 
him alone who came at length to revive, exalt, and perpetuate that 
line, and to make its throne and its kingdom absolutely everlasting. 

But generation after generation passed away; monarch after mon- 
arch went down to the dust; and at last the royalty of Judah was 
seemingly forever extinguished. But, running along the historical 
development of that line, the minstrelsy of Judah depicted its vary- 
ing fortunes, and embodied, with more or less prophetic fullness and 
clearness, the bright national hopes of which it was the depository. 
And when its earthly glory had passed away forever, the typical and 
_symbolical character of many of these glowing pictures was more 
distinctly seen, and they who could not doubt the covenant faithful- 
ness of God, adjourned their complete realization to a future and 
more favored age. So the Psalm before us, if not originally and 
expressly Messianic, yet, in the evolution of events, became such in 
its interpretation, and was so treated in the synagogue and by the 
writers of the New Testament. 

But now, conceding its Messianic character, to what epoch shall 
we refer it in our Redeemer’s history? To the time of his incarna- 
tion, when he was begotten in the womb of the Virgin by the Holy 
Spirit? This reference has found many advocates, and it is naturally 
suggested by the term “ begotten,” which of course could have no 
other conceivable literal application than to that event. But to this 
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hypothesis stands opposed the whole tenor of the Psalm. Christ 
appears, in his conception in the bosom of Mary, not in dignity, but 
in humiliation; not as assuming, but abdicating a throne; not as Son 
of God, but as Son of Man; and during “ the days of his flesh,” 
though occasionally, as at his baptism and his transfiguration, the 
veil was momentarily lifted and glimpses of his divine Sonship shot 
across the gloom; though indeed his character and acts always 
evinced the indwelling divinity; yet the uniform tenor of his earthly 
life was that of one “compassed with infinity,” struggling with 
temptation, subject to authority, and treading a path of darkness 
and sorrow to a yet more sorrowful and darker end. 

Many again have referred the passage to the Son in his preéxistent 
state, as the eternal Son of God, have made “to-day” the day of 
eternity, and found in the words the metaphysical doctrine of an 
eternal generation. To say nothing of the truth or falseness of this 
doctrine in itself, we must decidedly discard the interpretation which 
finds it here. The Psalm alludes clearly to a definite historical occa- 
sion, and nothing justifies our severing the passage in question from 
its connection, and giving it so vague and general a reference. 

But shall we (with Moll) refer the “to-day” to the “day of the 
introduction of the Messiah as the theocratic ruler of the seed of 
David into the knowledge and recognition of God’s people through 
his word of revelation?” We scarcely see how this fits into the his- 
torical circumstances which make up the body of the Psalm. What, 
now, are these circumstances, and what light do they shed on the solu- 
tion of our problem? There is an insurrection; a banding together of 
insurgents against God and his Messiah, and a desperate discarding 
of his rule. Yet Jehovah mocks at their impotent endeavors, and 
the rejected Son, who is the occasion of the outbreak, takes his 
throne of triumphant exaltation, and receives a sceptre of universal 
dominion. Now we may easily admit that we have here, in some sort, 
a summing up and epitome of the general relations of the world to the 
Messiah. Yet these general relations find their natural expression 
in some special and decisive event; and to what special epoch in the 
history of our Lord the whole passage answers we can hardly be in 
doubt. In his state of humiliation, he claimed to be the Son of God 
and King of Israel. But how were his claims received? With 
general scorn and rejection. The rulers of the land, the priests and 
elders, the Jewish Sanhedrim, the Edomite King Herod, the Roman 
Procurator, and the Jewish people, combined to crucify him. But 
God confounded their counsels, and baffled their rage; raised him 
from the dead, seated him at his right hand in the heavenly Zion, 
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and attested his utmost claim by investing him with universal 
authority, and appointing him to reign until he should put all 
enemies under his feet. In Christ’s resurrection and exaltation, 
then, the language finds its proper and ample fulfilment. 

And so the New Testament treats it. In Acts iv. 24-29, the 
rebellious uprising of the second Psalm is expressly referred to the 
union of the earthly authorities for his crucifixion, in which case, 
of course, the “setting my king on my holy hill of Zion” and the 
“to-day have I begotten thee” can scarcely be understood of any- 
thing else than the exaltation at God’s right hand following upon his 
resurrection. Still more expressly, Paul cites the very words (Acts 
xiii. $2, 33,) in application (as most of the best commentators) to 
the resurrection: ‘The promise made unto the fathers, God hath ful- 
filled unto us their children, in that he hath raised up Jesus; as it is 
written in the second Psalm, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten 
thee.” Even taking, however, the improbable view that the “ raising 
up” here refers to bringing forward Jesus upon the stage of history, 
and thus properly to his general historic appearance, it is still not 
difficult to refer the passage in the Psalm to that critical and decisive 
event in his history,—his being exalted and crowned after his resur- 
rection at the right hand of God. And as further explanatory of 
Paul's habitual view of the matter we may cite Romans i. 4, “being 
constituted, appointed (not ‘declared,’ as English version, a mean- 
ing which the word éprodeés will hardly bear,) Son of God in power 
from the resurrection of the dead.”' Out of Christ’s resurrection, 
both in historical succession and as logical cause, comes his mani- 
fested and established Sonship; the name (to wit, Lord,) which is 
above every name; the recognition before the universe that he was 
the Son of God,—all that is necessarily or even naturally implied 
in the “being constituted Son of God in power,” and in the poetical 


1 To me it seems decidedly most natural to take év duvduer, in power, here not with dpiodeis, 
(viz., being constituted in power, i.e., by an act of power, viz., the resurrection), but with 
vids tod Gov, the whole collective phrase thus describing that which the exalted Messiah was 
constituted, viz., Son of God in power, as crowned with glory, honor, and dominion; and 
the € dvacrdcews vexpav, out of the resurrection of the dead, is to be taken as partly its 
historical, partly its logical antecedent; his exaltation came out of his resurrection partly in 
temporal succession, partly in logical consequence. I think Lange is right in finding in 
this an antithesis to é omépuaros Aavid: just as Christ, ins human nature, sprang “ out of 
the seed of David,” so his appointment as “Son of God in power” sprang out of his resur- 
rection from the dead. If, however, we connect év dvvéuer with dpiGeis, the passage then 
becomes even a more complete parallel to the “to-day have I begotten thee,” the “ being 
appointed, constituted Son of God,” in the one case, answering to the “ being begotten” in 
the other; and both being figurative and hyperbolical expressions for that exaltation at the 
right hand of God, that investiture with the prerogatives of Sonship, that vindication and 
showing forth of his character as Son, which constitutes a virtual begetting, a virtual fixing, 
determining, appointing (apicbeis.) 
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and figurative “to-day have I begotten thee.” We may add, finally, 
that it becomes the more natural to give our passage this reference 
to Christ’s post-resurrection exaltation, as it is precisely and most 
obviously the glory and preéminence connected with that exaltation 
that has led to its introduction. 

The other quotation in the verse, viz., “I will be to him a Father, 
and he shall be to me a Son,” has been already incidentally, but per- 
haps sufficiently illustrated. It comes from that remarkable assur- 
ance of God to David (2 Samuel vii.) which first determined the 
descent of the Messiah from the loins of David, and invested all the 
members of his royal line with their peculiar typical character. The 
words, therefore, are not taken at random; they are selected by one 
who had studied carefully the Old Testament, who had penetrated 
deeply inte its hidden meanings, and who, spiritually illuminated, 
was “mighty in the Scriptures,” discerning with clear and just eye 
how empty are the Old Testament types without the New Testament 
Antitype, and how all its shadows and symbols derive their substance 
and significance from Jesus‘and the resurrection. In the connection 
in which they stand, therefore, the author is perfectly justified in 
applying the words to the relation of the great Son of David to God. 
Otherwise they have no adequate meaning. They have not, how- 
ever, like the words from the Psalm, reference to any specific histori- 
cal event. They simply declare in general that the person to whom 
they are applied is specially and peculiarly designated by God as Son. 

The reference of the previous citation, however, is to Christ’s 
glorification. This its connection in the Psalm, and its New Testa- 
ment usage guarantees. In it we follow with the author our glori- 
fied Redeemer to his heavenly home and throne, where, having 
by himself purged our sins, and sat down at the right of the 
heavenly Majesty, seated high above the malice and rage of his 
enemies, he receives, in reward for his humiliation, obedience, and 
suffering, not occasional gleams of recognition, but the cloudless 
glory, the full prerogatives of Sonship. Before the hosts of heaven 
shine out the ineffable splendors of the Son of God. 

But this is not enough, and this is not all. There are needed other 
features to complete the picture. His coming into our world and his 
sojourn in it were marke@ by humiliation and sorrow. The “ Bright- 
ness of” the Father’s ‘‘ glory” had shrouded himself in the habiliments 
of the flesh; the Ruler of the Universe had become a servant on his 
footstool; the Adored of Angels had become the Rejected of men; the 
Prince of Life had been doomed to a felon’s death; and amidst taunts 
and execrations, the curses of priestly malice, and the yells of a peo- 
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ple’s hate, had quitted an earth to which his life had been a ceaseless 
ministry of blessing. True, his divinity shone out in his death, as in 
his previous life, through its deeply enshrouding veil. True also, that 
his claims were completely vindicated by his resurrection, in which 
his baffled and infuriated enemies lost their last hold upon their vic- 
tim. Yet this wondrous event had no earthly witnesses, and few 
earthly attestators. His acknowledged, outward, visible glory did 
not begin until he was passing, in his ascending chariot of cloud, 
outside the precincts of our earthly horizon, and beyond the utmost 
stretch of mortal vision. What-radiant glory now transfigured and 
filled that chariot of cloud; what thronging angels hastened from the 
farthest heavens to greet the returning Exile; what choral sym- 
phonies swelled around his triumphal chariot as it paused at the 
heavenly portals, and with pans that rang through all the concave 
of the skies, demanded that the everlasting bars should give way to 
the entrance of the King of Glory,—all this we may not know, and 
can only fancy in visions that make but the faintest approach to the 
sublime reality. That it transpired, indeed; that the self-exiled Son 
was welcomed back from his marvellous and accomplished mission of 
salvation, with an outpouring and overflow of heaven’s fullest glory 
and enthusiasm, we may not doubt. Ascending above all heavens, 
he took his seat at God’s right hand, where, in kingly majesty, he 
sways by his will and word the movements of the universe. Then, 
high above the rage of earth and hell, Jehovah set his king on the 
hills of his heavenly Zion, saying to the Exalted One, “Thou art my 
Son; to-day have I begotten thee.” 

But, we repeat, this is not enough. Not thus terminates his con- 
nection with the earth. Not in this half-doubtful condition are to be 
left his relations to the world in which he was incarnated, and in 
which he was crucified. ‘ The heavens,” indeed, “receive” him for 
a season, until the ages shall have run through their appointed cycle, 
and the preliminary predictions of prophecy shall have had their 
accomplishment. And then, when he shall have put down all 
dominion and authority and power; when all hostile forces shall 
have yielded, being melted by his omnipotent love, or smitten by his 
omnipotent justice,—then he shall recross the measureless interval 
that separates him from us, and reappear on our earthly horizon. 
But how unlike to the former this second coming! Before, in lowli- 
ness and weakness, his glory veiled in flesh, bowed by the weight of 
human sin, serving, suffering, tempted, agonizing, dying; ministered 
to by commiserating angels, just as earthly greatness and prosperity 
may stoop to heal our human sorrow and wretchedness! Now, on 
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the clouds of heaven, in the glory of his Father, and in his own 
essentially inalienable glory, his kingly state enhanced by a retinue 
of adoring angels! Those heavenly potentates who before followed 
with wondering eye and tender ministration his weary and sorrowing 
footsteps; who had seized gratefully every permission to solace the 
woes of his earthly sojourn, and whisper to his over-labored and 
struggling spirit words of sympathy and encouragement, now not 
less eagerly fall into the train of his adoring followers, and, scarcely 
waiting for the edict, “Let all the angels of God worship him,” as on 
the confines of the skies his splendors break on a startled world, 
delight to enhance with their borrowed glories the majesty and 
augustness of his reintroduction. For this is a reintroduction,—a 
bringing back and bringing in of the Only-begotten under circum- 
stances which justify a summons for the adoration of all the heavenly 
hosts. This is a fitting sequel to his career, a fitting winding up 
of the drama in which heaven, earth, and hell had been actors. 
Here, where the Son of God had appeared as Son of Man, lower 
than the angels, a servant of servants,—here, where in his mission 
of mercy he was rejected and murdered,—here, it is proper that his 
glory should be vindicated, and that the crucified Son of Man should 
be displayed as the exalted Son of God. 

And such is the teaching of the second part (v. 6) of the passage 
under consideration. It points to that triumphant return of our 
Lord to the earth, which from earliest times, under the clear teaching 
of the New Testament, has been the glad expectation of the church. 
We have already corrected the error in the rendering of the English 
version, which, though seemingly slight, is really important. The 
word “again” (zédv) seems, in that version, to be introducing a second 
quotation; in the original it cannot be so taken. It belongs to the 
verb, and makes it express a bringing back, or bringing in a second 
time. The rendering thus becomes: “And when he shall again have 
introduced (or, introduce)" the First-begotten into the world, he saith 
(i. e.. he will say, his language will be—dé¢yee being a proleptic or an- 
ticipating present) And let all the angels of God worship him.” With 
this, the only unforced rendering of the passage, there can be no serious 
question as to its meaning. As mistranslated it has often been misin- 
terpreted, and occasioned to commentators, as well as to the general 
reader, no slight perplexity. Some have referred it, like the former 


1 The Aor. Subj. with drav (sray eigaydyp) would be accurately rendered by when he may 
introduce, or the Perf. Fut. Ind., when he shall have introduced. It may, however, be suffi- 
ciently exact to render it when he introduces, or when he shall introduce, which the less exact 
English idiom often employs in such cases. Either of the above English forms, therefore, 
except the first (which is unidiomatic), would be an unexceptionable rendering of the Greek. 
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passage, to Christ’s incarnation. But with this event it is clearly out 
of harmony. For, however true it may be that angels did worship, 
and gladly, the new-born infant, the tempted man, the dying victim, 
yet that was no occasion for God publicly to challenge for him such 
worship; no time for the sovereign mandate to go forth, Let all the 
angels worship him. The very idea, the essential character of the 
incarnation, was humiliation, an abnegating of existing honors, menial 
service rendered, not received ; and though the angels might well be 
permitted, as they would always be delighted, to worship him, the 
external formalities of homage would scarcely be then publicly and 
specially demanded. The language points clearly to an occasion of 
triumph, not an occasion of abasement. 

Others (as Bleek and Stuart) have supposed a reference to some 
introduction of Christ in the Old Testament times, which it is impos- 
sible to identify ; but this supposition seems little better than fanciful. 
With the manifestations of the Logos, the eternal word of God, the 
Old Testament is filled; Jesus, the Messiah, appears, from the nature 
of the case, only in the New Testament. A correct rendering of the 
passage really dissipates all necessity of doubt. It refers to the 
second coming, and latently contrasts its triumphant character with 
the humiliation of the first. The connection of thought seems to be 
the following: The writer has spoken of the exaltation of Christ at 
the right hand of God, and his investiture with universal heirship, 
after his accomplished work of expiation,—a dignity answering to all 
that is implied in the title of Son. But in the minds of his Hebrew 
readers would spring up the involuntary objection drawn from the 
menial lowliness of his earthly manifestation. Partly, therefore, as 
anticipating and meeting this latent objection, and partly to carry 
out the recognition of Sonship to its legitimate consequences, and to 
make good his declaration of the infinite elevation of the Son above 
the angels (messengers) he continues: And when God shall bring 
back again into the inhabited world (outside of whose precincts he 
now dwells) the First-begotten, his decree will then go forth summon- 
ing all the angels to worship him. Then his appearing will be with 
a splendor worthy of his accomplished mission and his divine char- 
acter. Then will those majestic sons of light that formerly loved to 
minister to his wants, press round him in adoring prostration. Then, 
in short, will be revealed the immeasureable distance between the Son 
and the Messenger. His first coming was with his glory shrouded 
for a special purpose. He came as a man, as a subject, as a servant, 
as a struggler, as a victim, with the weight of a world’s sins pressing 
upon him, and the flood of a world’s woe rolling over him. He will 
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come, the next time, as a God, as a king, as a conqueror, as a Redeem- 
er, who has sounded the utmost depths of human woe; who has borne 
the heaviest burden of human guilt; who has triumphed over the 
utmost malice of hell; who has wrought out, in suffering and in 
tears, the utmost will of God. He returns in glory to the scene of 
his humiliation ; he comes back as a sovereign where he before walked 
as a subject and servant. He comes back on the clouds of heaven, in 
the glory of his Father, and with a vast retinue of adoring angels; 
and there will be then no question of the transcendent majesty of the 
Son; then, before the universe, his true character will be abundantly 
displayed. 

It has been objected by some to this reference of the zddw elcaydyy 
to Christ’s second coming, that it would imply a previous refer- 
ence, such as we do not find, to the first coming with which this is 
placed in contrast. But such a reference is by no means necessary. 
It is abundantly sufficient that there had been a first coming, recent 
and well-known, which the writer may well assume to be present to 
the memory and thought of his readers, especially as the opening 
verses have in reality made express allusion to it. Over against, 
therefore, this former coming the author may well set the second 
coming without having, in the verse just preceding, expressly declared 
it. He could perfectly well take it for granted. 

With our interpretation all parts of the sentence harmonize. We 
pause a moment on the term First-begotten. This, we suppose, 
applies to the Son of God, only after his resurrection. As the pre- 
existent Logos, the eternal Word and Son, Christ was the Only-be- 
gotten; as the one risen from the dead, and become the head and 
leader of a long line of God’s spiritual children, he was the First- 
begotten. As the Only-begotten, he came down from the bosom of 
the Father, and unfolded him to men. As the first-begotten, the 
first-born from the dead, the fore-runner of his people, after the pat- 
tern of whose resurrection they are to arise, and with whom as elder 
brother they are to share a divine Sonship, he reascended. The 
term “ first-begotten,” then, does not apply to him until after his 
resurrection. Whether as a term implying his being the leader in 
the resurrection (Colossians i. 18), or his preéminence in a vast 
spiritual brotherhood (Romans viii. 29), or his headship of the whole 
creation (Colossians i. 15),—(for the terms “first-born”. and “ first- 
begotten” answer to the same word in Greek),—in either sense, the 
position and the title were purchased at the price of his obedience 
and sufferings. He had a work to do; he had su‘ferings to undergo, 
intense, bitter, terrible, in their to us partly conceivable, but still 
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more incomprehensible elements of agony. And when he had drained 
the last bitter dregs of the cup of anguish; when the last temptation 
was repelled, and the last paternal mandate was obeyed ; when the last 
billow of shame and sorrow had gone over his whelmed and quiver- 
ing but unseduced and conquering soul,—then he could arise and say, 
Behold I, and the children, my brethren, that God has given me. 
Ascending to heaven he could claim the fulfilment of the promise, 
and look joyfully down the ages to the great spiritual brotherhood, 
that in him and with him, as the First-begotten, were to share the 
glories of his inheritance. 

And to conduct or introduce the First-begotten into this inheri- 
tance, to inaugurate him formally as the head and ruler of the king- 
dom which he had founded on the earth in obedience and suffering, 
and has since been sitting at God’s right hand to carry forward to its 
completion, seems to be the purpose for which God is now reintro- 
ducing him into the inhabited universe. The terms seem specially 
selected to convey this idea. The verb elodyew to lead into, to con- 
duct into, is, as well remarked by Alford, naturally, (though by no 
means exclusively) used of conducting a son and heir into his inheri- 
tance, and this seems the force of thé term in this place. The noun 
oixovpévyy seems also to be employed with a purpose. The word is 
indeed a not very unfamiliar term in classic Greek, meaning the in- 
habited (earth understood), and hence in general the inhabited world. 
The word may probably here be used of the earth or world conceived 
as inhabited, and contrasted with the ultra-mundane region, the place 
beyond and above all heavens, in which the Son had had his Media- 
torial dwelling. Or granting, as is very possible, that it is simply 
used as an elegant equivalent for xésyos, world, it still seems to mark 
our earth as that into which the Lord is re-conducted by his Father, 
as into his destined inheritance. The idea seems the same, therefore, 
as that expressed in so many various forms in the New Testament. 
It is that “coming in his kingdom” to which the penitent and 
dyjng malefactor alluded when he asked for his gracious remem- 
brance. It is the coming of the Son of Man in the glory of his 
Father, and all his holy angels with him, (Matthew xxv.) for judg- 
ment and dominion. It is that descent of the Lord to our earth in 
which those that sleep in Jesus, as well as those that are then alive, 
being caught up to meet the Lord in the air, God will “ bring with” 
his Son as he conducts him into his kingdom. It introduces, in short, 
the formal fulfilment of the declaration of the angel to Mary when 
greeting her as the destined mother of the Messiah: “And the Lord 
God will give to him the throne of his father David, and he shall rule 
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forever and ever;” when the renovated heavens and earth shall 
become a fitting abode of righteousness; when the New Jeru- 
salem shall descend from God out of heaven, as the metropolis of 
the Son of the new and everlasting kingdom, and in which and 
from which David shall rule over the spiritual Israel with unending 
dominion. 

Such seem to be the clear teachings of the New Testament. Christ, 
constituted Son of God in power, and having, as invested with su- 
preme sovereignty, put down all dominion and authority, is to return 
with his ransomed people to the earth, his rightful inheritance, in 
regal pomp, and for everlasting dominion. Then will open on the uni- 
verse the previously unimagined splendors of the consummated king- 
dom of God. Hitherto all was but incipient and preparatory. As 
head over all things to the church, her ascended Lord was ordering 
all things for her ultimate triumph. The Holy Spirit was gathering 
the materials of the edifice that was to survive the wreck of final 
dissolution ; selecting and preparing the subjects of that kingdom. 
And now when all is ripe, the day for which all other days were 
made, will come. But it will be revealed in fire. Even our sin- 
smitten earth has to undergo a"terrible purgation before it shall be 
fitted for its happy destination. As of old the waters of the flood 
broke over it, that its deep stains of defilement might be cleansed 
away, and humanity, under new auspices, might start on a new 
career, so must it undergo the yet more searching and terrific ordeal 
of fire,—that fire for which by the hand of God it has been kept in 
store, and which shall sweep through and over it scemingly for its 
utter destruction. But not with such an issue. From the whelming 
flood will emerge new heavens and a new earth, the abode of right- 
eousness. Then from the New Jerusalem, with her sapphire gates 
and streets of gold, shall the Son of David sway his peaceful sceptre 
over the spiritual Israel. Then in the restored Paradise shall the 
Second Adam lead the ransomed of all nations to the river and the 
tree of life. Then shall be no more curse. Sickness and dexth, 
physical, mental, social, moral evil all banished, utterly anc ‘orever, 
from that kingdom which,—stretching over our entire earth, and 
including we know not how many sister spheres,—shall have suc- 
ceeded to the imperfect and perishable monarchies of time! Then 
shall be nothing to vex or destroy in all God’s holy mountain; no 
more sorrow, no more suffering, no more error, no more death, be- 
cause no more sin! Somewhere within the creation of God, we are 
bound to believe, will be the prison-house of apostate angels, and of 
impenitent and unredeemed men, where sin that now riots in exulting 
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license shall writhe in darkness and bandage. But within the wide 
boundaries of the visible, organized, and ever increasingly glorious 
kingdom of Christ, shall be’no defilement and no sorrow. 

While the passage we are considering does not expressly teach that 
our renovated earth shall be the permanent seat of the glorious 
kingdom of the Redeemer, yet taken in connection with the general 
tenor of the New Testament, it plainly implies it; and such a fact 
seems also the natural sequel to the whole plan and process of 
redemption. Where should, in logical sequence, be the scene of the 
Redeemer’s triumph except in the place of his struggle and-his suf- 
ferings? Where the seat of his royal dominion except the place which 
witnessed his servile humiliation? Wheréshould be reared his Mes- 
sianic throne except where was planted his Messianic cross? Where 
should the kingdom of heaven be consummated, except where it was 
founded, and where it struggled from the lowliness of its feeble origin, 
through blood and tears, into expansion and grandeur? Where 
should the redeemed race of men ultimately dwell, except in the 
Paradise from which the wiles of Satan expelled it, and which the 
Son of Man reconquered for it? And to what end is our groaning 
earth to be delivered from the curse which sin has laid upon it; to 
what end to undergo the purifying process which shall render it 
virtually a new earth and a new heaven, unless that ransomed and 
restored man may find in it the home of his purity and bliss? If 
the curse under which the earth was laid on account of the trans- 
gression, is not ultimately taken off, Satan will have so far achieved a 
triumph, and the Redeemer have so far failed in his undertaking “to 
destroy the works of the Devil.” And if the earth is rescued from 
that curse, and becomes an abode of righteousness, yet for any other 
race or class of beings than man, the unity and completeness of the 
great drama of redemption seem inexplicably broken in upon and de- 
stroyed. Nothing but this is needed to round out into complete sym- 
metry and perfection the great economy of redemption, and to bring 
into beautiful harmony the opening of Genesis and the close of Rev- 
elation. The Devil unchained and triumphing, and the Devil van- 
quished and bound; man innocent, transgressing, and exiled, and 
man penitent, redeemed, and restored; Paradise lost and Paradise 
regained ; nature cursed and laid under the bondage of her earthly 
master’s sin, and nature, along with her emancipated Lord, shaking 
off the fetters of her bondage, and springing afresh into beauty and 
perfection,—emancipated from her bondage of corruption into the 
glorious freedom of the Sons of God,—such is the picture that the 
inspired word opens to our contemplation and our hope. The fact of 
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man’s possession of a body, not indeed a gross, fleshly body, like the 
present, but still a body; congenial with and allied to the Spirit, but 
still essentially distinct from it; a spiritual body, indeed, but still a 
body,—this fact, we say, pledges him to a locality, to a material 
world, to just such a world as this may become under the transform- 
ing touch of the finger of God. If it retains such a wealth and 
variety of beauty when so sadly desolated and blighted by sin, what 
should be its wealth of loveliness when emerging from its state as 
the thrall and handmaid of sin into a fitting home for the children 
and the Son of God? Can imagination conceive, or heart desire any 
higher or any other heaven than that made by a purified spirit united 
with a purified and ethétealized body, dwelling in this renovated 
universe, garnished as the hand of God can garnish it, amidst the 
glories of the everlasting kingdom, the communion of the happy sub- 
jects, and the raptures of the personal presence, of the Lord Messiah? 

With a brief notice of two or three objections to this view, we 
close a discussion which would easily swell into a volume. First, 
when we speak of our earth being the future home of the blessed, 
and of a restored paradise, etc., do we not forget the narrow limits 
of earth, and restrict the locality of heaven to a place almost ridicu- 
lously small? We answer, that the argument asserts nothing about 
the actual limits of the kingdom of Christ. In the first place, we 
have little idea of the capacities of our entire earth, (especially with 
greatly reduced seas,) for containing a population of beings even con- 
stituted as we at present are. Secondly, we can scarcely at all 
appreciate the relations of the spiritual body to space, and can 
scarcely speak of large or narrow space with reference to it. 
Thirdly, it is only necessary to regard our earth as the centre 
and metropolis of the kingdom; it may reach out over whatever 
other worlds the exigencies of the case may require. And finally, 
we have no reason to doubt that the spiritual body will be released 
from those laws of gravitation which control our grosser organisms; 
that their possessor will thus be substantially free of the universe, 
and will have spread out before him for visitation and enjoyment the 
wide domain of the creation. The riches of the universe will lie at 
his feet; creation and providence will unroll, before his spirit-eye, 
their ample page for study and contemplation. 

But again, is it not degrading our idea of the kingdom of Christ 
and of the heavenly glory thus to link it with outward splendor and 
with material conditions? Are we not descending from the sphere 
of the spiritual to the sphere of the sensuous? We answer, It would 
indeed be thus degrading, if we threw aside or overlooked any of the 
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spiritual elements which enter into the customary idea of heaven, and 
put in their place the earthly and the sensuous. To a just apprehen- 
sion the moral and spiritial elements of our being must ever remain 
incomparably the more important. Holiness and love lie at the 
basis of any just conception of a rational’ and moral, being’s blessed- 
ness. But because these are the chief, it does not follow that they 
are the only elements and conditions of our bliss. Because physical 
health and vigor, physical bloom and beauty, material wealth and 
loveliness are not the only or the highest constituents of our well 
being, it does not therefore follow that they are unimportant or not 
greatly important. The view that we advocate simply asserts the 
claims of the physical; it does not detract one whit from the moral. It 
leaves in its unimpaired integrity and its transcendant superiority the 
moral excellence and perfection that constitutes the essence of heaven; 
but it adds to it just what God has added to it in the peculiar consti- 
tution which he has given to man, and the conditions which he has 
made essential to man’s well-being. It simply takes cognizance of all 
the varied elements of our wondrously compounded nature, and finds 
in the plan of God provision for them all. We have a body; our nor- 
mal condition is that of a blended material and spiritual organism. 
The transgression shattered that organism, and produced that unna- 
tural and violent sundering of soul and body which we call death. 
Redemption restores that union, and consummates its work in par- 
doned sin, in a purified heart, in a renovated body united with the 
renovated soul, and in the adjustment of external material nature to 
the needs of such a being. Thus nothing is degraded, and every- 
thing is provided for. The work of redemption is shown to be com- 
plete; and while spiritual excellence and love to God and to truth 
still remain the chief elements of the soul’s bliss, the inferior por- 
tions of our nature are also regarded, and we have not to contem- 
' plate the painful spectacle of a half-finished work of redemption, or 
the improbable alternative of elements belonging to man’s original 
constitution being forgotten or ignored in the process of renovation. 
Undoubtedly the Platonic notion of the essentially evil nature of mat- 
ter and of body, and the consequent disparagement of the body, have 
wrought no slight evil in the church, and produced a habit among 
Christians of attaching to the purely spiritual state an exclusive value 
of which the Bible knows nothing. Paul had no wish to be unclothed, 
but clothed anew. He was resigned to the dissolution of the earthly 
tabernacle only that he might take possession of his heavenly house, 
the spiritual body. And we add, that if the material is of sufficient 
importance to be brought under the curse of God in connection with 
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human transgression, it is also of sufficient importance to justify its 
deliverance in connection with the work of human restoration. If 
innocent nature,—so reasons the Apostle, in the eighth of Romans,— 
was made to share with man in the blight and bondage of sin, then 
by logical sequence and on grounds of natural justice, she should 
share with him the joy and glory of his deliverance. The evils to 
which she has been sympathetically subjected by virtue of another’s 
criminality, cannot be allowed to endure after the penalty to the 
principal has been remitted. 

We remark, finally, that at every step in this inquiry, under any 
theory of our future blessedness, questions may be raised, the reply 
to which becomes matter of simple speculation and conjecture. Thus 
every imaginative representation of the scenery, the imagery, the 
topographical details, so to speak, of the future kingdom, its extent, 
etc., must necessarily be matter simply of more or less probable con- 
jecture. Of the nature of a spiritual body we can form but the 
vaguest conception; and so soon as we go into details on its mode of 
existence, we tread’on ground where everything is shifting and un- 
certain. But the main strong outlines of our picture are not matter 
of speculation; they are intrinsically probable, and they are forced 
upor us by the true sayings of God. It is not matter of speculation 
that the earth, which was laid under the dominion of sin, is to be 
rescued from its grasp; that man, in the first Adam driven out from 
this goodly heritage, is in the second Adam to be restored to it; that 
Christ, having descended to earth and incorporated himself with 
humanity, that he might here wrestle with Death and the Devil and 
overcome them, and plant the seeds of his kingdom, is here to receive, 
along with his spiritual brotherhood, his reward in the consummation 
and perpetual glory of that kingdom; and that therefore and finally, 
when he shall have reigned at the right hand of God, as Sovereign 
of the Universe, ordering and controlling all things for the establish- 
ment and inauguration of that kingdom, then he will lay down this 
supreme and universal sceptre, and will return in the pomp and glory 
of his Father; and God will bring him back to reign as the Son and 
heir of David, the eternal Theanthropic King, over that special 
kingdom, the prospect of which led him to divest himself of his 
heavenly glory, cheered the long dark night of his earthly sojourn, 
and led him cheerfully to endure the ignominy and agony of the cross. 


A. 0, Kenpricx. 
RocHeEsTER, N. Y. 
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B. A., Ph. D., and F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. With appendices, colored plaies, and 
illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

2. Notice sur la Constitution del’ Univers. Premiere Partie: Analyse 
Spectrale. Par M. Detaunay. Annuaire (1869) publié par le 
Bureau des Longitudes. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 

3. De Spectraal-Analyse, Academisch Proefschrift. Von H. C, 
Drssits, Rotterdam: Tasselmeyer. 1863. 

4. Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art. [Volumes from 1860 to 1870.] Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


PECTRUM analysis, in the simplest definition which can be 
given of it, is the investigation of substances as to their 
physical composition by means of the prismatic spectrum. Its his- 
tory, its processes, its achievements and its possibilities, constitute 
it one of the marvels of the nineteenth century, and entitle it to the 
consideration of every thoughtful mind. No apology is offered, there- 
fore, for making it the subject of review in these pages, especially as 
the days are happily gone by,—forever, let us hope,—in which the 
wondrous disclosures of physical science are of less interest to the 
Christian community than they are to the secular public. 

The appearance of Professor Roscoe’s sumptuous and fascinating 
book,—published at once in London and New York,—will doubtless 
challenge many more or less extended notices of its novel and start- 
ling developments, and is the immediate occasion of this résumé of 
the grand theme to which it is devoted; and of which we may fitly 
say, in advance, it is so nearly exhausive, that we are at a loss to find 
anything of importance in the history and results of the process of 
Spectrum Analysis, which is not included in it. With this compre- 
hensiveness of information, it unites lucidity of statement, facility 
of illustration, fairness in its estimate of the value of individual con- 
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tributions to the work it describes, and such exquisite pictorial 
delineations of spectrum apparatus and of the results of its use, 
both terrestrial and celestial, as compel the gratitude of the scientific 
reader and the admiration of all who make acquaintance with its 
unique and valuable contents. 

Of the two memoirs whose titles we have named in connection 
with Professor Roscoe’s book, we may remark that they are admir- 
able representatives of the numerous contributions of the French and 
German savants respectively, to the history and literature of Spec- 
trum Analysis. M. Delaunay’s monograph is well characterized by 
Professor Roscoe himself as a “‘ most masterly and complete essay on 
the subject;” and the treatise of M. Dibbitts was, at the time of its 
publication, in advance of any other extant, in comprehensiveness 
both of detail and illustration. It included admirable chromoliths 
of the spectra of carbon and other substances. Professor Roscoe’s 
Catalogue of Lectures and Memoirs on the subject, though not 
exactly an exhaustive one, contains scarcely fewer than two hundred 
titles, and nearly half as many names of authors. Of all these, how- 
ever, it is proper to remark, that there is none which approaches 
Professor Roscoe’s own work in the scope, accuracy, and elegance of 
its performance. 

We include with the foregoing special works the recent volumes 
of that very excellent series, the “Annual of Scientific Discovery,” 
inasmuch as they afford careful and comprehensive accounts, from 
year to year, of the progress of research and discovery in Spectrum 
Analysis, and they are far more accessible to the general reader than 
the volume which is the immediate subject of this paper. 

In the most general review which it is possible for us to take of 
the scientific history of the wonderful principle we call light, we can 
hardly avoid the consciousness of astonishment, that not yet two cen- 
turies have elapsed since that history had its beginning in the mem- 
orable discovery by Sir Isaac Newton of the solar spectrum. No 
other instance, perhaps, of the slowness of the human mind to seize 
upon grand truths in ‘nature, surprises us so much as that which 
marked the origin of. the philosophy of light. 

For nearly six thousand years, reckoned in accordance with our 
common chronology, the solar effluence had wrapped the earth in 
garments of vitality and beauty; the splendid phenomenon of light 
had bewildered the gaze of uncounted millions of men, and fired the 
imagination of poets in every age and land, and during all that time 
challenged in vain the wisdom of man to explain its nature and its 
laws. It was then, as it is now, the only physical medium of man’s 
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communication with the sun, the planets, and the deeper firmament 
of stars. Its rays were his only visitants from those then immeas- 
urably remote orbs. And of all those rays he had never found one 
vocal with tidings, or luminous with intimations, even, of its own 
physical character. He owned its splendor, he rejoiced in its benefi- 
cence, and even worshipped its majesty; but light was all the while 
only a glittering mystery to his mind. 

Five years are yet lacking to complete the second century of the 
physical history of light; and of all the ages which preceded its 
origin,—scarcely more indeed in respect to the solar effluence than 
to all the phenonena of Nature,—we must admit the truth of the 
famous couplet of Pope,— 


“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ and all was light!” 


In 1675, Sir Isaac Newton gave to the world his treatise on 
“Opticks,” and therein made known a discovery, which had it been, 
at the time, complete and ultimate in its scope, would have remained 
forever one of the sublimest and most memorable achievements of 
physical science. Within the present century, however, its first 
grandeur has been supplemented (who shall presume to say already 
that it is sequelled ?) by further disclosures that do not surpass the 
renown of the original marvel only, perhaps, because that is unsur- 
passable! In the modern revelations of Spectrum Analysis, (or as a 
French physicist proposes to say, of Spectrology,) the scientific his- 
tory of light flames out with dazzling lustre, and since it is unques- 
tionably the corollary of Newton's discovery, it augments the glory 
of that disclosure, rather than supercedes it, with new and distinct 
splendor. | 

Newton’s discovery was of the compound nature of the solar beam. 
He resolved its pure white light into a series of colored bands, which 
he called the solar spectrum. The means by which he effected this 
extraordinary transmutation was in keeping, for its simplicity, with 
that which led him to the discovery of the great principle of gravi- 
tation. The falling apple of the latter magnificent deduction is 
matched by the simple glass prism with which he decomposed the 
white ray of the sun’s light. 

Into a darkened chamber, through a hole in a window-shutter, he 
caused a beam of sunlight to enter, and then passing it through a 
short triangular bar of glass, he obtained upon the wall a diffused 
series of seven tints, as of a row of horizontal sections of colored rib- 
bons. The effect of his prism on the beam was two-fold. It sepa- 
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rated the mingled or twisted rays of differently colored light, and it 
turned these aside from their direct course, so that when the wall 
arrested and revealed them, they were seen side by side in the order 
of their refrangibility,—the red ray being the least, and the violet 
ray the most, deflected from the original path of the beam, and the 
whole series thus inversely disposed,—violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red. 

In this primitive condition of rainbow beauty, the image band of 
solar light continued for a hundred and twenty-seven years. The 
genius of discovery sunk again into the slumber from which Newton’s 
voice had evoked it. By its aid Newton had wrested from Nature a 
grand truth, but not all of it. In the very beginning of the present 
century, Dr. Wollaston, pursuing his great predecessor’s steps, varied 
the method of his experiment. He admitted the solar ray through a 
slender aperture in the shutter of his room, and lo! across the 
wonted face of the spectrum,—spreading itself like an unfolded 
fan,—there fell a number of dark lines, which he found, by repeated 
observations, to be not accidental, but a part of the spectrum. The 
significance of these lines evaded his recognition; and indeed he gave 
them but little thought. For this reason, perhaps, the lines scarcely 
emerged from their obscurity, notwithstanding he announced their 
existence; and the incipient truth of Spectrum Analysis,—thus 
shadowed forth,—waited still for its proper development. 

This came in 1814, through the profound observation of Newton’s 
spectrum, made by Fraunhofer, a German optician, with an arrange- 
ment of a prism with telescopic aid, which, althaugh he did not so 
designate it, was the first spectroscope; an instrument to which,— 
though in greatly improved forms and of complicated structure,—we 
are indebted to-day for some of the most amazing facts and sugges- 
tions with which physical science has startled the world. This dili- 
gent observer noted and carefully mapped nearly six hundred lines 
on the spectrum. With these his name was at once connected, and 
although their number has been vastly increased by modern observa- 
tion, and seems indeed to multiply with every new refinement of the 
observing process, they are still known as Fraunhofer’s lines. 

The wonder is a natural one that rises here in our minds, why 
Newton did not make this curious discovery! Let us indulge the 
question, Why did he not? Simply because he examined a multitude 
of solar rays rather than a single one. Through the hole in his 
shutter a great group of beams shot in, and each of these was de- 
composed and refracted in his prism, and the spectra blended and 
overlapped into a common and continuous image, His failure to dis- 
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cover the striation of the spectrum, and to grasp, perhaps, at one 
magnificent reach of his great mind, the wonders of later disclosure, 
serves to illustrate the progressive character of all science. No great 
principle in physics has ever sprung in perfect development from the 
human mind. Here, as in life, natural and spiritual alike, the law 
enunciated by the Great Teacher is in force: “ First the blade, then 
the ear ; after that the full corn in the ear.” “ Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation was lifted by Savary to the starry realm after a longer interval 
than that which preceded the multitudinous striation of his original 
spectrum by the lines of Kirchhoff, or the yet more remote stellar 
markings of Huggins and Miller. 

Dr. Wollaston suggested no other explanation of the few lines he 
first saw, than that they might be the defined boundaries of the 
divided colors; and Fraunhofer, while he multiplied each of Wollas- 
ton’s lines by the hundred, threw only an approximate glance upon 
their causation. He did indeed so carefully and astutely inspect the 
solar light, both direct and reflected, as to demonstrate the perma- 
nence of the lines it produced on the spectrum. He compared the 
solar lines, moreover, with those produced by some of the stars, and 
detected positive variations in the latter. But his deductions con- 
cerning the source of these results went no farther than the convic- 
tion, that they were produced by some absorptive power out of our 
atmosphere, and in the sun itself. 

The history of the spectrum now overleaps a period of nearly half 
a century, during which, however, various observations and experi- 
ments served to indicate, rather than to anticipate, the recent unfold- 
ing of wonders accomplished by its agency. 

Of some of these processes and their results it is needful for us to 
take a brief survey. Within ten years of Fraunhofer’s announce- 
ment of his observations, several eminent men were occupied in a 
coincident line of inquiry. Among these may be mentioned espe- 
cially, Sir David Brewster, Sir John Herschel, and Mr. Fox Talbot. 
All of these employed Fraunhofer’s arrangement of the prism and 
telescope for the examination of the spectra produced by luminous 
flames, and the incandescent vapors of metals and other bodies. It 
was soon found that each vapor thus examined had its own specific 
symbol, its autograph written in characteristic, bright lines upon a 
shadowy ground which displaced the usual continuous spectrum. 
The vellow mark made by an intensely heated soda flame became one 
of the most familiar objects of observation, and to this day its interest 
in Spectrum Analysis is unabated. 

As early as 1822, Sir David Brewster subjected the strong flame 
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of a lamp, colored by the presence of such substances as strontium 
and chloride of copper, to prismatic action, «ad obtained spectra 
marked with distinct, bright lines, varying alwzys with the color of 
the flame. In 1826, Mr. Fox Talbot, whose name is so intimately 
associated with the beautiful art of photography, pursued this line 
of experiment, and examined especially the composite red tableau 
fire, in the spectrum of which he found bright red lines, a blue, a 
yellow, and an orange line. His conjectures as to the sources of 
these lines were in the main correct. He referred the red and the 
blue to the strontium and the nitre, but in seeking after the causes 
of the yellow stripe, and thinking he had found it in sulphur,—as 
Professor Roscoe quaintly phrases it,—“ he got wrong, as did many 
of the early observers.” 

In 1834, Mr. Talbot carried his comparative observations so far as 
to discriminate between lithia and strontium by means of the pris- 
matic spectrum. Both these substances redden flame, and their 
colors can with great difficulty only be distinguished from each other 
by the eye. The result in the prism is most striking. It led the 
gratified observer to say, in the very twilight of this special history, 
“T hesitate not to declare that optical analysis can distinguish the 
minutest portion of these two substances from each other with as 
much certainty, if not more, than by any known method.” Still 
earlier than this he had expressed the conviction that “the prismatic 
spectrum of a flame might show it to contain substances, which it 
would otherwise require a laborious chemical analysis to detect.” 

If the first great practical value of the ye$ undesignated spectro- 
scope and its use was not declared in this emphatic utterance, we can- 
not hesitate to detect in it a tone of prophecy, which seems to have 
more of the historic than of the prophetic element in it. 

The sodium perplexity of the first observers is indeed a very 
interesting problem. They employed substances into which they 
knew sodium did not enter by chemical law. The red-fire flame 
yielded the yellow band, and so, in the experiments of Sir David 
Brewster, did the flame of alcohol diluted with water. So did 
other materials, and the conclusion was inevitable, that water, which 
alone is common to these substances, was the source of the prevalent 
yellow line of their spectra. Later observation has solved the prob- 
lem, and taught us that sodium has a prismatic reaction so delicate, 
that this, superadded to its universal though minute diffusion in the 
air, insures the appearance of its photograph in every spectrum from 
which it is not excluded by extreme delicacy of manipulation. The 
chloride of sodium, which,—speaking without technicalities,—is com- 
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mon salt, is everywhere found. It constitutes, indeed, a great part 
of the dust which is continually floating in the atmosphere. 


“The gay motes that people the sunbeam,” 


are chiefly soda-specks, and have only to entangle themselves, like 
moths, in the flame of the radiant before the slit of the spectroscope, 
and whatever prominent spectrum lies beyond the prism, there will 
be, beyond a doubt, the yellow flag of the sodium mote! 

Had this yellow reaction of sodium been known to Herschel, or 
Brewster, or Talbot, either of them would have made not approxi- 
mations only, but masterly and close approaches to the true value 
and scope of Spectrum Analysis. 

In 1845, Professor Miller actually mapped the spectra of several 
incandescent metallic vapors, but although his diagrams were novel 
and instructive, they were in no absolute sense determinate of any 
point mooted in regard to the spectra themselves. In 1857, Professor 
Swan sought to settle the question as to the @nexceptional source of 
the yellow line in vapor spectra, and his experiments may be properly 
regarded as final and conclusive. He published his observations in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions,—showing how exceedingly 
minute was the quantity of sodium necessary to produce the yellow 
band. 

The way was now open for the final step in the development of 
spectrum observation, as applied to the detection of the presence of 
substances in any compound. In 1860, Professor Bunsen, of Heidel- 
berg, who had just entered on this work with great zeal, happened 
to be examining some alkaline residua of an extensive evaporation of 
Dirkheim mineral-water. Subjecting these residua to the spectro- 
scope he detected new lines, which he was able to separate at orice 
from either the potassium or sodium influence. Believing that he had 
something new within his grasp, he actually evaporated forty-four 
tons of the Dirkheim spring-water to obtain thence, as the result 
proved, only two hundred grains of two new metals mixed together, 
but which he ultimately separated and named. One of them, which 
gave splendid red lines in its spectrum, he called rubidium, from its 
color; and the other, which gave a bluish-gray symbol in the prism, 
he designated cesium. Of these two substances, added by one felici- 
tous experiment tothe list of light metals, it is found that rubidium 
is the most largely diffused, its chief known habitat being the mineral 
springs of Europe. 

Had these substances been developed in noticeable quantities, by 
other processes than that of Bunsen, one of them, cxsium, would 
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still have been unknown in its true character. It resembles potas- 
sium so closely in its chemical constitution, that but for its unmistak- 
able sign-manual in the spectrum, it could not be distinguished from it, 

The great work of spectrum observation, so nobly begun, was 
followed up by Mr. Crookes, of Manchester, who in 1861, exhibited 
a minute quantity of a new substance which he had separated from a 
seleniferous deposit found in the Hartz Mountains. It reported itself 
in the spectrum by a brilliant green line, and Mr. Crookes named it 
thallium from thallus, a green twig. Three years later, to complete 
this line of the history we are pursuing, MM. Rich and Reichter, 
who were connected with the celebrated mining-school of Freyburg, 
where Humboldt enjoyed the instructions of Werner, observed, in 
some spectra they were examining, two unknown indigo-colored bands, 
and they followed up their inquiries until they were able to announce 
the discovery of indium. 

Here the series of spectrum metals finds its present limit. All 
these substances are asyyet only curious, and not of practical value. 
In this stage they are certainly provocations to the large and flip- 
pant class which meets such discoveries as these, and such investiga- 
tions as yield these results, with the question “Cui bono?” It 
would be idle at this day of advancing scientific knowledge, when 
every year brings about new conditions of social and public conve- 
nience, prosperity, and affluence, as the direct results of scientific toil 
and discovery, to attempt to answer this question seriously. It an- 
swers itself to every thoughtful, earnest mind. 

And yet it is so entirely germane to our theme to allude to one 
practical use of Spectrum Analysis, which will help to silence this 
impertinent question, that we must find space to do so. 

Professor Roscoe gave his attention in 1862 to the spectrum of the 
flame evolved in the Bessemer process of manufacturing cast-steel. 
It is a highly luminous and very hot flame, and produces a brilliant 
and complicated spectrum, with rapid alternations of bright lines 
and dark absorption bands. At the beginning of the blast, the spec- 
trum is continuous like that of ordinary white light, and of all incan- 
descent bodies not vaporized. In about four minutes, the yellow 
sodium lines come flashing and fixing themselves upon it, and rapidly 
afterwards, the red end of the spectrum is filled up with the signs 
of other substances, such as potassium, lithium, carbon, and iron, 
and also of carbonic oxide and sodium vapor. At a certain critical 
stage of the process of conversion, the air-blast must be shut off, and 
ten seconds of error, sooner or later, in using this critical opportu- 
nity would spoil the work. Now this crisis had been heretofore 
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judged by the skilled eye of the overseer, not always without mistake. 
But the spectrum reveals it with absolute precision. It is when all 
at once the carbon lines vanish from its furrowed face. This is an 
infallible index,—depending upon no single and long accustomed 
eye,—and it is now employed in the principal Bessemer steel works. 

Our pursuit of the history of terrestrial Spectrum Analysis has 
carried us a step beyond the real inductive progress of the science. 
We must go back to 1859, when Kirchhoff, in codperation with Bun- 
sen, employed most superior and powerful spectroscopic apparatus in 
the examination of the solar spectrum, and the spectra of metallic 
vapors. These had been, as our story reveals, already subjected to 
close scrutiny, in many places, and with ingenious arrangements of 
light. But now the Heidelberg savant, by a happy thought, pro- 
jected the spectra of comparison side by side, so that the Fraun- 
hofer lines of the solar image touched the fringe of the vapor spec- 
trum below it. 

The first comparison made was that of the solar spectrum with the 
well-known spectrum of the glowing vapor of sodium. Conceive, if you 
can, the delight of the observer as he saw the dark line which bisects 
the yellow division of the sun’s spectrum exactly coincident with the 
yellow band on the sodium spectrum. This coincidence had been often 
asserted by previous explorers, but it was now for the first time 
demonstrated. This remarkable result is so prominent in the record 
with which we are concerned, that Kirchhoff’s own words may well 
be quoted to describe it 


“In order, (he says), to test, in the most direct manner, the frequently 
asserted fact of the coincidence of the sodium lines with the lines D, I 
obtained a tolerably bright solar spectrum, and brought a flame colored 
by sodium vapor in front of the slit. I then saw the dark lines D 
change into brighter ones. 

The flame of a Bunsen’s lamp threw the bright sodium lines upon the 
solar spectrum with unexpected brilliancy. In order to find out the 
extent to which the intensity of the solar spectrum could be increased 
without imparing the distinctness of the sodium lines, I allowed the full 
sunlight to shine through the sodium flame, and to my astonishment, I 
saw that the dark lines D appeared with an extraordinary degree of 
clearness. 

I then exchanged the sunlight for the Drummond’s or oxyhydrogen 
lime-light, which, like that of all solid or liquid bodies, gives a spectrum 
containing no dark lines. 

When this light was allowed to fall through a suitable flame, colored 
by common salt, dark lines were seen in the spectrum, in the position of 
the sodium lines. 
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The same phenomenon was observed if instead of the incandescent lime, 
a platinum wire was used, which, being heated in a flame, was brought 
to a temperature near its melting point by passing an electric current 
through it. The phenomenon in question is easily explained upon the 
supposition that the sodium flame absorbs rays of the same refrangibility 
as those it emits, whilst it is perfectly transparent for all other rays.” 


Here, then, was the key to the mystery, which for more than four 
decades, since Fraunhofer first mapped the spectrum markings, had 
eluded the genius of many critical minds. It was not indeed the 
demonstrated coincidence of the sodium lines with the D lines; far 
more than this, it was the splendid deduction at which he arrived 
that made him master of the secret, and enabled him to open with 
the key he had seized upon, a grand and hitherto unexplored domain 
of marvellous discovery. 

Finding that incandescent vapors absorbed those rays which they 
themselves could emit, as in the case of sodium,—he generalized this 
and other instances, into the theory, that intensely hot metallic vapors 
in the atmosphere of the sun must absorb the light which the white- 
hot metals themselves in the photosphere radiate into them. In the 
examination of the spectrum of iron, which, unlike sodium, is capa- 
ble, under intense voltaic heat, of producing a vast number of bright 
bands, he found that all these bands coincided with dark lines of the 
parallel sunlight spectrum. 

“This coincidence,” says Kirchhoff, “‘ must be produced by some 
cause; and a cause can be assigned which affords a perfect explanation 
of the phenomenon. The observed phenomenon may be explained 
by the supposition, that the rays of light which form the solar spec- 
trum have passed through the vapor of iron, and have thus suffered 
the absorption which thé vapor of iron must exert.” To put to rest 
the objections which might be made to this reasoning, he resorted to 
mathematical calculations to determine the probabilities that such a 
coincidence, as that afforded by the comparison of the solar and iron 
spectra, could occur without the dark bands of the one and the bright 
lines of the other being in intimate relation to each other, as of cause 
and effect ; and he found that there was but one such probability or 
chance in a thousand trillions ! 

This “ strange, eventful history” has here reached a grand transi- 
tion point. Kirchhoff’s development of the physical significance of 
the complete interchange of the bright and dark bands of the coinci- 
dent spectra of the sun and any incandescent vapor, raises the whole 
subject out of the sphere of terrestrial chemistry into that of celes- 
tial physics. We suddenly find the simple prism of Sir Isaac Newton 
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and Fraunhofer, which they indeed irradiated with immortal beauty, 
invested with an importance and a value scarcely inferior to that we 
attach to the telescope. We may indeed inscribe on the former more 
appropriately than on the latter,—which has so long borne it alone,— 
the motto, “Sic itur ad’astra;” for all the telescope by itself can teach 
us of those vastly distant suns, belongs to their external and visible 
phenomena, their magnitudes, distances, and motions; while the little 
triangular bar of glass, or crystal, is actually the more than magic 
mirror into which we have only to direct our gaze to discern the in- 
terior composition of the stars, the color of their light, and their 
general structural resemblance to, or difference from, the great central 
orb of our own system. 

We stand, and almost shrink, amazed at the threshhold of the 
theme we have now to unfold. It seems incredible, while yet it is 
incontrovertibly true, that the physical constitution of the sun,—a 
mighty globe of glowing splendor, more than ninety-one millions of 
miles distant from us,—and beyond this, myriads more of flaming 
orbs, should be already in part revealed to us, and that nothing in 
the history of scientific progress should forbid us to expect to have 
the veil, that has hung for thousands of years in impenetrable folds 
over the arcana of the blue space-depths, drawn yet further aside, 
that we may behold more ‘and more of the marvellous operations of 
His hands who “hath set His glory above the heavens!” How these 
wonderful “parts of His ways,” which are beginning to pass in grand 
review before us, interpret to us with fresh pertinence the question, 
“ Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” We reverently 
answer, No! And yet no! though telescopes and spectroscopes 
should be superceded, or at least surpassed, by new contrivances for 
observation and analysis. 

The first decade of celestial chemistry has but just elapsed, 
and the results are absolutely bewildering. A review of these 
results is the remaining service to be rendered to our readers in 
this paper. 

The celestial spectroscope differs necessarily from the instrument 
used in terrestrial analysis, only in having most delicate arrange- 
ments for collecting and retaining the meagre and feeble light which 
reaches us from the stars; and the scientific world owes a great debt 
of gratitude to those observers, both in England and in other coun- 
tries, whose genius and skill and patience have devised apparatus to 
overcome the formidable obstacles in the way of minute and exact 
stellar analysis. If the reader could look, as we have done again and 
again with admiration, at the brilliant spectra of half a dozen stars, 
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as they unfold their pageantry, in alternate lines of splendid color and 
shadowy bands of absorption, in the chromoliths of Professor Ros- 
coe’s book, they would not wonder at any glow of the language in 
which we seek to give some adequate expression to our sense of 
enjoyment of these intra-stellar novelties. 

But we must go back to Kirchhoff and his early celestial spectra, not 
forgetting, in our retrogression, that forty-five years earlier, Fraun- 
hofer himself brought the stellar rays into his prism, and detected, 
even with his simple and imperfect apparatus, the difference betwixt 
their spectra and that of the sun. — 

The deduction of the Heidelberg philosopher, that vapors which 
can give out certain rays will strike down and absorb those rays 
when they seek to pass through them, was less a novel theory than 
an extension of an existing principle in physics. Philosophers had 
already shown that in the relation of bodies to heat there existed a 
law of exchange, constant at given temperatures, from which law it 
resulted that the power of emission and that of absorption is equal, 
and hence, that the more heat a body radiates the greater must be 
the amount it absorbs. Kirchhoff seized upon this law of heat as 
of more than specific application, and equally available for light. 
He argued that the luminiferous rays were subject to this law of 
exchange, exactly as the heat rays; and that an incandescent vapor 
which is giving forth only special rays must be limited in its power 
of absorption to just the rays it emits. 

Thus the electric vapor of sodium is rich in yellow rays; and its 
power of absorption is limited to these rays; while over them it exer- 
cises a species of tryanny that for the time annihilates their force, 
Kirchhoff: saw the yellow scoring of luminous sodium vapor in the 
spectrum fade into Fraunhofer’s dark bands, when through that 
vapor he darted the electro-carbon beam into the delicate fissure of 
his spectroscope. There were in that beam rays of every degree of 
refrangibility. Transmittted without an interrupting medium, it 
would have blazoned the screen with a brilliant continuous spectrum. 
But the vapor caught the very rays it could itself send forth, and 
absorbed them, so that they were sifted out of the spectrum and left 
in their place the well-known D lines of Fraunhofer. These lines 
occupied the precise position of the extinguished, or rather suppressed 
sodium lines. What else could Kirchhoff conclude, as he contem- 
plated this remarkable result, than that the absorption of the sodium 
lines was due to the existence of sodium vapor in the atmosphere of 
the sun; that this incandescent vapor struck down all the rays of the 
white-hot photosphere of the solar orb which it was itself capable 
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of emitting, and scored the visible spectrum with two dark bands in 
token and proof of its absorptive work ? 

Here was a purely scientific deduction, and the evidence of its 
truth is yet only approximate. The examination of the iron spec- 
trum yielded a vast accumulation of this sort of evidence. There 
were now hundreds of lines eliminated from the spectrum of the 
glowing vapor of iron, when the electric light was transmitted 
through it into the subtle prisms; and these lines were exactly dis- 
placed by dark lines mapped and numbered on the solar spectrum. 

In these facts, then, is unquestionably ground for a magnificent 
generalization, that as the metallic vapors in terrestrial analysis in- 
tercept the rays they give out, then, as the sun is enveloped by an 
intensély luminous atmosphere, this vast vapor curtain may shut off, 
from the spectrum of the central sun all rays it is capable of giving 
forth. 

Of these failing rays the lines of Fraunhofer are the indices, the 
negative signs. Without the intervention of the solar atmosphere 
the glowing nucleus of the sun would give us a continued aud unin- 
terrupted spectrum, such as Newton obtained from his cluster of 
prismatic rays, such as the carbon electrodes of a battery, the white 
heat of iron or platinum, or indeed any incandescent solid or liquid 
would afford. The luminous atmosphere, on the other hand, with its 
enveloped central orb alone extinguished, and its own spectrum atill 
revealed, would present to us a magnificently striated ribbon, in 
which every one of Kirchhoff’s absorption bands would be translated 
into an exactly coincident bright line, the symbol of this or that 
incandescent vapor floating in its resplendent ether. 

Now, if we pursue this thought for a moment longer, we shall 
perceive that these dark bands that shade the prismatic spectrum 
are only spaces of darkness, relatively to the brightness of the 
unscored portions of the spectrum. 

The photospheric rays reach the prism, and of themselves would 
emit brilliant hues; but these cannot make up the loss due to absorp- 
tion, and the spaces they fall upon are dark by contrast, making, 
though in a manner not dreamed of by the immortal bard, Milton’s 
familiar lines most impressively true and significant: 


» 


“Yet from these’ flames no light, 
But darkness visible!’’ 


In an admirable essay on his generalization, Kirchhoff used these 
words ; 
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“As soon as the presence of one terrestrial element in the solar atmo- 
sphere was thus determined, and thereby the existence of a large num- 
ber of Fraunhofer’s lines explained, it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that other terrestial bodies occur there, and that by exerting their 
absorptive power they may cause the production of other Fraunhofer’s 
lines. For it is very probable that elementary bodies which occur in 
large quantities on the earth, and are likewise distinguished by special 
bright lines in their spectra, will, like iron, be visible in the solar atmo- 
sphere. This is found to be the case with calcium, magnesium, and 
sodium.” 

The list of metals whose bright spectrum lines have their ghostly 
proxies in the solar band, is now extended from the four, here named 
by Kirchhoff, to fifteen; while the other twenty of their grder of 
so-called elementary bodies, embracing all the precious ais do 
not appear to have any representatives in the sunlight. 

Our readers will perhaps expect the inquiry now making into the 
physical composition of the sun, to extend itself to our planetary 
system; but a moment’s reflection will show them that here the spec- 
troscope loses its extramundane facility. The light from the planets 
is but the reflected light of the great central orb, and their spectra 
are therefore, as it were, only reflections of the spectrum with which 
we have been growing familiar in these pages. They afford us Fraun- 
hofer’s lines without variation as to their place. They cannot, there- 
fore, reveal to us aught of the physical structure of the planets. 

Yet is there one condition of spectrum absorption which makes it 
possible for us to derive some planetary knowledge through the spec- 
troscope. There are undoubtedly absorption bands in the spectrum 
which are not due to any solar vapors; but simply to the eliminating 
power of our own atmosphere, through which the rays pass. 

Now, if the planets are environed by atmospheres like our own, 
with equal absorptive powers, the dark bands of their secondary 
spectra must be as much intenser than those of the sun’s spectrum, 
as their bright portions are more dim than ours. A careful inspec- 
tion, then, of the planetary spectra, should help us to approximate, if 
not indeed to reach, true conclusions with regard to the mooted 
question, Has the moon an atmosphere? 

All the observations of the eminent men engaged in celestial spec- 
troscopy point to a negation of this idea. There is no deepening of 
Fraunhofer’s lines in the lunar spectrum. Still more delicate dis- 
proof was afforded in Mr. Huggins’s stellar spectrum, just as a star 
was eclipsed by the moon’s dark edge. A lunar atmosphere of 
any available density would have refracted the starlight the instant 
after its occultation. There was no sign of broken ‘ight, no linger- 
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ing of the most refrangible rays of the star, and hence Mr. Huggins 
denies the existence of an atmosphere around the moon. In the 
spectra of primary planets, however, there are, here and there, such 
changes produced in the absorptive bands; and in some cases such 
unknown bands originated, as to argue the existence there of watery 
vapor and the presence of an atmosphere. 

Before we leave altogether the region of our solar orb and plunge 
into the stellar depths, there is a marvellous aspect of the sun’s 
photosphere of which the spectroscope takes cognizance. The effect 
of total solar eclipses has been to reveal extraordinary protuberances 
on the edge of the solar disc. Some of these have assumed the 
appearance of gigantic flames, and by mathematical measurement 
one, which is designated by the observers “ the great horn,” was found 
to be more than ninety thousand miles in height. This and other of 
these flaming red promontories of the sun were carefully examined 
with the spectroscope during the eclipse of 1868, and there remains 
no doubt that they are chiefly composed of hydrogen gas in a state 
of intense ignition, stretching and sometimes wildly oscillating at an 
immense height above what seems to be a homogeneous stratum of 
fiery vapor. Nothing perhaps in celestial spectrology surpasses the 
marvellousness of a later development concerning these roseate fire- 
peaks,—more recent indeed than the pages of our author’s book,— 
to wit, that contemporary observers in London and in India obtained 
the spectra of these weird Alps of ignited gas in the full force of 
the sunlight. 

While the illustrious names of Bunsen and Kirchhoff are promi- 
nently and inseparably connected with the history and processes of 
Spectrum Analysis, in its multitudinous relations to terrestrial chem- 
istry, and also in its grander cosmical relation to the physical struc- 
ture of the sun, there are other two names to shine with no less 
lustre in the annals of this rapidly developing science. Although 
there are many earnest explorers, and some most successful ones, 
indeed, in the extra-planetary realms of space, of whom Jannsen, 
of Paris, Lockyer and Frankland, of England, and Father Secchi, of 
Rome, are deserving of fame, there is nothing of invidiousness in ex- 
alting above these, and to equality with the rank of the two German 
philosophers, the names of two English physicists, Messrs. Huggins 
and Miller, as the “ bright particular” exponents of stellar chemistry. 

The splendid researches and deductions of these foremost men are 
unfolding to us every day the most startling cosmical truths. We 


utter the playful words of Mr. Huggins, when he says, “ We need 
not teach our children that little couplet, 
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“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are!” 


because we really know.” 

These strides of comprehension in the regions of the infinite, these 
magnificent graspings of long and apparently impenetrably veiled 
truths, are calculated to make us hesitate,—albeit for a moment 
only,—to accept the poet’s reverent and humble confession : 


“ We have but faith, we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow!” 


Adopting, rather than presumptuously denying, this tender and 
ingenuous plea of human ignorance and dependence, we echo its last 
hopeful line,—“ A beam in darkness; let it grow!” 

And grow it will, and does, with every fresh exertion of human 
energy ; with every new outgoing of human genius; with every felici- 
tous refinement of human contrivance. And this is preéminently true 
of the literal beam of light which falls upon the little angular piece of 
glass in the spectroscope. That ray is, indeed, only a result of vi- 
brations in the luminiferous ether caused by color-waves that come 
through it to the retina of the eye, with pulsations not fewer than five 
or six hundred millions in asecond of time! But whether it emanates 
from a glowing electric spark upon the same table with the prism, or 
from the star Sirius, a point not apparently larger than that spark, 
but distant one hundred and thirty millions of miles,—the little ray 
shoots through the prism, and records with infallible accuracy its 
physical self-hood upon the screen. If this is sober truth, and not 
imagination, not romance; if the telluric and the stellar beam alike 
give up their secrets to the spectroscope, who shall venture to assign 
limits to the growth of that beam? Will it not broaden and brighten 
into an effulgence of cosmical and celestial knowledge, at the possible 
measures of which we shrink back with amazement? Some answer 
to this question may be found in the recent discoveries among the 
stars, of those patient and able explorers already named. 

The difficulty in the way of stellar prismatic analysis has been 
referred to, but not defined. It is two-fold; part of it belonging to 
the stars themselves, and part of it to our atmosphere. The stars at 
their immense distances from us shine as points, have no sensible 
magnitude, and the image of each point has to be kept accurately 
upon a slit so narrow, that three hundred such apertures would make 
up only an inch of space. The fault in our atmosphere is its want 
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of homogeneity, its instability of density, clearness, and moisture. 
These two things make the processes of stellar chemistry very labo- 
rious, very perplexing, very uncertain. In spite of all this, the 
results of such observation are more marvellous than the tales of 
the genii; not only because the former are true and the latter false, 
but because also the true literally exceed the false in the elements of 
the wonderful. 

Our review of these results must be the briefest possible to be yet 
intelligible. The difference betwixt the sun’s spectrum and that of 
any star, has been already referred to. Fraunhofer dectected it in 
1823, and it is exceedingly interesting to learn that Mr. Huggins, 
with his delicate apparatus, finds not one of the few lines marked by 
that accurate observer needing correction to-day. 

Most of the stars which have been analyzed, and they are numer- 
ous,—the Padre Secchi, at Rome, having himself inspected over three 
hundred,—betray a physical constitution, that, while differing more 
or less from that of our sun, still mantains that general resemblance 
to it which our ideas of the homogeneity of matter lead us to expect. 

The detection of the presence or absence of any special substance 
in the composition of a star,—as, for instance, the quest for sodium 
so prevalent in the sun, so universal on our globe,—has been effected 
by obtaining parallel spectra of the star and the substance sought 
after; so that the bright lines of the metallic spectrum may coin- 
cide with any dark lines of the star spectrum which may, in fact, 
be the negative symbols of the former; for as in solar spectroscopy 
the dark scored band is always that of the sun, and the brightly 
interlineated band that of an incandescent vapor,—so it is in stellar 
analysis, the star yields the quasi-solar spectrum profusely striated, 
and the metal, again sodium, for example, the shaded band bisected 
by two sharp lines of light in its yellow division. 

Let us look, for a moment, as if through Mr. Huggins’s beautiful 
spectroscope, at the well-known star Sirius, of whose amazing dis- 
tance mention has been made. It appears to us a brilliant point 
only, albeit we may not doubt it has sixty times the bulk of our 
great sun, while yet giving us only the six thousand millionth part 
of his light. But this is light enough for the prism’s work. The 
slender beam that has been travelling from the star earthward, with 
a velocity of more than eleven millions of miles every minute, glides 
along the telescopic tube and then steals through the almost imper- 
ceptible slit of the spectroscope, and, if we may be pardoned a play 
upon a word (which we protest is only fair in treating of so light a 
subject), it hues its way through the prism, and writes upon the 
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screen in unmistakable colored symbols, some of them as plain to us 
as English words, the nature of the fiery home from which it has been 
an exile, for as long a period as it requires among us to transform a 
new-born babe into an independent man ! 

Shall we try to read the spectrum of the star? The task is not 
so easy as reading the sodium spectrum beneath it. A single bright 
yellow band there, is in strange contrast to a hundred dark stripes 
above, almost covering all the length of the band. Few of these, 
however, have much prominence, and we may read plainly enough 
in their spectrum types, sodium, iron magnesium, and hydrogen. 

There is an interesting fact to be noticed, suggested by the spec- 
trum upon which we are supposed to be gazing. It concerns the 
color of the stars, which the spectroscope helps us sometimes to 
detect and always to explain. Sirius shines with a very brilliant 
white light. Other stars are colored as a Hercules, which is orange; 
Aldebaran, of a pale red tint; a Pegasi, yellow; while @ Cygni isa 
double star, one orange and the other blue. This variety in the 
color of the stars is doubtless due to the differences which exist in 
their physical composition as declared by their spectra. 

The stars, like the sun, consist of an incandescent central orb, with 
a photosphere, in which the luminous vapors of their component 
substances float. The character of these absorping vapors must of 
course determine the places of the dark lines. If these are strongest 
in the more refrangible parts of the spectrum, then the other end, 
the red or orange, being least interrupted, will give its own tint to 
the light of the star, and it will appear red or orange. On the con- 
trary, if the constitution of a star be such as to project its dark lines 
chiefly on the least broken parts of the spectrum, then the other or 
blue end will be freest from obstruction, and blue will predominate 
in the appearance of the star to our eyes. Now, referring again to 
Sirius, as a type of the multitude of stars, its lines are nowhere very 
prominent, and they score the whole face of the band. The conse- 
quence is that we get its light, as from the sun, with equal proportion 
of all the rays, and their blended result is the white radiance of this 
resplendent star. This explanation may be successfully carried for- 
ward to explain the contrasted, or rather complemented colors of 
the double stars, the difference of the scoring of their spectra con- 
forming to the theory presented. This interesting question, however, 
is one of the many in connection with stellar cosmogony, upon which 
we wait for more patient toil and more delicate appliances to throw 
needed light. 

Father Secchi has classed the stars,—his examinations of which 
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the blue Italian sky has so greatly befriended,—into four great color 
groups, and all but twelve, out of the three hundred and sixteen he 
has analyzed, belong to the first and second, the white and yellow 
classes; the spectra of the former having four bright lines, and those 
of the latter many fine lines, of which our sun is an example. 

The starlight probably differs nothing from our sunlight in re- 
spect of the rays which fall beyond the boundaries of the visible spec- 
trum. It certainly has the ultra violet,—or the chemically active 
rays which photograph themselves on sensitized media,—and_ but for 
the immense distance of the stars, there is little doubt that we should 
detect also the heating rays that lie outside of the red border of the 
palpable spectrum. 

In May, 1866, a small star in the constellation, Northern Crown, 
blazed out for several days with a splendor that almost put the first 
magnitude stars to the blush. The spectroscope served to reveal to 
us the scarcely hypothetical explanation of the phenomenon. The 
tell-tale prism detected bright lines in its spectrum. Our readers 
know, by this time, what bright lines signify. There was manifestly 
intense gaseous inflammation upon the star. It blazed to a magnifi- 
cent splendor, and then gradually died out, while its spectrum lines 
also dwindled. Was this a grand hydrogen combustion,—a star on 
fire? So the markings indicated. Is there nothing here significant 
to us, as dwellers upon one of the satellites of a fiery star, which has 
within its luminous shell a probably concentric stratum of hydrogen, 
so vast in extent that it can shoot up, from its furnace-throats, rose- 
tinted flames that stretch a hundred thousand miles up into its atmo- 
sphere? This solid globe of ours would have a brief and melancholy 
shrouding should our sun prove to be a variable star, like the one in 
the Crown which was on fire for a fortnight. Verily, then would “the 
elements melt with fervent heat.” The temperature of thesun in such 
a conflagration would be increased almost a thousand fold. The earth 
would lie, as it were, in the focus of a gigantic burning lens, and as 
quickly as a drop of water would vaporize in a furnace, its whole 
great bulk would be dissipated into thin air. Let us hope that of 
such a cosmical combustion as this, the chances against it are as 
numerous as we observed them to be against the presumption that 
there are not iron and sodium and copper and magnesium in the sun. 

Our spacefor intra-stellarobservation is growing exceedingly small, 
quite out of keeping with our still expanding theme. A hasty glance 
at the nebule and comets still remains to be taken, for of these the 
spectroscope has cognizance, and gives us trustworthy tidings. The 
general impression of astronomers has been that the nebule are of a 
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star-like character; that their clustered light is the result of the 
aggregation of a multitude of suns at a distance from our system 80 
immense that the eye cannot resolve them into points, which yet the 
telescope has in many cases availed to do. The researches which 
Herschel and Lord Rosse have made into the character of nebulez 
are memorable in the annals of astronomy. It is really marvellous 
that the prism should come to our aid in the solution of so difficult a 
problem as the nature of nebula. They are most of them of so faint 
a lustre that the best telescopes hardly serve to intensify their light. 
Mr. Lockyer tells us, from good data, that a single sperm candle 
burning at a quarter of a mile from the observer would give twenty 
thousand times as much light as some nebulz which are perceptible 
in a good instrument! 

When Mr. Huggins first turned his telescopic spectroscrope upon 
a well-known nebula in Draco, his surprise may be imagined in 
observing, not, as he expected, a faint, continuous, and scored spec- 
trum, as of feeble stars, but instead of this, a shadowy spectrum, 
lighted by three isolated, but glowing lines. What a revelation was 
this! What an inversion of scientific theory! What a surprise for 
the astronomers of the world! The nebula not a cluster of suns, 
but an incandescent gas only! There were no absorption bands, to 
tell of a white hot nucleus. Not unlike this was the result in the 
case of nearly thirty out of seventy nebule observed by Mr. Hug- 
gins with remarkable care and precaution. The other forty afforded 
continuous spectra, and were not, therefore, exclusively gaseous; 
while of some which are resolvable into star-like points, a number 
proved to be identical in character with the gaseous nebule. 

Here the matter rests until closer examination with subtler explor- 
ing instruments shall tell us what the resolved and resolvable bright 
points of the nebulous clusters really are. Until then they may be 
held, but doubtfully, to be stars. There are, however, it is clear, true 
nebulz; and probably multitudes of these filmy, floating masses,— 
with yet heat enough in them to make them glow,—and their spectra 
revealing there the presence of nitrogen and hydrogen, with other 
substances unknown to us as yet by their lines. Another thing is 
clear, that bright points in nebule do not always mean stars, but 
sometimes only highly condensed gas. 

The examination of comets by the spectroscope has opened out one 
of the most intensely interesting subjects in the measureless range 
ef celestial chemistry. The first of these anomalous bodies, (so sug- 
gestively called by the Chinese, “ broom-stars,”) which was subjected 
to analysis, reported itself as differing from the stars, and as resem- 
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bling the true nebulz only in being vapor, with spectrum lines of its 
own and coincident with none in the sun's spectrum. A second comet 
told a somewhat different story to the delicate telescopic prism of 
Mr. Huggins,—the comet of 1868, which declared itself to be lumi- 
nous carbon! The comet problem is truly a perplexing one. How 
such a body can be self-luminous when it is barely substantive, leav- 
ing us in doubt whethér there is, or is not, so much as a cubic foot 
of matter in a form which, nevertheless, swells into a space covering 
millions of square miles, is not now to be explained. 

A most important corollary of these magnificent developments in 
celestial chemistry, allies itself to the domain of the pure sciences. 
Spectrum Analysis is henceforward not only a chemical, out also a 
mathematical agent. It can measure the motions of the orbs whose 
physical constitution it reveals. The fact of the recession of Sirius 
from the earth has been ascertained, and the rate of it calculated by 
means of the variation in the hydrogen lines in the solar spectrum 
from the quasi coincident hydrogen lines of the star’s spectrum. 
Sirius is actually retreating from this planet of ours with a speed 
of nearly thirty miles in a second of time. 

The great truths which Spectrum Analysis has already’ disclosed 
concerning the physical nature of the sun, and especially of the nebular 
and cometary masses, abounding within the range of telescopic vision, 
can hardly fail to impress the minds of scientific men with the sug- 
gestion, if not indeed with convictions, of the inadequacy of accepted 
cosmical theories to explain the genesis of our system. If we are to 
believe that the nebule are chiefly gaseous masses, with greater or 
less developments of condensation and aggregation into discrete 
masses which are only like stars, certainly the hypothesis of their 
immeasurable remoteness from us is untenable, and they are brought 
within the limits of our own siderial system. Here, then, the 
famous hypothesis of Laplace,—the theory of cosmical evolution from 
nebulous matter, seems to loom up again with a grandeur of claim 
upon our credence, none the less imposing for a partial obscuration 
of it from the rejection it met with at the hands of philosophers. 
There is certainly nothing in this view of the genetic nature of the 
solar system,—or of the vaster sidereal universe,—which should of 
itself create opposition, or even apprehension, in reverent minds 
which intuitively shrink from all intimations of atheism in the 
systems of science. An infinite First Cause is just as absolute and 
essential behind the doctrine of the nebulous development of worlds, 
as it is behind any more directly creative act in their origination. 
Somewhere in the marvellous genesis, the will and word and power 
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of an omnipotent and self-existent God must be granted ; and gr ..t d 
“in the beginning,” only an infatuated infidelity will call in quescion 
the perpetual operation of His supernatural and divine care. 

The Christian philosopher may indeed come boldly up to every 
strange hypothesis of science in the sublime confidence of his soul, 
that if it is false, it will inevitably fall to the ground, and if it is true, 
it will certainly in the end reflect,—like tit visible heavens,—the 
glory of Him “ without whom was not anything made that is made.” 

What more the spectroscope will do for our enlightenment as to 
the nature and phenomena of celestial as well as terrestrial bodies, 
time must disclose. Its range of achievement is already vast and 
profound. It has aggregated around itself more marvels in a single 
decade than perhaps any other instrument of science has done in 
half a century ; and this we say with distinct recollections of the tel- 
escope and the electric battery, flashing their individual glories around 
us. The next ten years can hardly repeat the triumphs of the past 
ten for the prism. Its hues are only seven, and already its wonders 
are seven-fold! Observe the spectrum of its glory. 

1. The decomposition of light. 

2. The revelation of the ultra and invisible rays of heat and 
actinism. 

3. The analysis of terrestrial substances. 

4. The discovery of entirely new bodies. 

5. The disclosure of the nature of the sun’s physical constitution. 

6. The analysis of the composition of the stars. 

7. The solution of the nebulous problem. 

Here is a resplendent bow of performance, while it is none the less 
irradiated with promise, than is its divinely instituted archetype, which 
the beneficent hand of our Almighty Father has set in the heavens. 

At this promise we might well forbear to glance, even if the 
allotted space for this review were not already exceeded. So crowded 
is that space with marvels of unquestionable achievement that it will 
afford our unscientific readers food for thought and reflection for 
some time to come. And they will doubtless devoutly join with us 
in recognizing the divine glory in the revelations we have been 
considering. While they gaze astonished at the things revealed by 


the spectroscope concerning the sun and the stars, they will hear 
them more distinctly than before: 


“For ever singing as they shine,— 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’” 


Wituram C. RicHarps, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 




















CONCEPTIONS OF CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY IN 
“ECCE HOMO,” 


C would be interesting to know how much of the sensation that 
was caused by this book when it was first published, was due to the 
fact that the author’s name was withheld from the public. That it was 
an able work, all who read it were compelled to allow. That it dealt 
with some of the truths and facts of Christianity in a fresh and some- 
what novel manner, nonecould deny. That the author was a man of 
vigorous thought and earnest spirit, did not admit of doubt. It was 
equally clear that he believed that, by an independent study of the 
gospels, and the principles of Christianity, he had set himself free from 
grave errors, which he had either held, or had been in danger of com- 
ing to hold, regarding the character and work of Christ. It was 
plain, also, that he considered the views which he then entertained, and 
the processes by which he had been led to adopt them, or had been con- 
firmed in them, to be of the greatest importance. If his study had led 
him to adopt new views, it was manifest that he felt that these views 
were greatly in advance of what he called the “current conceptions” 
of Christ. But if his study had satisfied his mind that these “cur- 
rent conceptions of Christ” were correct, then it was manifest that 
he regarded the processes by which he had reached this conclusion, 
as greatly in advance of the ordinary methods of studying the sub- 
ject. This was evident from the general tone of the book. The pre- 
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face assured the reader, in so many words, that this was the author’s 
belief: 


Those who feel dissatisfied, he said, with the current conceptions of 
Christ, if they cannot rest content without a definite opinion, may find 
it necessary to do what to persons not so dissatisfied, it seems audacious 
and perilous to do. They may be obliged to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject from the beginning, and placing themselves in imagination at the 
time when he, whom we call Christ, bore no such name, but was simply, 
as St. Luke describes him, a young man of promise, popular with those 
who knew him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favor, to trace his 
biography from point to point, and accept those conclusions about him, 
not which church doctors or even apostles have sealed with their au- 
thority, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to 
warrant. This is what the present writer undertook to do for the satis- 
faction of his own mind, and because, after reading a good many books 
on Christ, he felt still constrained to confess that there was no historical 
character whose motives, objects, and feelings remained so incomprehen- 
sible to him. The inquiry which proved serviceable to himself, may 
chance to be useful to others. 


He did not say whether the inquiry would prove useful to others 
by leading them to new views of Christ, or by confirming old views 
by new processes. 

Such a book, introduced by such a preface, and published without 
the author’s name, could not fail to cause a sensation in the religious 
world. To say nothing of the curiosity that would be awakened by 
the withholding of the author’s name, and the interest that would be 
felt in trying to make out the author’s doctrinal and ecclesiastical re- 
lations from the contents of his book, these themselves were of such a 
character, and were so stated, that they could, many of them, be con- 
strued as either evangelical or rationalistic. In many places just 
enough was stated to make one almost certain that the author could not 
go so far without intending to be understood as going farther; but, at 
the same time, there was just enough of keeping back to make it impos- 
sible to decide whether, after all, he was not designedly using terms in 
such a sense as to seem to be going, in one direction or the other, 
farther than‘he really went. It needed only to be known that the 
author was a Rationalist, e. g., to make some of his utterances far less 
evangelical than they appeared to be; and, on the other hand, it 
needed only to be known that he was a man of evangelical sentiments, 
and a Trinitarian, to make other of his utterances, far less rationalistic 
than they appeared to be; and render them, if not entirely satis- 
factory toa Trinitarian, and a believer in the Atonement, yet much less 
suspicious, and less objectionable than they were, taken by themselves 
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alone, without a knowledge of how the author would supplement them. 
As a necessary consequence, both parties, the Rationalistic and Trini- 
tarian, could, and did, to some extent, claim the book and the author 
as belonging to themselves, and as upholding their doctrines. As an 
equally necessary consequence, both parties had serious misgivings. 
They feared to endorse the book too heartily, or claim the author too 
positively. Thus it happened that the withholding of the author's 
name from a really able book did much, probably more than the 
merits of the book itself, to give it circulation, and make it notorious. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that this fact contributed, 
also, to some extent, to make the great notoriety of the book short- 
lived, and, after a little, to lessen its circulation. Both parties 
finding it impossible, or at least quite unsafe, to adopt and endorse 
the book as legitimately belonging to themselves, wisely concluded 
to leave its intended doctrinal and denominational character 
undetermined, and wait for its promised sequel to clear away the 
uncertainty, and reveal the author’s true position in the religious 
world. 

But leaving out of sight the question of authorship, and of doc- 
trinal intention, and reading the book with no other purpose but to 
find out what is in it, one soon becomes impressed with the fact, that 
it contains nothing really new. Its conceptions of Christ and Christi- 
anity, so far as they go, are, for the most’ part, the “current con- 
ceptions.” In some instances these conceptions are fully and fairly 
stated. Asa rule, however, they are stated only partially, and the 
reader is left to infer much, or little, or nothing, according to his own 
fancy. In a few instances there is a clear departure from the beaten 
track, and conclusions are reached which “church doctors and apos- 
tles have not sealed with their authority.” In these instances there 
is, generally, either a plain contradiction of the “conclusions which 
the facts ‘themselves, critically weighed, appear to warrant,” or a 
manifest unwillingness to recognize them. An examination of a few 
of the author's leading conceptions will show the correctness of these 
representations. 

Take first his conception of the Person of Christ. Very much of 
what he says on this subject, and more of what his language fairly 
implies, is not only harmonious, but identical, with the “current con- 
ceptions” regarding it. In the first place, Christ, as the author of 
Ecce Homo brings him before us, isa MAN. From first to last he 
conceives of him, and represents him, as a man, invested with every 
attribute and quality of manhood. In appetites, passions, sympathies, 
infirmities, responsibilities, he is simply human. Nothing is added, 
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nothing is subtracted, that makes him either more or less than a man 
in all his physical and mental being. 

And not only,is he a man, he is a perfect man; perfect in every 
attribute of humanity, perfect in moral character, perfect in conduct,— 
the ideal man of the race. Indeed, it is one of the most pleasant and 
healthful features of the book that, beginning with Christ as simply 
“a young man of promise, popular with those who knew him, and ap- 
pearing to enjoy the divine favor,” it keeps his manhood constantly 
and vividly before us, and as constantly exalts its nobility and per- 
fectness. The author never tires of contemplating it himself, nor of 
holding it up for his readers to admire and review. A few sentences 
will be sufficient to show the tone of the book on this subject, and also 
the author’s conceptions regarding it: 

He says, pp. 177, 178: 


Our estimate of human nature is in proportion to the best specimens 
of it we have witnessed. This ther, it is, which is wanted to raise the 
feeling of humanity into an enthusiasm; when the precept of love has 
been given, an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called 
upon to obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of it sacred 
with reflected glory. Did notChrist dothis? Did the command to love 
go forth to those who had never seen a human being they could revere? 

To this day is it not the best answer to all blasphemers of the 
species, the best consolation when our sense of its degradation is keenest, 
that a human brain was behind his forehead, and a human heart beating 
in his breast, and that within the whole creation of God, nothing more 
elevated or more attractive, has yet been found than he? 


Again, p. 224, 


That ideal which Christ contemplated directly in God, his followers 
found in him. And thus arises the second great obligation of Positive 
Morality, the obligation, namely, to use every means to raise men to the 
moral elevation of Christ. 


Again, p. 346, 


The story of his life will always remain the one record in which the 
moral perfection of man stands revealed in its root and its unity. 


There are many other passages equally emphatic in asserting or 
implying both Christ’s humanity, and the pertection of his life and 
character; so that the prevailing influence of the book is, in fact, to 
exalt Jesus of Nazareth as the one perfect man of the race, the fault- 
less example for all other men in thought, and feeling, and conduct. 
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But there is nothing new in all this. There is not one feature of 
it that is not fully embraced in the “current conceptions of Christ.” 
Every evangelical pulpit in Christendom has asserted and insisted on 
the same truth for centuries. They may not always have asserted it 
and insisted on it with all the glowing earnestness and admiration 
with which the auther of “Ecce Homo” has set it forth; yet they have 
clearly and constantly asserted it; and, just to the extent, that they 
have been true to their commission to preach Curist, they have made 
it prominent; and urged it for consolation in distress, for encourage- 
ment in trials, for hope in weakness and despondency. 

But, secondly, as the author represents him, Christ is also God. 
The Deity of Christ, it is true, is not made as prominent as his hu- 
manity, nor dwelt on with such admiration. But there are passages 
that clearly and without reserve imply it, even if they were not in- 
tended directly to assert it. This is especially true of portions of the 
chapter on Christ’s royalty,—one of the finest chapters in the book. 
It does not seem possible that an intelligent and honest man could 
have written some of these passages, if he did not believe both that 
Christ was God, and that: he claimed to be God. Read these sentences, 
from the forty-seventh and forty-eighth pages: 


When Christ declined the office of civil judge, it does not follow that 
he declined all judicial functions. Of the judgments of Jehovah we see 
that those pronounced by the magistrate, formed now but a small part. 
And in declining these, he took all the others, the diviner judgments, into 
his own hand. The fact appears upon the surface of our biographies, 
that Christ, however carefully abstaining from the functions of the civil 
magistrate, was yet continually engaged in passing judgment upon men. 
Some he assured of the forgiveness of their sins, upon others he pro- 
nounced a severe sentence. But in all cases he did so in a style which 
plainly showed, so as sometimes to startle, by its boldness, those who 
heard, that he considered the ultimate and highest decision upon men's 
deeds, that decision to which all the unjustly condemned at human tribunals 
appeal, and which weighs not the deed only, but motives and temptations 


and ignorance, and all the complex conditions of the deed, in short, heaven 
and hell, to be in his hand. 


If such a claim be not an assertion of Deity, it would not be easy to 
classify it. An authority to review and pass judgment upon all hu- 
man conduct; to ratify and confirm, as right and just, or to set aside 
as null or iniquitous, the decisions of all human tribunals; and a 
knowledge that comprehends, not only men’s deeds,—all men’s deeds, 
—but all the motives and temptations and ignorances, and all the 
complex conditions of these deeds, if not the authority and knowledge 
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of Deity, are certainly among the very highest conceptions which 
men entertain, and which the Scriptures teach, respecting the Deity. 
The same implication runs through the chapter on “Christ's Legis- 
lation.” It is worthy of notice that, in comparing the legislation of 
the Old Testament with that of the New, the author does not put 
Christ, as a legislator, on a level with Moses, but on a level with 
Jehovah; and calls him the “new Jehovah.” He speaks not of the 
law which Moses gave, but which JEHOVAH gave; and of the law 
which Christ, the NEw JEHOVAH, gave: Thus he says, (p. 119,) 


The legislation which Jehovah gave to the Jews, was always regarded 
by them, not merely as a rule for their own actions, but as a reflection 
and revelation of the character of their Invisible King. Now the law of 
Christ was in like manner a reflection of the mind of the law-giver; but 
the NEw JEFovAH made his character known, not by his code merely, 
but by a life led in the sight of men, by “going in and out” among the 
people. . 


We fail to see how the author could institute such a comparison, 
and use such language, without intending to represent Christ to be 
God, as really, and in the same sense, as.Jehovah was God in the con- 
ceptions and revelations of the writers of the Old Testament. There 
are other passages that are full of the same implications; but it is not 
necessary to quote them. These are enough to show that in regard 
to this matter, also, the author’s conceptions of Christ are by no means 
new; and that, so far as he has expressed them, they are identical 
with the “current conceptions.” So far as he has expressed them, 
we say; and by this we mean to suggest that he has not expressed 
them so fully, nor so clearly, as they are usually expressed by those 
who aim unequivocally to teach the Deity of the Son of God. He 
has not expressed them so fully, nor so clearly, as they are expressed 
in the gospels, from which he claims to have taken all his conceptions 
of Christ, by thorough and independent study. He has not, for ex- 
ample, asserted, nor even alluded to, the Incarnation, the most vital 
and fundamental element in the doctrine that Christ is God. Yet the 
Incarnation of the Son of God is one of the most palpable and posi- 
tively asserted facts in the “biography” of Christ. Matthew and 
Luke distinctly assert it in their accounts of the miraculous con- 
ception; so that the author found, at the very threshold of his “criti- 
cal and independent study,” that “he whom we call Christ” was 
declared, by the author’s own chosen authorities, to have have been 
conceived in the womb of the virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost; and 
that both his conception and his birth were the fulfilment of a very 
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noted prophecy, which pointed, without doubt, to the Messiah: “ Be- 
hold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, Gop witH vs.” But, of all this, the 
author makes no account. He found, also, when he came to the fourth 
gospel, that John had stated the fact even more emphatically, if 
possible, than Matthew and Luke. John said, in so many words, 
that in the birth of Jesus Christ “God was made flesh.” The author 
intimates, it is true, in one or two places, that he is prepared to give 
due consideration to the objections that are urged against the trust- 
worthiness of the fourth gospel; and it may be that he was influenced 
by this consideration to pasg over the distinct assertion of the fact of 
the Incarnation which he found in this gospel. But he intimates no 
distrust of the other gospels. We are utterly at a loss, therefore, to 
know on what principle of honesty and fair dealing the author of “‘ Ecce 
Homo” ignored this great fact in the biography of Christ. It is one 
of the facts by a critical weighing of which he proposed to reach his 
conclusions, “‘independent alike of church doctors and apostles.” It 
looks very much as though he was willing, and accustomed, some- 
times at least, to reach his conclusions as independently of the facts 
themselves, as of church doctors. Thealleged fact of the Incarnation 
is either true or false. If he found it to be false, why should he go 
any further in his “critical study” of the so-called biography? There 
certainly could be little hope of his finding the balance true, if the 
beginning was a stupendous and stupid lie. But if it was true, 
then a due consideration of it was all important. Every other fact 
and event in the narratives was to be studied in the light of it, and 
interpreted by it. In fact, any setting forth of the life and character 
of one thus begotten, would be grossly faulty, if not utterly false, if 
it failed to take cognizance of such a fact, and give it due prominence. 

But, we repeat it, that in paying no attention to this fact, the most 
important of any in its bearing on the character of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ; and, though one of the most conspicuous facts 
in all the narrative, giving it no place in his announced conclusions; 
he does not deny, but simply falls short of, a full and fair statement 
of the “current conceptions of Christ.” 

And it is just at this point that we come upon the most objectionable 
and pernicious feature of the book: The Christ of “Ecce Homo” is 
not a “ PROPITIATION FOR OUR SINS.” The readers of the book will 
look through its often brilliant and always fresh pages in vain to find 
Him “who was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication.” The great and vital truth, that Christ made atonement, and 
that he is the Saviour of sinners through this atonement, is not only 
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not recognized, but is passed by in silence, if not with studied non- 
recognition. Like the great and intimately related fact of the incar- 
nation, it is allowed no place whatever in those independent “con- 
clusions,” in which the author promised that we should find all the 
facts of the narratives carefully studied, and critically weighed. The 
fact that Christ made atonement, and that he is, in his own person, 
the Saviour of sinners by this atonement, he found declared, not only 
at the beginning of the biographies,—as he did the fact of the 
incarnation, and in the close connection with it,—but all through 
them. This fact stands out as the great and central fact in 
that life that began so wonderfully, and invests his person with its 
greatest glory and significance, as an object of study and interest to 
men. In immediate connection with the alleged fact of the incarna- 
tion, the author found, in the narrative which he was studying as an 
authority, that “the angel of the Lord” said to Joseph, the future 
husband of Mary, “she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, that is, a Saviour, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” As he read on in the biography, he found that this same 
Jesus declared of himself, that he came to “give his life a Ransom for 
many;” and that, after his resurrection, he declared that repentance 
and remission of sins must be preached in his name among all nations; 
and that all who refused to believe in him should remain under con- 
demnation. He found, also, that Jesus, in uttering these and kindred 
sayings, claimed to be simply unfolding the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment regarding the Messiah, and showing their fulfilment in himself; 
and especially that the most marked and emphatic prophecy of an 
atoning Saviour pointed to him, and was fulfilled in his own person: 
“For I say unto you that this that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me.” ‘And he was numbered among the transgressors.” If 
that which is written in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, does not set 
forth salvation through an atoning sacrifice, and make him, who be- 
came this sacrifice, a propitiation for our sins, then language cannot 
be so framed as to express such an idea. By applying this chapter 
to himself, and saying that it had its fulfilment in his death, Christ 
claimed, as unequivocally as it was possible for him to do it, that he 
himself was to make an atonement, and become the propitiation for sin. 

But our author takes no notice of all this. On the contrary, he 
passes it by as though it had nothing whatever to do with his subject. 
It is all contained, too, in those gospels which he receives, without an 
intimation of a déubt, that they are of the highest and most unques- 
tionable authority. But he hastens away from them, when they speak 
on this subject; and going into the fourth gospel, and lighting on a 
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passage there that plainly involves the same truth, he takes it up, and 
by a most singular, though ingenious perversion, extorts from it an 
unheard of, and impossible meaning; and he does this apparently for 
the express purpose of excluding from it the idea, which it so clearly 
contains, of a Saviour from sin through atonement; and to impress his 
readers with the thought, that propitiation for sin by a vicarious sacri- 
fice, does not enter into is conceptions of Christ. The passage which 
he selects, is that noted saying of John the Baptist, which has carried 
life and peace to so many burdened consciences, “Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” The author admits 
that, ‘‘there seems to be, in the last part of this description, an allusion 
to the usages of the Jewish sacrificial system.” But here he drops 
the allusion, and with it the Baptist’s real thought. Then taking the 
term “Lamb” from its natural connections and necessary associa- 
tions as a lamb of sacrifice, whose blood should be a satisfaction for sin, 
and arbitrarily assuming that John the Baptist was thinking of some- 
thing entirely different from what is suggested by the “allusion to the 
usages of the Jewish sacrificial system,” he gratuitously, and without 
a shadow of reason or proof, makes it refer to the idea of a lamb which 
is assumed to have been in the mind of David when he wrote the 
twenty-third Psalm. It would seem that the author saw clearly that 
the fact of atonement must be admitted, if he followed the natural 
leading of the passage; but not wishing, for some reason, to recognize 
the fact, at present at least, he set his ingenuity to work to invent a 
meaning for the Baptist’s word, the least probable of any that could 
possibly have occurred to a Jew, or to any one familiar with the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. He says: “when we remember that 
the Baptist’s mind was doubtless full of imagery drawn from the Old 
Testament, and that the conception of a lamb of God makes the sub- 
ject of one of the most striking of the Psalms, we shall perceive what 
he meant to convey by this phrase. The Psalmist describes himself 
as one of Jehovah’s flock,” [but he does not call himself a lamb,] 
“safe under his care, absolved from all anxieties by the sense of his 
protection, and gaining from this confidence of safety the leisure to 
enjoy without satiety all the simple pleasures which make up life, the 
freshness of the meadow, the coolness of the stream. It is the most 
complete picture of happiness that ever was or can be drawn.” And 
Jesus, our author, would have us think, was the “Lamb of God” 
because John looked upon him [as the author assumes; but there is 
no probability that John looked upon him in any such light,] as having 
lived hitherto in the enjoyment of such lamb-like happiness!” For he 
adds, “from such happiness he came to receive the prophet’s bap- 
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tism. He (John) recognized the superiority of him whose confidence 
had never been disturbed, whose steadfast peace no agitations of life 
had ever ruffled. He did obeisance to the royalty of inward happi- 
ness!” © shade of Swedenborg! How thy glory pales before this 
inventor of hidden and impossible meanings in the divine word! 

But this invention, though it adds nothing new to the “current 
conceptions of Christ,” nor necessarily contradicts them, is certainly 
new in itself. It does not deny, nor even imply, that the Baptist’s 
words had not another, and more natural meaning; but it carefully 
avoids any recognition of this meaning; and thus gets the author well 
around the thought of expiation, as connected with the person and 
death of Christ. But then, is it not a most sad and inexcusable trifling 
with the inspired word? And, though ingenious, and beautifully set 
forth, is it not too palpably opposed to the whole tenor of the sacred 
volume to be accounted a serious and candid utterance of the author? 
Of the person of Christ, then, “Ecce Homo” gives no new views; 
nor does it contradict the “current conceptions” of him. 

Turning from our author's conceptions of the Person of Christ, to 
his conceptions of Christ’s TEacHINGs, we find them marked by the 
same characteristics. None of them are really new; many of them 
are identical with the current conceptions ;—some of them, however, 
only partially expressed ; and those that differ essentially from these, 
are, for the most part, such as were extensively held and taught long 
before the author of “Ecce Homo” was born, It requires only a cur- 
sory reading of his book to discover also that this class of his con- 
ceptions never came from the “ biographies” of Christ, and that most 
of them have not the least support from anything contained in these 
biographies. Our limits forbid us to specify, in this article, any but 
a very few of this latter class. 

We notice first what is claimed to be the doctrine of Christ re- 
garding the relation which men, as men, sustain to God, and their 
moral condition as connected with this relation. All that is said or 
implied on this subject, follows fitly, and is in perfect keeping with 
that studious reticence which the author maintains respecting the 
most important fact contained in the biographies of Christ, and 
which they set forth with special prominence, namely, that Christ is 
the “ propitiation for our sins.” For, as the author finds no Atoner 
in Christ, when he looks at his person, so, when he studies his teach- 
ings, he discovers nothing,—at least he gives his readers no intimation 
that he discovers any thing,—regarding man’s need of an atonement. 
As he sees no expiation for sin in the blood of Christ, so he sees in 
the sin of man no guilt that calls for expiation. As he sees in Christ 
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neither a Mediator nor Intercessor for sinners, so he finds nothing in 
his teachings that gives any indication that the relation of sinners to 
God was ever so disturbed that a Mediator was needed in order to 
a re-adjustment of that relation; nor does he find that sin has 
wrought any such change in their moral condition that they need any 
change of character in order to become the children of God. 

Hence no account whatever is made of that great doctrine which 
Christ himself ever kept so prominently before the minds of his dis- 
ciples, that those who have been born again, and who believe in him, 
are fundamentally different from the unregenerate and unbelieving, 
both in their characters, and in the relation which they sustain to 
God. On the contrary, it is assumed and declared that all men are 
alike in these respects; that all men are, in the same sense,—and that 
the highest sense,—the children of God; and that God is alike, and in 
the highest sense, their Father. 

A few sentences, taken almost at random, and from various parts 
of the book, will be sufficient to indicate its conceptions on this sub- 
ject. The author says, (p. 138,) “It is one of the most obvious 
features of the Sermon on the Mount, that it treats men as standing 
in the relation of brothers to one another wnder a common Father 
in heaven.” Again, (p 152,) “ Christ declares all men alike to be the 
sons of God, and the least of mankind he adopts asa brother.” And 
again, (p. 188,) he says that the Lord’s supper symbolizes the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that when men of different nations 
and degrees partook of it together, “they were reminded in the 
most forcible manner of their common human wants, and their com- 
mon character of pensioners on the bounty of the universal Father.” 
These are fair specimens of the author’s conceptions of Christ’s teach- 
ings on this subject. He conceives of Christ as uniformly repre- 
senting men to be, by natural birthright, the children of God; “and 
because children, therefore heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” There never were any barriers between them and a holy 
God that none but an atoning Saviour could. remove; there is no 
guilt upon them that holds them back from the “adoption of sons” 
until their guilt is pardoned; there is no carnal nature that must be 
made spiritual by a new birth, a birth not of the flesh, but of the 
Spirit, before they can receive this adoption; indeed, there is no 
adoption for men into the family of God; all are, and always have 
been, the children of God. 

But these conceptions are the farthest possible from being new. 
To come to a knowledge of them, and to write them, did not require 
that “audacious” and “ perilous” reconsideration of “the whole sub- 
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ject from the beginning,” and .that contemptuous disregard of 
“church doctors,”—some church doctors, at least,—which were so 
boldly announced in the preface ; nor does the bringing of them for- 
ward, even in so fresh and vigorous and interesting a manner as 
that in which they are confessedly brought forward in this volume, 
give any evidence of that “critical” and “independent” study of the 
biographies of Christ, by which the author gave us to understand he 
found relief from his harrassing dissatisfaction with the “current 
conceptions.” Frederick W. Robertson had been preaching and 
publishing these same conceptions for years before ‘‘ Ecce Homo” saw 
the light; and his sermons and addresses had then, as they since have 
had, an almost world-wide circulation. He boldly and earnestly 
taught, and insisted on it with constant reiteration, that all men 
are, by natural birthright, the children of God; and that baptism 
is simply the assertion of this fact. This sentiment was the corner- 
stone of Robertson’s system; the key by which he unlocked the 
mysteries of the sacraments, and the grand consideration by which 
he endeavored to incite men to a higher and better life. Robertson, 
just as this author does, makes the alleged brotherhood of man in 
the family of God the basis, not only of universal morality, but of 
a universal claim, by natural birthright, to admission into the 
church of Christ, and a participation in all its privliges. Nor was 
Robertson alone in holding and teaching such views. Who ever 
read a Universalist or Unitarian book, that he did not find every 
page aglow with the assumed spiritual sonship of men, and the as- 
sumed universal fatherhood of God? Who ever heard a Univer- 
salist, or Unitarian, or Rationalist, preach, and did not find these 
conceptions the very staple of the sermon; that portion of it, cer- 
tainly, which was not devoted to denials, or caricatures and denun- 
ciations of the “ current conceptions ?” 

But our author’s conceptions of the teachings of Christ on this sub- 
ject are not only not new, they are false. They are doubly false; they 
ascribe to Christ doctrines which he not only never taught, but which 
he denounced as untrue. The most casual reading of the Gospels, in 
connection with ‘“‘Eece Homo,” will demonstrate this. Put Christ’s 
very words by the side of those which we have just quoted, and every 
one of the author's statements is instantly seen to be false. He 
says, Christ taught that all men stand “‘in the relation of brothers to 
one another wnder a common Father in heaven ;” that “all men are 
alike the sons of God.” But what does Christ himself say? When 
the unbelieving Jews declared, “we have one Father, even God,” 
Christ answered them with a severe rebuke, “If God were your 
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Father, ye would love me. He that is of God, heareth God’s words: 
ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” At another 
time he said to them, “ Ye are not of my sheep. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.” The children of God 
are the sheep of Christ. Everywhere in the teachings of Christ, these 
constitute one company, alone by themselves; and unbelievers, or 
“the world,” constitute another company, fundamentally unlike the 
first, both in their characters and in their relations toGod. It stands 
out with special prominence, it underlies and pervades all Christ's 
teachings, that men are constituted members of one of these com- 
panies by their natural birth; but that they become members of the 
other company by a spiritual birth only. 

And although our author claims to move forward independent of 
APOSTLES, as well as of church doctors, in unfolding his conceptions 
of Christ’s teachings, yet we notice it as a significant fact, that the 
language of the apostles regarding the natural relation of men to 
God, is strikingly similar, almost identical, indeed, with that which 
Christ himself used. Thus Paul says, “They which are the children 
of the flesh, these are not the children of God.” John says, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 1s born of God ;” which means, 
if it means any thing, that the believer has become a child of God. 
Hence he says to believers, but not to unbelievers, not to the “ world,” 
“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.” That he intends to make this 
distinction between believers and the world, is clear from his whole 
epistle, but especially from the remaining clause of the sentence: 
“therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not.” 
This distinction between the children of God, on the one hand, and 
the “ world,” on the other, is very marked in all the writings of this 
apostle. He learned from Christ himself, and never forgot, that son- 
ship with God comes only from being born of God. 

But we return to our Lord’s own words. Our author says that 
Christ “adopts the least of mankind as a brother ;” that is, as the 
other words in the sentence show, a brother in the highest sense; and 
that, too, simply by virtue of his beinga human being. But Christ’s 
words assert no such thing. On the contrary they deny it. For 
when he declared that unbelievers were not the children of God, he 
denied that they were his brethren. Accordingly, we are told that 
on a certain occasion, when brotherhood with him was claimed for 
certain persons because they were related to him by natural birth, 
“He stretched forth his hand toward his disciples and said, Behold 
my mother, and my brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of 
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my Father which is in heaygn, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” This was a plain intimation that the brotherhood 
which he came to establish among men, did not consist in a participa- 
tion in a common humanity, but in a peculiar relation to God, and a 
peculiar state of heart towards God. And this fact is nowhere more 
plainly brought out, than in that very sermon on the Mount, of which 
our author says, that one of its most obvious features is, that it “treats 
men as standing in the relation of brothers to one another under a 
common Father in heaven.” We look in vain in this sermon to find 
a single sentence in which this feature appears. Not once is it said, 
or intimated, that God is the “common Father” of men. Very little is 
said of men in general. Christ speaks main’y of his disciples. These, 
he says, sustain a peculiar relation to each other and to the world. He 
calls God their Father. This distinction is very often disregarded in 
treating of the Sermon on the Mount. It isa common mistake, but a 
most unwarrantable one, to speak of it as having been addressed to a 
mixed multitude; and as applicable in all its declarations and direc- 
tions, to all classes of men; and to men of all characters. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Matthew says that when Jesus saw 
great multitudes flocking about him, because he-healed their sick, he 
withdrew from them into a mountain; “and when he was set his disciples 
came unto him; and he opened his mouth and taught them.” Luke 
prefaces his account of the sermon by a similar remark, “ He lifted 
up his eyes on his disciples and said.” It was with his eye on them, 
and with an emphasis that distinguished them from all the world, he 
gave utterance to that wonderful discourse. Hence we find it marked 
throughout with appeals and promises that cannot be appropriated 
by any but the disciples of Christ: ‘Blessed are ye poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of heaven.” “Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, 
falsely, for my sake.” “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” “ Ye are the 
light of the world.” “Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father,”—not their 
Father,—“ which is in heaven.” Had Christ intended to teach the 
doctrine ascribed to him by such writers as the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” and F. W. Robertson, he would not have failed to say, in 
this place, at least, their Father. But though he had much to say 
about the “ world,” he never once calls God their Father. Whenever 
he speaks of God as the Father, it is as the Father of his disciples, in 
distinction from other men. And all that he said, at any period of 
his ministry, was in harmony with this limitation. Look at his last 
prayer. The limitation and distinction run all through it: “I have 
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manifested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world. I pray for them; I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me; for they are thine.” How utterly opposed 
is this to the claim of a common brotherhood, under a common 
Father in heaven! And we remark, in this connection, and dismiss 
the point with a single remark, that the Lord’s Supper, so far from 
“symbolizing the brotherhood of man,” as our author says it does, is 
full of this same isolation of those who rightly observe it from the 
world at large. It breathes the same spirit that is found in this final 
prayer. Every word used in its institution, and in explanation of 
its meaning and purpose, confines it to those whose hope of heaven 
rests on the fact, that the blood of Jesus Christ has cleansed them from 
all sin. All others are carefully excluded from any participation in 
its observance. The Supper has nothing to say of *‘the common 
human wants of men;” nor of their “common character as pensioners 
on the bounty of the universal Father.” It bids those who observe 
it to remember Him whose body was broken, and whose blood was 
shed, for them; and, in this simple manner, to show his death till he 
come. Nothing could be farther from its declared purpose, than the 
“symbolizing of the brotherhood of man.” 

There is a fatal misconception in these conceptions of Christ’s 
teachings. Our author, and Frederick W. Robertson, and men of 
kindred sentiments, mistake Creatorship for Fatherhood ; the relation 
of creature for that of child. This our Saviour never did. To his 
view natural birth introduces one among God’s creatures; but not 
among God’s children. Another birth is necessary for this: “ Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the. 
kingdom of God.” ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” But “God is a Spirit.” 
Therefore Christ ever insisted that sonship with God came only 
from a spiritual birth. 

All the writers of the New Testament reproduce this feature of 
Christ’s teachings, and dwell upon it as of the utmost importance. 
Their theory of salvation is based on it. They know of no salva- 
tion for a sinner, except through a new birth by the spirit of God, 
by which alone he becomes a child of God, and a member of his 
family. They never conceive of God as the Father of a carnal soul ; 
nor of heaven as its home. Therefore they never make the mistake 
which our author makes, of confounding Creatorship with Father- 
hood ; and the relation of creature with that of child. They always 
draw a clear line between the two. The words of John, in the first 
chapter of his gospel, express the teachings of all the apostles on 
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this subject; making clear the distinction between Creatorship and 
sonship: “Christ came unto his own,’—not his own brothers, but, 
as the context shows, his own ereatures,—“ and his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.” 
All of the apostles learned this distinction, as we have said John did, 
and as “church doctors” have learned it, from the teachings of 
Christ himself. The author of “ Ecce Homo,” in disregarding this 
all-important distinction, and publishing to the world that God is 
alike, and in the highest sense, the Father of all men, regenerate 
and unregenerate, believing and unbelieving, and publishing to the 
world that this is the teaching of Christ, sets himself openly against 
these teachings, and puts his own notions in the place of them, under 
a false pretence. - 

But we cannot refain from saying, that at this very point begins, 
and from this misapprehension proceeds, the most interesting and 
valuable portion of the book. Assuming that Creatorship constitutes 
Fatherhood, and establishes the relation of a common sonship, and 
brotherhood of mankind, the author goes on to urge the duties which 
he conceives to grow out of this relation, and which do really grow 
out of the relation of creatures under a common Creator, and of 
subjects of a common moral government. He urges these duties 
with great force and rare beauty. The books are few that set them 
forth so clearly, or urge them so eloquently. The chapter on “The 
Law of Philanthrophy,” that on “The Law of Edification,” and that 
on “The Law of Mercy” are especially rich. They abound with 
accurate discriminations, far-reaching views, and healthful, soul- 
stirring sentiments, most admirably expressed. Drop the author’s 
awkward and unmeaning phrase, “enthusiasm of humanity,” and 
substitute Christ’s own word, “love,” and there remains in these 
chapters little that does not commend itself to our judgment, and 
enlist our warmest sympathies. But, we repeat, the author’s best 
conceptions of the teachings of Christ on these subjects are not new. 
From the days of Christ until now they have been the current con- 
ceptions among all who have taken the Bible as the sole authority in 
religious faith and practice. They have been the common themes of 
address and appeal in evangelical pulpits, and on anniversary plat- 
forms, wherever and whenever the authority of Christ’s commission, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
has been felt, and wherever the spirit of obedience to his authority has 
prevailed. The difference between those who have thus urged these 
conceptions of Christianity on the disciples of Christ, and the author 
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of “ Ecce Homo,” is that they have urged them as duties growing 
out of the relation which Christ actually taught, namely, that of a 
brotherhood in a common humanity; but he urges them as duties 
growing out of a relation which Christ did not teach, but which he 
denied, namely, that of a brotherhood in a common sonship with 
God. They have urged these duties in the hope that, by a faithful 
performance of them, the disciples of Christ might bring men, who 
shared with them in the responsibilities of a common creatureship, 
and a common moral government, to share with them also in the 
privileges and blessings and hopes of a common brotherhood in the 
family of that God who is the Father of none but the pardoned and 
regenerated. The author apprehends clearly the duties of man as 
man, to men as men; but he shows no apprehension whatever of the 
privileges and blessings of a brotherhood that rests, not on a partici- 
pation in a common humanity, but on redemption through the blood 
of Christ, and the adoption of grace. Hence he makes the sad and 
ruinous mistake of giving to the former relationship the name and 
ascribing to it the privileges that belong only to the latter ; and then 
of urging the duties of the former as growing out of the latter. 

This leads us to notice, secondly, our author’s conception of what 
Christ taught regarding the purpose of his mission. This, it is held, 
was to be accomplished through the agency of a “ Divine Society.” 
There is no recognition of a grand and ulterior purpose to be accom- 
plished by Christ himself, independent of any agency but his own. 
The ultimate object of the Divine Society is taken to be the ultimate 
object of his mission, and both are treated together, as though they 
were one and the same. Accordingly, the author says, (p. 100): 


Let us ask ourselves what was the ultimate object of Christ’s scheme? 
When the divine society was established and organized, what did he 
expect it to accomplish? To the question we may suppose he would 
have answered, The object of the Divine Society is that God's will may 
be done in earth as it is done in heaven. In the language of our day, 
its object was the emprovement of morality. 


It is doubtless true that the improvement of morality entered 
largely into Christ’s purpose when he came into this world, and that 
it was one of the ends he intended to accomplish by establishing a 
“Divine Society.” Nor it is to be wondered at, perhaps, that one 
who finds in the gospels no doctrine of atonement and regenera- 
tion, no recognition of a guiltiness in sinners that can be removed 
only by the blood of atonement, no assertion of a carnality in the 
hearts of sinful men that forbids the thought of their being children 
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of God without a new and spiritual birth, should find in the teachings 
of Christ regarding the ultimate object of his “scheme,” nothing 
more momentous, or more vital to the well-being of men, than the 
improvement of their morals. Indeed, if the relationship of ‘crea- 
tures is the highest that men can sustain to God, and if they are 
children of God by virtue of this relationship,—whatever their 
moral natures, and notwithstanding their guilt,—it would seem that 
the improvement of morality must be the ultimate object of any 
scheme of salvation for them, and of any Divine Society among 
them. For if they are already children of God, and therefore heirs 
of heaven, nothing more need be done for them, nothing more can be 
needed, to prepare them to go into the presence of their Father, and 
become inmates of his home, but toimprove their morals. And these 
are the opinions of a great many men besides the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo.” ‘They are widely held, and freely propagated, as they have 
been, from the days of Pelagius until now, by all who have allowed 
that Christ was in any sense the Saviour of sinners, but have denied 
the two cardinal facts of the gospel,—atonement and regeneration. 
But no one can read the gospels and “draw from them the con- 
clusions about Christ which the facts themselves, critically weighed, 
seem to warrant,” as our author gave us to understand he had done, 
without taking into consideration a class of facts to which he does 
not seem to have given any attention; nor without weighing a class 
of teachings which find no place in his conclusions. There was no 
need of resorting to a supposition as to what Christ would have said 
if he had been inquired of touching the ultimate object of his 
“scheme.” His own words are on record in his “biographies.” If 
they had been consulted they would have given a definite answer, 
even though they had not been very critically weighed; and this 
answer would have been quite unlike the one which is here put into 
his mouth by a guess, and then interpreted into another answer 
which may mean the same,—which may mean something very differ- 
ent. This method of dealing with Christ, declaring what were his 
experiences and his plans, without paying any attention whatever to 
his own declarations, is quite common now-a-days, and very popular. 
But it admits of a question whether this method is altogether fair 
towards him, or likely to be as correct in its results, as the method 
of allowing his own statements to have some place in the decision. 
Now when we look at Christ’s words themselves, we find an abun- 
dant recognition of the fact, that the world’s morals needed im- 
proving; but we find, also, that when he refers to the ultimate 
object of his “scheme,” and of the “Divine Society,” he has in his 
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mind something, more fearful than even bad morals, from which it is 
his purpose to save men. We find, as a matter of fact, that when he 
speaks of this purpose, he has next to nothing to say of the morals 
of those whom he aims to save; but he has a great deal to say of 
their condemnation and death, and of their being under the wrath of 
God. If our author had taken the trouble to read the third chapter 
of the gospel of John, he would have found the ultimate object of 
Christ’s ‘“‘scheme” in those ever fresh, though often quoted, words : 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
And if it is objected that, contrary to the opinion of some of the ablest 
critics, these are the words not of Christ himself, but of the Evangelist, 
still we have only to go back a single verse to find the same great, 
truth in words which, none can deny, were spoken by the Lord: “And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” If the author had asked, What is in- 
volved in this, ‘should not perish, but have eternal life” ? and looked 
for his answer from Christ himself and his “biographers,” he would 
have found that the perishing was the result of being under condem- 
nation, and being the object of God’s wrath; and that the obtaining 
of eternal life was intimately connected with being set free from this 
condemnation, and delivered from this wrath: ‘He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” “He that hear- 
eth my words, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation; but is passed out of death 
into life.” Hence, when Christ would express in a single sentence 
the ultimate object of his “scheme,” he said nothing of the kind attri- 
buted to him by our author, but this, “I lay down my life for the 
sheep. Iam come that they might have life.” He expresses the 
same thought in another form when he says, “The Son of man came 
to give his life a ransom for many;” and when, having summed up all 
that was taught “‘in all the Scriptures, in the law of Moses, in the 
prophets, and in the psalms,” concerning him, he added, “Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day; and that repentance andgremission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations.” If he had spoken of 
nothing but repentance here, his words might have been taken as 
referring only to an “improvement of morals ;” but because he speaks 
of the remission of sins on repentance, and with a view to which 
repentance is to be preached, such a limitation is impossible. 
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The improvement of morals is all well enough in its place, but 
Christ has taught us that the deliverance of the soul from condemna- 
tion and the wrath of God is of the first importance. He.would, by 
all means, have our morals improved, but it is of greater consequence 
that we be saved from hell. To save us from this it was, he teaches 
us, that “he gave himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God.” 
He was made a curse for us that he might remove the curse from us. 
This is the view which his own words give when he speaks immediately 
of the purpose of his own mission. When he puts his commands upon 
the members of the “Divine Society,” and thus brings the ultimate 
object of this Society before them, the purpose is still the same: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he had said this he breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Salvation from 
damnation, remission of sins through the blood of atonement, these 
stand out as the great object for which the members of the “ Divine 
Society ” are to live and labor. As Christ died to make these possi- 
ble, so his disciples have it given to them for their life work to make 
them actual in the lives and experiences of the lost; and all the mem- 
bers of the “ Divine Society” are taught, that whatever a man’s morals 
may be, or may become, the purpose of the gospel and of the church 
of Christ towards him is not accomplished unless his sins are par- 
doned, and he is brought into a new relation to God and his law 
through faith in his Son. 

As in treating of the person of Christ, our author’s fundamental 
error is the keeping out of sight the greatest and most prominent of 
all the truths taught regarding him in the gospels, namely, that he 
is the Saviour of sinners through atonement; so his fundamental and 
fatal error in treating of Christ’s teachings is that of making no account 
of the most prominent fact in these teachings, namely, that men need a 
salvation that requires an atonement. As he does not recognize this 
fact, none of his conceptions of Christ and Christianity include the ulti- 
mate object either of his “scheme,” or of the “ Divine Society.” For 
the same reason they d@not embrace the greatest moving forces by 
which Christianity is accomplishing its mission. The cross of Christ, 
as it is viewed in this book, lacks the one element of power with which 
it is always invested by the apostles, and which gives it its real efficacy 
in the minds of the great majority, nay, of all, who truly bow before 
it, and receive it as the pledge of life to their souls. In “ Ecce 
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Homo” the death of Christ, with all its precedent agony, was only 
one of his many self-sacrifices for men by means of which he showed 
them the nature of the “enthusiasm of humanity.” With the apostles, 
and with those who accept in full, as the apostles did, our Saviour’s 
teachings regarding himself, the death of Christ is all this,—and in- 
finitely more. To them it is the grand and crowning illustration of 
the “enthusiasm of humanity,” but beyond this,—higher, broader, 
deeper, than this,—it is the ransoming of men from eternal death,— 
the shedding of his blood for the remission of their sins. 

The ultimate object of Christ's “scheme” varies in the view of 
the parties just as their views vary regarding the character and 
object of his death. Accordingly, in the conceptions of the author of 
our volume, baptism, the initiatory rite into the ‘“ Divine Society,” is 
only an initiatory rite, a rite which, to use his own words, has become 
“for those who live in the midst of a baptized community unneces- 
sary.” In the conceptions of the apostles, and largely in the current 
conceptions, it is an initiatory rite, but it is also much more; so much 
more, that it can never become unnecessary in any community; for 
it is the symbol of all that the death of Christ means in the great 
work of redemption. And so the Lord’s supper, in the conceptions 
of the author of “Ecce Homo,” is only a meal of fellowship between 
brethren whose morals are becoming improved. It was this to the 
apostles, it is this to those who hold the current conceptions; but 
it was this, and is this, only incidentally; primarily it is the remem- 
bering of the Lord in his passion, when he was bearing our iniquities, 
that he might redeem us to God by his blood ;—showing thus his 
death till he come; showing it not only as one of his many acts of 
self-sacrifice, but as the great and atoning sacrifice, in which he be- 
came the “ propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” 

According to the conception which the author of “Ecce Homo” 
entertains of Christ and Christianity, the song of the saved who reach 
heaven from this earth will be, “Unto him that loved us, and by a 
glorious example and illustration of the enthusiasm of humanity, im- 
proved our morals !”. According to the conception of apostles and 
evangelists, and those who think with them, that song will be, “ Unto 
Him that loved us, and gave himself for us, and redeemed us to God 
by his blood !”” 

S. R. Mason. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 























THE NEW DOMINION. 


N the first day of July, A. D. 1867, an event took place in the 
northern portion of this hemisphere, which can scarcely fail to 
have an important bearing upon the future history of North America. 
On that day the proclamation of the Queen of Great Britain, sanc- 
tioning and confirming the federal union of her four principal 
American colonies, went into effect. This movement, which derives 
additional weight and significance from the fact that it distinctly 
foreshadows the early admission into the confederation of all the 
remaining British possessions on the Continent, from Newfoundland, 
in the extreme east, to British Columbia, on the Pacific, may not be 
unworthy of some share of the attention of those who are interested 
in studying the changes and developments of this eventful century. 
By multitudes it was hailed as the birth of a nation. To some it 
came as the somewhat sudden consummation of the dreams and aspi- 
rations of a lifetime ; to others, as the dawn of a new era,—the open- 
ing of a broader and still expanding prospect, full of more powerful 
incentives to toil, and fruitful in larger rewards to ambition. Nor 
were shades wanting to the picture. As was to be expected in the 
introduction of a change so important and so far-reaching in its 
effects, the songs of gratulation were here and there intermingled 
with jarring notes of discord, in the distrustful presages of the timid, 
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the mutterings of the disappointed, and the angry denunciations of 
the guardians of local interests suffering real or fancied injury. 

The event itself, from whatever point of view we regard it, 
whether as a new chapter in the history of British colonial policy, 
a policy which, unfortunately, has not always been so enlightened 
and liberal,—as a new application for admission into the family,— 
not yet, alas! too numerous, of free Protestant nations,—or as a new 
step in the solution of the political problems involved in the future 
history of this western world, is worthy of more than a passing notice. 
Into the previous histories of the several colonies it is not necessary 
to our purpose to enter. Those histories are now chiefly valuable as, 
on the one hand, illustrating the slow, obstructed, yet sure and steady 
steps, by which the presiding genius of the Colonial office groped its 
way, through the dense mist and gloom, once so fearfully broken by 
the lurid lightnings of the American revolution, all the way up to 
the perfect day, whose first clear dawn was the concession of respon- 
sible government, and whose sun has just arisen, full-orbed, in the 
policy of confederation ; and, on the other, as enabling disinterested 
on-lookers to judge how far the colonists have, through all these 
years, by patient endurance and energetic endeavor, by disinterested 
patriotism, strong love of freedom and unswerving adherence to 
great principles, proved themselves worthy of the charter they now 
claim for the founding of a new nationality, with a character, a mis- 
sion, and a destiny peculiarly its own. ‘ 

Nor is it necessary to trace minutely the steps by which the con- 
summation itself was finally reached. For years the possibility of 
some such union had been a subject of thought and discussion. It 
had furnished a theme for college compositions; had been the inspira- 
tion of an occasional after-dinner speech ; and, once or twice, the 
subject of a formal parliamentary address or official despatch. But 
hitherto the difficulties always encompassing a radical political change 
under a popular form of government, had been found insuperable. 
How long this might have continued to be the case had not local 
causes and difficulties conspired to facilitate the attainment of the 
wished-for result, it is impossible to say. But it cannot be denied to 
those causes and difficulties is owing, under Providence, the almost 
unexampled rapidity with which the movement was forwarded and 
consummated. For a length of time previous, the working of the 
machinery of the legislative union between Upper and Lower Canada, 
had been more and more obstructed. The inequality of the yoke be- 
came in each successive Parliamentary session more plainly apparent. 
The clamor, reasonable enough upon its face, on the part of the 
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western and more populous province, for representation by popula- 
tion, became louder year by year, and, as was becoming clear to all 
parties, must eventually prevail. On the other hand the reluctance 
of the weaker member of the Union,—a reluctance equally easy to 
understand,—to a measure which would give, in effect, the whole 
balance of power into the hands of a people different, for the most 
part, in race, institutions, and religion, did not diminish. The state 
of affairs is suggestively shown in the fact that in a period of a little 
over two years, no less than five different governments had charge 
of the affairs of the country. The inevitable dead-lock at length 
came. Then it was that all became tired of the indecisive and 
apparently interminable struggle, and a majority of both political 
parties were ready to fall in with the statesmanlike and patriotic 
proposition of one of the leaders of the opposition. A coalition was 
formed for the special object of seeking to bring about a federal 
union, to embrace, if possible, the Maritime and Island Provinces. 
In the meantime, events had been taking place in the smaller 
provinces on the seaboard, tending manifestly to the same result. 
It seemed, if we may devoutly accommodate the language of Holy 
Writ to the operations of an over-ruling Providence in the affairs of 
nations, as if “the set time had come.” Those provinces were be- 
coming tired of the weak isolation, the petty politics, the comparative 
insignificance, which were the legitimate result of their division into 
a number of small independencies, separated by hostile tariffs, by 
diverse currencies, and by the want of a uniform commercial policy. 
The desire for a broader arena became gradually stronger. Over- 
tures on their part towards the larger union having hitherto proved 
fruitless, their attention was now turned to a scheme of consolidation 
amongst themselves,—a Maritime Tri-Union. The result was that 
by a happy coincidence, or as we prefer to say, by one of those ar- 
rangements of Divine Providence, which we are accustomed, with 
doubtful propriety, to call “interpositions,” since, were the scope of 
our vision sufficiently comprehensive, we should, doubtless, see in 
them but harmonious links in an eternal chain, the commissioners 
sent by the Canadian Government were enabled to meet delegates 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island already 
in session for the purpose of consultations preliminary to the smaller 
Union. A general conference was the result. The manifest advan- 
tages of the larger confederation were dwelt upon. The seaboard 
and inland colonies were seen to be the natural complements of each 
other. It seemed necessary but to add the rich mines, the inex- 
haustible fisheries, and the excellent harbors of the former, to the 
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abundant agricultural capabilities and the unequalled internal com- 
munications, natural and artificial, of the latter, to secure all the 
physical conditions necessary to the existence and growth of a pow- 
erful and independent nation. The negotiations went rapidly for- 
ward. Upon the inevitable mistakes, the local dissatisfactions, the 
unfortunate hostility engendered in a large portion of the population 
of one of the contracting provinces,—a hostility which, though rap- 
idly subsiding, has not yet entirely disappeared,—it is not our object 
to dwell. Suffice it to say that, with a rapidity and a harmony, on 
the whole, perhaps, unexampled in the history of similar movements, 
if, indeed, such a history exists, the deliberations culminated in a 
Federal Union of the provinces already named, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Nor is any disposition manifested to adopt 
the short-sighted motto of a distinguished British statesman, at one 
of the intermediate stages of British reform, to “rest and be thank- 
ful.” Newfoundland is already knocking for admission. Independ- 
ent little Prince Edward Island is said to be wavering, and likely 
soon to follow in the wake of her sea-girt sister. And, almost 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, the immense territories in 
the Northwest, so long under the sway of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, have been successfully negotiated fur, and very soon that 
vast region, with its valuable minerals, and its broad and fertile 
plains and prairies, will be part and parcel of the New Dominion. 
Nor does Canadian ambition stop there. Having thus pushed her 
way to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, she has good reason to 
hope that at no distant day her extended hand will be grasped, across 
the lofty barrier, by British Columbia. Then will the electric cur- 
rent be uninterrupted from Trinity Bay to Nootka Sound, and the 
world be shown the spectacle of a sister band, linked by the threefold 
cord of interest, allegiance, and blood, stretching in an unbroken line 
from the calm solitudes of the eastern Pacific far out over the rest- 
less waters of the busy Atlantic. 

A question of the utmost importance as affecting the future co- 
herence and harmony of the confederation, but which it would be 
scarcely in keeping with the design of this article to discuss, arises 
with respect to the nature of the union, or, in other words, to the 
constitution adopted. We may, however, observe, in passing, that a 
broad principle, the soundness of which is beyond question, underlies 
the whole structure. That principle is the relegation of local interests 
to local legislation, and the securing to the central government of ab- 
solute control over all matters affecting the whole commonwealth. 
That this principfe has been perfectly adhered to in detail, would be 
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too much to hope. At the same time we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that those to whom was committed the framing of the new con- 
stitution, approached and carried on their work in the possession of 
facilities never before enjoyed under similar circumstances. They 
were aided on the one hand, in the British Cabinet and Parliament, 
by the wisdom and experience of statesmen second to none in the 
world, and they had, on the other, the priceless privilege of studying, 
in the light of seventy-eight years of sternest trial, what one of them 
characterized as “one of the most skilful works which human intel- 
ligence ever created,—one of the most perfect organizations that ever 
governed a free people,—the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” Deriving from this latter source many excellent features 
for imitation, they were led also to deviate from it in one or two im- 
portant particulars. By the perpetuation of the cherished institution 
of all the provinces, a responsible executive, they hoped to reduce to 
the minimum the danger of even a brief one-man despotism. By 
constituting the general government the centre of power, and une- 
quivocally securing to it authority in all matters not specially and 
specifically given over to the local legislatures, they aimed to obviate, 
as far as possible, any future conflicts on questions of “state rights.” 
But with what prudence and skill they used their invaluable helps in 
the great work entrusted to them. future history must prove, and 
posterity decide. 

To the reflective Christian mind, concerned for the best interests 
of the human race, and accustomed to study all events in the light of 
their probable effects upon the social, moral, and religious elevation 
of mankind, such an event as the virtual founding of a new nation, 
cannot fail to suggest inquiries of the deepest moment. What will 
be the distinctive character of the new nationality ?—its attitude to- 
wards other nations ?—its influence upon the progress of peace, good 
government, and religious truth, in the world? These questions are 
intimately connected, and the answers to all may be evolved, with 
more or less approximation to correctness, from certain given con- 
ditions. It would be folly to take up the role of tne prophet. Yet it 
cannot be denied that, in the main, in history as in nature, the flower 
and the fruit of the future, are in the germ of the present. Unfor- 
seen contingencies may, it is true, arise; agencies, now dormant or 
unsuspected, may become active, which will put to fault our shrewdest 
calculations, and mock our purblind prescience. Yet the uniformity 
of God’s laws is, as a rule, discoverable, even by us, in the develop- 
ment of national, as of individual life. To the careless observer the 
early manhood, or the middle age, may differ broadly from the fancied 
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promise of youth, but to the keen eye of the student of human nature, 
the latter is usually but the logical result of the former,—the pro- 
duct of natural traits by educational influences. Equally true is it, 
in the life of a nation, that “the child is father to the man.” 

In attempting to study the horoscope of an infant people, two or 
three points seem specially worthy of attention. We may instance 
the physical conditions, as given in the natural character and re- 
sources of the country; the moral conditions, as given in the mental 
and moral characteristics of the people, and the external conditions, 
as given in the influences brought to bear upon them by contact and 
intercourse with other nations. 

That the mere superficial extent of a country affords a very poor 
criterion, of either the power or the progress of its inhabitants, a 
glance at the map of Europe will abundantly illustrate. At the same 
time the tendencies of the civilization and spirit of the age, must not 
be overlooked. The history of the past often exhibits a remarkable 
proneness on the part of people to condensation. The masses have 
been fond of crowding together in comparatively small districts, and 
usually have only extended their occupation of territory in obedience to 
the law of necessity, enforced by over-population. This tendency, still 
largely characteristic, often necessarily so, of many nations of the old 
world, may also be traced in some portions of America, as for instance, 
in the French-speaking portions of the Dominion. The ancestral 
estate is divided, and sub-divided, and new lands contiguous are seized 
upon, often with much less regard to quality than to nearness of loca- 
tion, until large districts are to be found, almost wholly occupied by 
the descendants of two or three original settlers. Neither much ob- 
servation, nor much reflection, is needed for predicting the results. 
The smothering of the spirit of enterprise upon which the rapid sub- 
jection of nature’s domains depends, and the ever increasing poverty 
which cannot fail to follow the sub-division of land, in agricultural 
communities, beyond certain limits, are easily foreseen and frequently 
observed. But very different is the spirit usually manifested in this 
wide western world, especially by the Anglo-Saxon. The genius of 
the West is a spirit of freedom, of expansion. The emigrant from the 
swarming villages and crowded marts of the old world, inhales a sense 
of roominess in the very atmosphere. The broad Atlantic rolls be- 
tween him and the mother land, drowning in its relentless dashings 
every uprising voice of fond regret and useless yearning. Before him 
is a new domain, varied, vast, almost limitless. Great rivers, ocean 
lakes, magnificent forests, immense expanses of rolling upland and 


waving prairie, invite to independent action and free selection. Here 
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it will be long before any second Britain, or Germany, or Holland, 
with teeming millions swarming in comparatively narrow districts, 
can spring up. On this western hemisphere the country aspiring to 
become populous and powerful, must be able to point to fertile terri- 
tories of largeextent and endless variety, to tempt the various and 
fastidious tastes of the inflowing population, if, like Canada, she is 
ambitious to grow, as her powerful neighbor, not merely by the slow 
process of internal increase, but by the absorption of a continuous and 
ever increasing volume from without. 

To what extent is the New Dominion prepared to meet this con- 
dition? Ours is an age of statistics. The representative practical 
man demands facts and figures. But, without venturing to insinu- 
ate a doubt as to the proverbial incapacity for falsehood of the latter, 
we may observe that figures, after all, often convey not only very 
dry, but very inadequate, conceptions of truth. Therefore, without 
importing them very largely into this discussion, and talking glibly 
of millions of square miles, and tens of millions of acres, let us endeavor 
by one or two simple comparisons derived from various sources, to 
illustrate the position occupied by Canada in respect to the physical 
conditions of growth. Borrowing, for instance, from a recent news- 
paper article, two or three statements which may easily be verified, 
we find that, of the four provinces already in the union, Ontario 
alone is capable of being cut into four kingdoms, each of them very 
nearly equal in territorial extent to England, and the whole double 
the size of Scotland and Ireland combined. “To get a country as 
large as Quebec, it would be necessary to add Scotland to Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick would very nearly make another 
England.” Or, to vary the illustration, the confederation as it at 
present stands, is “very nearly as large as Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Portugal combined,” and embraces a territory larger than 
“tall the New England states, with New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Florida taken 
together.” The addition of the Hudson’s Bay territory, now as good 
as accomplished, will at a very moderate computation and leaving out 
of the account the vast northern regions of which comparatively little 
is yet known, more than double the habitable area already spoken of. 
The increase consists, too, in a large measure of prairie, heretofore 
the chief agricultural lack of the Dominion, and of woodland, both of 
remarkable fertility. The soil throughout the whole dominion is said 
to be, on the average, much more fertile than that of Scotland, and the 
climate in many respects better, yet it will be seen that in the terri- 
tory above referred to, there is “room for a population of upwards of 
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forty millions, without there being more than half the per centage to 
the square mile which is, at present, the rule in Scotland.” 

With respect to’climate and productions it must be confessed that 
to those accustomed to southern climes, there is something not too 
inviting in the vision of snow upon the ground during several months 
of the year. Yet it should be borne in mind by those accustomed to 
think of Canada as a region fit only for the polar bear and the Es- 
quimaux, that the country is, on the whole, unsurpassed in the pro- 
duction of the grains, vegetables, and fruits most essential to life and 
comfort. Nor are the agricultural productions, varied and valuable 
as they are, by any means the whole, or the chief part of the physical 
resources of the country. It is only necessary to refer, on the one 
hand, to the inexhaustible fisheries; to the vast, well-timbered forests ; 
to the rich coal fields, those invaluable store-houses of latent power ; to 
the valuable mines of other minerals and of metals, gold not excepted ; 
and, on the other, to the excellent media of foreign and internal com- 
merce aflorded by the spacious harbors, the peerless St. Lawrence, the 
great lakes, and the magnificent canals and railroads completed or in 
process of construction, to convince, we think, the most skeptical, that 
if the new Dominion fails to attain the status of a powerful nation, 
the cause must be sought elsewhere than in the lack of natural 
resources. 

But these natural resources constitute, after all, but one of the con- 
ditions of national greatness. Without some good proportion of these, 
progress is, beyond certain limits, impossible. But a very cursory 
glance at the world of to-day, affords ample proof that these gifts of 
God may be showered upon a land in amplest profusion, and yet that 
land utterly fail to become either a home of freedom and might, or a 
radiating centre of healthful influences. : And the same survey illus- 
trates with equal clearness, the fact that very serious deficiencies in 
the area, soil, and climate of a country, may be more than compen- 
sated for by the mental and moral force of the inhabitants. A glance 
from South to North America, from Spain and Portugal to Holland or 
Germany, even from Ireland to Scotland, abundantly illustrates that 
the history of a country is moulded, after all, much less by sunny 
skies and fruitful soil, than by blood and brain and muscle. 

In pausing, for a moment, to inquire in what measure Canada pos- 
sesses what we have tgrmed the “ moral conditions” of national life 
and progress, it becomes us to speak with, diffidence. But we may 
observe that, in attempting to estimate the ability of any people to 
carve out a worthy future, three things suggest themselves as es- 
pecially worth of consideration. We must look to the stock from 
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which they spring; the influences of location and surroundings; and 
the character of the laws, institutions, and traditions, likely to be 
perpetuated. 

In regard to the first, Canadians have no cause to blush. The 
Anglo-Saxon blood courses in the veins of the great majority. Theirs 
is the heritage of a record, glorious alike in war and in peace. The 
kingdom of which they are the offspring, is preéminently the mother 
of nations. They are closely allied by blood to the two peoples who, 
at the present day, are doing more for the civilization of the world ; 
more for the amelioration of the condition of the human family ; more 
for the progress of good government and right thought; more, in 
short, for the social, intellectual, moral, and spiritual improvement of 
mankind, than any other, or all others combined. Nor is it either 
extravagant in respect to the one, or in the least derogatory to the 
other, to say that that mighty empire of the west which, to-day, 
stands second only to Great Britain in most characteristics worthy of 
a great nation, and in many, second not even to her, owes in a very 
great degree her proud eminence, to the indomitable energy and per- 
severance, the resistless bravery and strong love of freedom, born of 
the Anglo-Saxon blood. It remains for those to whom are committed 
the destinies of the Dominion, to show that that blood, whether trans- 
mitted from veins of ancestors on Canadian soil, or freshly infused 
from the historic shores of the old land, has not deteriorated in the 
process, nor suffered dilution in long years of intense devotion to the 
arts of peace. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that account would be made, in this 
connection, of the presence in some portions of Canada, of an element 
of nationality by no means inconsiderable and very different in 
character. It cannot be forgotten that in Quebec the majority, and 
in some of the other provinces a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion, are descendants of the predecessors of the British, in the occupa- 
tion of the country. ‘This people, owing partly, perhaps, to less 
enterprising and robust habits of mind, and partly to the cramping 
effects of an educational and religious system which fetters individuality 
and curbs independent thought, is, it must be confessed, in the main, 
unprogressive. But the danger of obstruction to national advancement 
from the French population, is too small to excite apprehension. For, 
in the first place, the “war of races” is over,—buried, 1 is hoped, 
beyond all fear of resurrection. That war was “extinguished,” to 
use the words of an eminent French Canadian statesman, “on the 
day the British government granted Canada responsible government, 
by which all its inhabitants, without distinction of race or creed, were 
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placed on a footing of equality.” And, in the second place, such an 
accession of both weight and velocity was brought to the forces of 
Protestantism and progression in the act of union, as to render their 
momentum, it is believed, irresistible. There seems, indeed, reason 
to hope that even some of the traditionary landmarks of the old habi- 
tants may be swept away by the current, and the way cleared for the 
occupation of larger domains by the French intellect and conscience. 

When we attempt to estimate the probable effects of circumstances 
upon the growth and complexion of the Canadian character in its forma- 
tive and transition stages, we see no cause for discouragement. In 
the plastic periods of the national, as of the individual mind, no influ- 
ence, however feeble; no contact, however slight,—if such influence and 
contact be frequent or constant,—can safely be disregarded. As in 
the one case every object of daily sight, every subject of frequent 
thought, each child playmate, each new school-master, even the familiar 
tree in the old nursery, and the babbling brook beyond the oft-climbed 
hill, leaves its indelible impress; so in the other, not only the con- 
stant contacts of business intercourse, and the potency of ever-present 
example,—of which we shall speak presently —but likewise all the con- 
ditions and pursuits of every-day life, and even the magic influences 
of accustomed sights and scenery, must be taken into the account. 

In the ordinary concomitants of daily life in the Dominion, we find 
nothing of an enervating tendency, but the opposite. All history 
shows that no-people can be long and constantly exposed to the attri- 
tion of influences tending to effeminacy, without sooner of later mani- 
festing the effects in mental and moral degeneracy. But here we fail 
to detect the presence of such influences in any marked degree. The 
climate, if in many parts severe, is yet infinitely preferable, from our 
present point of view, to those in which the heat of a tropical sun 
tends, if not to relax both muscle and brain, at least to render the 
vigorous exercise of either less easy and agreeable, and where, in ac- 
cordance with nature’s law of compensation, the very spontaneity and 
exuberance with which the soil brings forth the comforts and luxuries 
of life, second the enervating influences of climate. The New Domin- 
ion, situated well up in the temperate zone, is not far from affording 
those conditions in this respect which have been found most effective 
in fostering physical and mental vigor, energy, and endurance. So, 
too, the fertile soil, the deep mine, the mountain forests, and the teem- 
ing seas, though all supplying, with no niggard hand, the means of 
strength and progress, the pacis ornamenta et subsidia belli, alike 
refuse to yield their treasures, save to the prowess of the vigorous arm 
and intellect. They obey only the mandate of industry, and economic 
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science. The other class of effects produced by the circumstances of 
physical condition upon national character in the process of develop- 
met, though more subtle in their manifestations, and more difficult 
of estimate or analysis, are by no means slight or fanciful, nor yet 
wholly intangible. One needs but to compare in thought the charac- 
teristics, now stereotpyed by epithets, of the plodding Dutchman, the 
gay Frenchman, the brave Swiss mountaineer, or even of the bold 
Briton of the sea coast, the canny Scotchman of the lowlands, and the 
hardy Highlander, with the natural features of their respective coun- 
tries, to find ample illustration of the operations of the natural law in 
question. But no where, perhaps, are the effects of this class of 
influences more distinctly traceable than in ancient Greece, with its 
wonderful variety and its sudden contrasts in physical configuration 
and character, of even adjacent districts. Low lying Beotia, for 
instance, with its swamps, shallow lakes, and fertile plains, is not more 
. different in physical character from Attica,—separated only by a 

slight mountain range,—with its light, dry soil, its rock-ribbed hills 
and dashing rivulets, than was the sluggish, luxury-loving Beeotian, 
from the keen, active, versatile, and intellectual Athenian. Viewed 
from this point, Canada is not destitute of promise. The wide 
Dominion, by its very majesty of extent, seems adapted to awaken 
broader views and larger ambitions in its people,—an effect very 
marked as the product of a similar cause, in the neighboring republic. 
And then, as was to be expected in so extensive a country, it embraces 
within itself all the varieties of scenery, occupation, and outward cir- 
cumstance, necessary to perpetuate, or to originate, within the one 
set of national boundaries, many specific varieties of character. The 
tendency of modern science, multiplying modes and means of inter- 
communication, and almost annihilating space as a barrier to inter- 
course, is, manifestly, to reduce to the minimum the effects of local 
causes in this direction. Yet, even in the young American republic, 
where the means of cheap and rapid internal travel have been multi- 
plied with marvellous rapidity, the differences in physical and mental 
type, characteristic of different sections, north, east, south, and west, 
are already proverbial. So, in the rock-bound coasts and lovely vales 
of Nova Scotia; the magnificent forest hills of New Brunswick; the 
gentle undulations of fertile Ontario; the enchanting islets of the St. 
Lawrence; the rugged sublimity of the mountain scenery in some 
portions of the gulf shore and Lake Superior regions; the chain of 
great lakes, unique in size, as in the grandeur of their mighty cata- 
ract; the beautiful rivers of the East, and the boundless prairies of 
the great West, we recognize some of the essential conditions of many 
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varieties and degrees of manly vigor and valor, mental and moral 
power, patriotic enthusiasm, and poetic fervor. We need scarcely 
add, that just in proportion as Canadian statesmen succeed in fusing 
all the diverse elements, thus furnished to their hand, into a real sub- 
stantial unity, by the forces of a common interest and a common 
allegiance, just in that proportion will they realize the ideal of a 
nation. 

We cannot do more than glance briefly at the laws, institutions, and 
traditions, in accordance with which the young confederation enters 
upon the fulfilment of her destiny. These all, in the mass, might be 
concisely, and, we think, not inaccurately described as the product of 
two constituents. There is, in each case, a British base, with varying 
quantities of American republicanism in combination. Next to a 
sound constitutional basis, clearly defined by writing or precedent, 
and guarded by representative parliamentary bodies, there is nothing, 
perhaps, so intimately related to the vitality of a state, as just and 
wise laws, vigorously and impartially administered. Few will doubt 
that, in respect to this test of national vis vite, the great kingdom to 
which Canadians are proud to owe allegiance, stands in the front 
rank. The liberty of the subject, and the rights of the different 
estates of the realm, are not more jealously secured by the provisions 
of magna charta, and the precedents and usages of that glorious un- 
written constitution, so carefully elaborated by successive generations 
to the present day, than are the sacred possessions of property, 
character, and life, by that magnificent written code which now stands 
on her statute books, the’ product of the combined wisdom and ex- 
perience of a long roll of statesmen, able and patriotic as the world 
has ever seen. Perhaps we should not be far beside the mark, did 
we add that the latter is scarely less extensively the model upon 
which the civil and criminal codes of most free nations are moulded, 
than is the system of representative and responsible government, 
which is the outgrowth of the former, the model of modern free 
governments. Hence, when we say that the laws, like the constitu- 
tion, of the Dominion are, to a considerable extent, modelled after 
British originals, and that they are administered by a judiciary ele- 
vated, in accordance with British precedents, as far as possible above 
the reach of outside influence and pressure, we but state a fact which 
is a source at once of pride and of confidence to the colonists. At 
the same time it is hoped and believed, that Canadian law-makers 
have proved, and will prove, themselves no servile copyists. New 
systems must always be accommodated to new conditions and exigen- 
cies. In a new country the precision and rigidity of old country 
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systems are often impracticable, and even undesirable. Some degree 
of flexibility and elasticity, both in the processes and in the results of 
legislation, is rendered occasionally necessary, not only by the volun- 
tary casting off of many old world traditions, to which we may refer 
presently, but also by the unavoidably changed conditions and sur- 
roundings. It is, therefore, matter of congratulation if, as is believed, 
Canadian legislators have been found sufficiently judicious to study 
carefully the special wants of the country and the time, to modify or 
originate accordingly, and to profit freely and without prejudice, by 
the wisdom and experience of their neighbors across the lakes. 

The word “institutions” is a term of large extension, and might, 
without violation of good usage, have been so employed as to em- 
brace a much wider scope and, indeed, some things already spoken of. 
But for convenience’ sake, and the want of a better, we use it to 
denote certain features of the social system which, though generally 
more or less distinctly recognized and regulated by public legislation, 
are yet mainly dependent in their development and working, upon 
the people themselves. They but indirectly, though most powerfully, 
affect the commonwealth as such. The class might be enlarged, but 
we shall confine ourselves to two principal points, as standing out 
preéminently above all others in instrinsic and practical importance. 
We refer to education and religion. 

Intellectually, the Dominion is too young to have much of a record. 
A few writers, a few orators, a few statesmen, a few divines, possibly 
a few whose names might be admitted into the exclusive roll of poets, 
are known beyond the boundaries of the confederation. But its lit- 
erature is yet to be formed. Nor are the conditions of success, it 
is hoped, wanting. There is no reason in the nature of things, 
nothing in race, or climate, or locality, or surroundings, nor yet in 
the promise of the past, or the aspects of the present, to intimate 
that a brilliant future may not yet be hers. The inhabitants are 
many of them from some of the most intellectual regions of Great 
Britain and Europe. The sons of the soil are not below the average 
in mental ability or scholarly ambition. Appetite is stimulated and 
taste cultivated by full and free access to the literary stores of the Old 
World and the New. Lastly, appliances and facilities for intellec- 
tual culture of the highest order, are provided and placed within 
the reach of the masses to an extent scarcely, perhaps, surpassed in 
any country in Europe or America. Some of the most important 
provinces in the Union have school and college systems second to 
none in the world, in their adaptedness to promote the two great 
ends of public instruction,—sound rudimentary training for all, and 
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thorough mental cultivation for the largest possible number. The 
gradation is easy and complete, from the district school, essentially 
free, through the various intermediate stages as supplied by higher 
and grammar schools, county or local academies, public and denomi- 
national colleges, all the way up to the provincial universities, some 
of which are magnificently endowed and thoroughly equipped. Only 
in one particular.—a most important one, it is true,—does the Do- 
minion seem to fall short, in its educational arrangements, of the 
excellence of its republican neighbor. We refer to the defective 
provision made for the higher education of woman. Private and de- 
nominational seminaries are doing much, but they can by no means 
supply the lack of public service. This radical defect, there is good 
cause to hope, will shortly be remedied, to a considerable extent, at 
least. Provision will no doubt be made, in accordance with the 
example set by some of the old English universities, whereby young 
women will be enabled to profit by the same courses of lectures given 
to young men in the best institutions, and will be furnished with the 
same stimulus to intellectual effort in competitive examinations. 
When those venerable institutions of the mother country, usually the 
most tenacious conservators of whatever is timé-honored, are con- 
' strained to give way to so startling an innovation, Canadian senates 
and professors cannot long delay to follow the lead, and concede a 
tardy meed of justice to the finer moiety of the great whole of human 
intellect.’ 

The intimate connection between the religion of a state, and its 
general well-being and prosperity,—the only aspect of the subject 
which affects our present purpose,—is manifest from two points of 
view. A most salutary and healthful moral restraint is imposed by 
a due regard to the solemn sanctions and prohibitions of Christianity, 
even when there may be reason to doubt the presence of its spirit 
and power. When the influence of religion is so in the ascendent as 
to insure a decorous observance of even its external morals and pro- 
prieties, it is a great blessing to society. And then there are its more 
direct fruits and influences in the lives of those who are in a real and 
intelligible sense ‘the salt of the earth.” Without turning aside to 
inquire into the full meaning of this expression, it is obvious to all 
observation and reflection that the presence in any community of 
such a purifying, elevating element, with an innate and constant 
tendency to diffusion, is an invaluable good, even from a political 

1 Since the above was written, arrangements, we are happy to learn, have been made for the 


admission of ladies to courses of lectures by the professors of University College, Toronto, 
one of the best and most richly endowed institutions in the Dominion. 
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point of view. In both these aspects, then, it is evident that the 
spread of true religion is of vital importance to a young and growing 
country. It would be a waste of time, upon this side of the Atlantie, 
to stay to argue that this great end, the prevalence of the power in 
distinction from the form of Christianity, can best be promoted by 
sundering all connection between church and state,—leaving each 
branch of the Christian church to fulfil its mission, untrammelled 
and self-dependent,—leaving, in short, the whole subject of religion 
just where the Bible leaves it, between the individual conscience and 
its God. To the devout Christian, whose mental vision is not dazzled 
by the glare of an ancient and richly endowed hierarchy, this seems 
too clearly in the very essence, the genius of religion, to admit of 
question. 

The different provinces of the Confederation have some time since 
thrown off the last vestiges of state recognition of any form of creed 
or church. The New Dominion puts forth no unhallowed hand to 
steady the ark of God. She has no lords spiritual, no state-paid 
clergy, no obnoxious tithes or tests. The great Republic which has 
given to religious freedom an impulse which is felt throughout all 
christendom,—an impulse which has already, it is not too much to 
say, contributed largely to the overthrow of one hoary injustice per- 
petrated in the name of religion, and is causing others, even now, to 
totter, does not more zealously guard the perfect religious equality 
of its subjects than she. An illustration of the deep-seated aversion 
of the people to every thing savoring of connection between the state 
and religious institutions, was given in a recent action of the Ontario 
Legislature in reference to denominational cdlleges. To one who had 
never smarted under the unjust exactions and restrictions of an Es- 
tablished Church, it would seem to require no very minute logical 
analysis to distinguish between the religious and the educational 
work done by such institutions. Such persons might be disposed to 
argue, and correctly, too, for aught that appears, that a government 
anxious to promote higher education might safely do so by aiding 
any institution devoted to that work, without in any wise committing 
itself to the religious tenets of the body controlling the institution. 
So long as the educational work is done, and well done, it might be 
considered quite unnecessary to go further, and inquire into the aims 
and the creed of those doing it, before giving them their meed of 
encouragement. But not so ruled the public opinion of Ontario. 
It contains amongst its population many who have had practical expe- § 
rience of state-churchism, and who were mainly attracted to the 
New World by the prospect of immunity from its evils. The Bap- 
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tists and one large body of Presbyterians had, all along, steadily and 
on principle, declined to ask, or receive, assistance in their educational 
enterprizes from the public chest. The same views were strongly 
entertained, if not so practically endorsed, by others. The result 
was that right feeling prevailed over logical reasoning, and the neces- 
sity for nice and troublesome distinctions was swept away by the 
indiscriminate withdrawal of all the obnoxious grants. Neither edu- 
cation or religion is likely to suffer in the result. 

But to return to the point more immediately before us,—the pre- 
valence of religious principle and influence as the effect of the volun- 
tary efforts of the various bodies of Christians. The moral tone and 
status of society, are here, as elsewhere, very far from satisfactory 
when tried by any lofty, ideal standard. Yet, and it is this which 
concerns the present inquiry, the Dominion will probably bear favor- 
ble comparison, in this respect, with any other country. The har- 
monizing, refining, elevating influences of Christianity are illustrated 
in thousands of virtuous and happy homes, in law-abiding and peace- 
ful communities, and in the absence of crime in excessive measure. 
It may, in fact, be questioned whether any land can be pointed out, 
in which the average of crime is less, or that of law-abiding and 
virtuous citizens greater, in proportion to population. Nor is the 
state of religion, in its positive aspects, we think, less encouraging. 
The different bodies of Christians are working with great zeal, and a 
good degree of harmony, for the spread of religious truth, at home 
and abroad. The forms of infidelity and deadly error that may here 
and there exist, are not actively fostered or propagated. The leaven 
of truth is constantly, it is hoped, if slowly, diffusing itself throughout 
the mass. 

After what has been said, it is not necessary to add much by way of 
attempting to describe the traditions, or, in other words, the habits of 
thought and of policy, likely to obtain in the developing nationality. 
America in the north, no less than elsewhere, is the land of the free. 
In commercial matters Canadians will, no doubt, as far as circum- 
stances may seem to admit, copy the large and liberal policy of Great 
Britain. The science of political economy has come to be too deeply 
studied in America, as well as in England, to admit of its being 
attempted in either, unless under the pressure of some temporary 
necessity, to restrict that free intercourse of nations, and that free 
interchange of the products of various climes and regions, which are 

@so manifestly the design of nature, and which contribute so largely 
to civilization and good fellowship, as well as to material comfort and 
prosperity. Free trade, like liberty of conscience, is one of those 
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grand ideas so plainly written in the nature of things, and so instinc- 
tively commending itself to human intelligence, that it is “mighty 
and must prevail.” The battle has already been fought, and the vic- 
tory won, in British North America. Details only need attention and 
adjustment. 

Nor do Canadians cling less tenaciously than any other people to 
the cherished birthright, the traditionary heritage, of the Anglo- 
Saxon, freedom of speech. The platform, the press, and the pulpit, 
are alike untrammelled and unconditioned, save in respect to infringe- 
ment upon the sacred rights of property, life, or reputation. The 
impulse given by these mighty engines of thought to every kind of 
progress, is each day more apparent. 

Lastly, we notice one particular in which the Dominion seems 
rather to have cast off the traditions of the old world in favor of 
those of the new. We refer to hereditary class distinctions. The 
aristocracy of birth is an exotic which will scarcely bear transplanting 
to these western climes. The soil, at any rate, is quite too new, as 
yet. The tendency thus far, in the history of the provinces, has been 
not to ignore social distinctions, but to avoid artificial ones,—to leave 
the class divisions to follow the planes of cleavage indicated by the Cre- 
ator in the mental formations. Talent and merit may, and often do, 
force their way to eminence in the mother country, in spite of obstacles. 
The true, and we believe to a great extent, the actual policy of the Do- 
minion is to remove the obstacles. Some of her leading public men of to- 
day have climbed to their present positions from the lowest walks of life. 

Such, as they appear to the mind of the writer, are some of the 
circumstances and conditions under which the newly confederated 
British provinces have attained their majority and entered upon the ‘ 
duties and responsibilities of national life. We have aimed at facts. 
We make no predictions, indulge in no enthusiastic visions of coming 
greatness. It were worse than idle to do so in presence of the up- 
heaving and disrupting forces which are ever at work below the sur- 
face of national life, and never more conspicuously than during the 
last decade of years. Our design is simply to justify the attempt now 

_ being made to establish a new nation on a modified British model 
upon this western hemisphere, and to show that the population, the 
institutions, and the resources of the colonies, have reached that pitch 
of development which render the assumption of higher aims and obli- 
gations not only a possibility, but a duty. For a young people to 
claim and assume the reins of self-government before attaining either@ 
wisdom to rule, or strength to protect the weak and to punish the 
guilty, is a folly and a crime. To retain the position of a dependent 
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and a minor after those conditions have been reached, is spiritlessness 
and pusillanimity. We would defend Canada from the one charge and 
the other. 

But the question may be asked, “Is the Dominion actually receiv- 
ing a national status? Is she not rather a colony, and but a colony 

still?” These questions will be answered in considering, for a moment, 
the external conditions of progress, under which she is placed by vir- 
tue of her relations to foreign nations. Remarks under this head 
necessarily partake more of the nature of hypothesis and prediction, and 
shall, therefore, be sparingly indulged in. But the subject is, in itself, 
by no means complex. To only two nations is she so related by loca- 
tion, by natural and political kinship, and inherent elective affinity, 
that her future is likely to be appreciably affected by them. Her con- 
nections with Great Britain, notwithstanding the wide ocean that 
rolls between, still are, and it is her highest ambition that they may 
long continue to be, of the closest and most cordial kind. At the 
same time her position of continued nominal dependence is the result 
of choice rather than of pressure. She is essentially independent, self- 
governing. She has representative government, makes her own laws, 
levies her own taxes, shapes her own political and social institutions, 
and imposes import duties upon English, just as upon other foreign 
goods. Inno material respect are her movements fettered, or her 
liberties curtailed. A generous and right-royal mother says to her, 
“You are free. Your destiny is in your own hands. You may still 
rely upon my friendly interest and counsel, my moral and material 
aid, my warmest sympathy, but it is high time you should begin to 
think and act for yourself. So long as you choose to be called by my 
name, and to follow my fortunes, you shall be assisted and protected 
to the’extent of my resources. If at any time you prefer a different 
course, go in peace, and a mother’s best blessing attend you.” What 
more could a young and ambitious people ask or hope for? Are not 
Canadians, under such circumstances, bound by the strongest motives 
alike of self-interest, of gratitude, and of affection, to cherish and cling 
to their present political allegiance, or, at most, to refuse to change 
it, save for some other form of alliance with the same old land? And 
then, it is further to be borne in mind that, as a whole, they are 
ardently attached to their present British institutions for their own 
sake, and that they look to Britain not in vain for the two chief 
desiderata of their country’s growth, viz., capital, and population. 
These are freely forthcoming, and if the tide of immigration continues 
less in volume than that of the neighboring state, the deficiency will 
be at least partially compensated for by its greater homogeneity. 
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It is evident that, in any event, the future of the Dominion cannot 
but be powerfully affected by the nature of her relations to the great 
Republic which constitutes her next and only neighbor, and shares 
with her the virtual empire of the continent. She confidently claims 
the sympathy and cordial good-will of the great American nation. She 
claims these, not as a craven, or a suppliant, who owes the world an 
apology for presuming to exist and to be free, but as a meed of 
encouragement to a friendly and kindred spirit. And surely from 
the well-known antecedents and generous impulses of that people, she 
has everything to hope. Scions of the same ancient stock ; the boldest 
asserters of the broad principle that all governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed ; but yesterday the uncompro- 
mising champions of the sacred right of American peoples to form their 
own political alliances and choose their forms of government; and every- — 
where the enthusiastic advocates of civil and religious freedom ; they 
cannot fail to fraternize warmly with a new American state, cherishing 
substantially the same principles and aspirations. They cannot fail to 
recognize the right, and to approve the ambition, of the inhabitants 
of Canada to be Canadians. They cannot fail to perceive that the 
strength and resources of a young people must be more rapidly 
developed, and their influence for the promotion of good government 
and human progress proportionably greater, under the powerful 
stimuli of national ambition and national responsibility, than they 
could possibly be in the position of an insignificant appendage to a 
great kingdom, or a great republic. As the grand Scripture ideal of 
religious unity is realized, not in the re-moulding of all forms of church 
organization after any one perfect, existing model, nor yet in the fusion 
of all the various elements in one conglomerate mass, but in the cul- 
tivation of that mighty Christian love which subdues all things unto 
itself and writes upon the arch of its great spiritual temple the com- 
memorative inscription, Unrry 1n DIVERsITY, so the inspiring con- 
ception of universal freedom for the nations of the earth is destined 
to find its realization, not from without, in the mechanical substitution 
of one set form of government, but from within, in the infusion into 
the great heart of every people the transforming and life-giving 
impulse of an intelligent love of liberty. 

But not alone from the powerful aid of sympathy do the inhabitants 
of the Dominion hope to derive benefit from the presence of their ener- 
getic neighbor. With the freest social intercourse, as now enjoyed, 
and- with unrestricted commercial relations such as, in our faith in 
the power of great principles we confidently hope for, the constant 
contact with the intense activity and unbounded enterprise of their 
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neighbors, must bear its fruits. With such examples constantly before 
them, it is inconceivable that a kindred people should ever lapse 
into lethargy or stagnation. Her farmers and her philanthropists, 
her business men and her Christian men alike, can scarcely fail to 
emulate the activity and energy so conspicuously set before them. 
There is yet one other aspect of the relations sustained by Canada 
to the two great Anglo-Saxon nations which we approach with dif- 
fidence, and yet from which we are fain to draw a hopeful augury. 
There is, probably, no political contingency in which, to human eyes, 
the interests of civilization and human progress, and the highest well- 
being of mankind, are so deeply involved, as in the preservation of 
peace and friendship between the two great English-speaking and 
Bible-printing peoples. Is it too much to hope that Canada, occupy- 
ing, as she does, an intermediate position, not inheriting, on the one 
hand, any ancient heirlooms of resentment of real or fancied wrong, 
nor cherishing memories still fresh, of recent injury and annoyance ; 
and free, on the other, from any heritage of aristocratic jealousies or 
wounded pride; closely allied to the one by the bonds of familiar 
intercourse, good neigborhood, and generous rivalry, and bound to 
the other by the strongest ties of admiration, gratitude, and blood,— 
may unconsciously become a mediator and connecting link between 
the two? Should Providence but grant her to fulfil this lofty mission, 


she will not have lived in vain. 
J. E. WELLs. 


Woopstock, ONTARIO. 

















BAPTISM IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 


LL ecclesiastical historians and antiquarians unite in the testi- 
mony, that the Greek Church, in all its branches, has always 
maintained the ancient and scriptural usage of immersion in baptism. 
This fact has often been appealed to by Baptists, in their controversies 
with those who defend and practice affusion or sprinkling instead of 
immersion ; and the statement that the Greeks always have practiced, 
and still practice, immersion exclusively, usually passes unchallenged. 
But now and then a voice is heard, denying the truth of this position. 
The writer of this has received several letters, within the last few 
years, from different sections of the country, suggested by these 
denials, and mentioning the names of respectable persons, who testify 
that they have seen Greek baptisms performed by pouring or sprink- 
ling. Reference has also been made to published testimonies of 
Deylingius, Rev. Pliny Fiske, and others, to prove that the modern 
Greeks, at least, do not always practice immersion. In a little book 
on the Greek Church, published originally by the Religious Tract 
Society, of London, and republished by the American Sunday-school 
Union, the following statements occur, on page 86: “In baptism, 
most of the oriental rubrics prescribe immersion, thrice repeated; 
while the western ritual favors a thrice repeated affusion; but either 
mode is allowed, and either practised in hoth churches, the only differ- 
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ence being as to which is the rule, and which the exception.” . The 
following note is found at the bottom of the page. “The Alexandrian 
Church has always followed the Romanist practice in this respect. 
The Armenians unite the two, for they first sprinkle thrice, and then 
dip thrice.” Dr. Nast, in his learned commentary recently published, 
also denies the uniformity of the Greek practice. Such denials as 
these call for a careful review of the subject; and we must, as truth- 
loving Baptists, either qualify our controversial statements on this 
point, or else find some reasonable explanation of the testimony 
of these respectable authorities. The present paper is written for 
the purpose of contributing something towards the clearer estab- 
lishment of the truth in regard to the practice of the Greek Church 
in baptism. 

It would be easy to cite numerous unqualified testimonies of the 
most learned church historians, affirming the exclusive practice of 
immersion in the Greek Church. Instead of encumbering these pages 
with citations which have been so often repeated, it will be more 
to the purpose to confirm them by some later and less hackneyed 
testimonies. 

Dr. Stanley, in his Lectures on the History of the Eastern. Church, 
says, “to this form (viz. immersion) the Eastern Church stzll rigidly 
adheres, and the most illustrious and venerable portion of it, that of 
the Byzantine Empire, absolutely repudiates and ignores any other 
mode of administration as essentially invalid.” Dr. Stanley has more 
than once visited the East, and has had opportunities, no doubt, of veri- 
fying, by personal observation, the unanimous verdict of all standard 
authorities on the subject. , 

The Néov Iydddtov is one of the most authoritative and important 
of the ecclesiastical books of the Greek Church. It contains the 
canons of all the general councils received by the Greek Church, to- 
gether with those of several of the most important provincial councils, 
and also those of Basil the Great, with the commentaries of Balsa- 
mon, Zonaras, and more recent scholiasts. In the commentaries on 
the XLVIth and XLVIIth apostolic canons, pouring and sprinkling 
are repeatedly characterized as ‘ pseudo-baptism.” ? 

Alexander de Stourdza, of Odessa, is one of the most learned of all 
the modern apologists for the Greek Church. His book ertitled, 
“ Considerations on the Doctrine and Spirit of the Orthodox Church,” 
printed at Stuttgard, in 1816, is a standard authority on the subject, 
and recognized as such by European scholars generally. He speaks 


1 Lect. I, 3., p. 117, Scribner’s edition. 
3 Pp. 31-33, edition published in Athens, in 1841. 
F 
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very clearly and fully, in regard to baptism. The most important 
part of his testimony is comprised in the following sentences : 


The distinctive character of the rite of baptism is, then, zmmersion, 
Badxttopa, which cannot be omitted without destroying the mysterious 
meaning of the sacrament, and contradicting, at the same time, the ety- 
mological signification of the word which serves to designate it. 

The Church of the west has, therefore, turned aside from following 
Jesus Christ; she has put out of sight all the sublimity of the external 
sign; in fine, she has done violence both to the word and to the idea, in 
practising baptism by sprinkling, the bare mention of which is nothing 
less than a ludicrous contradiction. In fact, the verb Barrifw, immergo, 
has only one meaning. It signifies, literally and perpetually, to plunge. 
Baptism and immersion are, therefore, identical, and to say, baptism by 
sprinkling, is as if one should say, «mmersion by sprinkling, or any other 
like self-contradictory expression. 


The italics are all his own. As the book is a rare one, it may be 
satisfactory to some to have the very words of the author before their 
eyes. ' 


Le caractére distinctif de ]* institution du baptéme est donc Z’ immer- 
sion, Barttopa, qu'on ne sauraitomettre, sans détruire le sens mystérieux 
du sacrement, et sans contredire en méme tems la signification étymolo- 
gique du mot qui sert a le designer. 

L’ Eglise d’Occident s'est done écarté de limitation de Jesus-Christ, 
elle a fait disparaitre toute la sublimité du signe extérieur; enfin elle 
commet un abus de mots et d’idées, en pratiquant le baptéme par aspersion 
dont le seul énoncé est deja une contradiction derisoire. En effet le 
verb Barxtif{w,—immergo,—n’a qu'une seule acception. II signifie 
littéralement et perpetuellement plonger.2 Baptéme et immersion sont 
donc identiques, et dire, baptéme par aspersion, c'est comme si l’on disait, 
immersion par aspersion, on tout autre contresens de la méme nature. 
(Considérations sur la Doctrine et 1’Esprit de l’Eglise Orthodoxe, p. 87.) 


It is a pity that this Greek scholar should be left without the light 
of Dr. Dale’s volumes. 

Pope Pius [Xth, soon after his accession to the pontifical chair, ~ 
addressed a circular to the Christians of the East, inviting them to 
return to the Roman fold. This invitation was translated into Greek, 
and circulated liberally among the adherents of the Oriental Church. 
This “ papal aggression” caused no little stir in the East, and the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople convened a Synod, composed of the Patriarchs 


1 See all the lexicographers, the Fables of Aisop, the later writers, the Fathers of the 
Church. 

2 Voyez tous les lexicographes, les fables d’Esope, les écrivains plus modernes, les peres 
d’Eglise. 
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of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and about thirty archbishops 
and bishops, belonging to the four Patriarchates. The result of their 
deliberations is embodied in an Encyclical letter, a copy ot which I 
have before me, containing the original Greek, with an Italian 
translation, and signed by all the members of the Council. It was 
printed in Corfu, in 1848, soon after the close of the Council. It isa 
pamphlet of about fifty pages." In this official ecclesiastical document, 
the most authoritative, in respect to the doctrine and practice of the 
Greek Church, of any declaration that has been made in our day, the 
practice of the Romish Church in baptism is characterized as an inno- 
vation (xatvorozta=innovazione, p. 16, pdrtecpa vewrepexdv—=novella as- 
persione, p. 96,) a departure from the apostolic form, (od, edpiexopev 
Statetnpynuévov—Tov ’Azootohixoy tizov tod Oetov Baxtisuatos—non tro- 
viamo conservata—l’ apostolica forma del Santo Battesimo, p. 52) a 
substitution of sprinkling instead of baptism (xapetoyyn pdvtiopa avr 
Baxtisyatos=aspersione in luogo di Battesimo, p. 16,) and as making 
superfluous the baptism which the Lord delivered to the Church, (iva 
nepttroy dvadetSy 1d Oconapddotoy Bazttopa = dimostrare superfluo i 
battesimo di tradizione divina.) 

The writer has repeatedly seen baptism administered according to 
the Greek ritual, and in every instance it has been a triple immer- 
sion. If, as may sometimes happen, any little portion of the body is 
not completely submerged, when the child is placed naked in the font, 
the priest, by a movement of his hand, sends a wave over it. The 
only instance of adult baptism that came within his knowledge was 
that of a converted Jew; and in his case, the ordinary fonts of course 
being too small for the purpose, a tub or tank was constructed for the 
occasion, and placed in the church. In the course of more than 
eleven years residence and missionary service among the Greeks, he 
never heard the slightest intimation of any diversity of views or 
laxity of practice among them on the subject of baptism, except on 
this one point. The National Greek Church of Russia has for the 
last two centuries consented to receive converts from the Romish 
Church and trinitarian Protestants without re-baptism, only giving 
them the chrism, which corresponds to confirmation. This concession 
was made by the influence of the Patriarch Nikon, about the middle 
of the XVIIth century, but only, as Dr. Stanley has noted,? “ after 
a long and stormy discussion.” The history of this dispute is given 
in a book entitled, “Essays on the Orthodox Communion, by the 


1 Or rather, one hundred pages, including the translation. 
2 See his Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. Lect. xi. p. 460. 
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Rev. William Palmer:”* Mr. Palmer was a deacon in the Church of 
England, a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a man of extra- 
ordinary attainments in ecclesiastical learning. He is a brother of 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who has so long been an active and influential 
member of the House of Commons. He is tke one referred to by 
J. H. Newman, in his “ Apologia pro Vita sua,” (pp. 85 and 166) 
and distinguished from another William Palmer, author of a work 
on the church. This-Mr. Palmer, with whom the writer was well 
acquainted, would gladly have joined the Greek Church, if he could 
have been received to its communion, in accordance with the usage 
of all its branches, without what he regarded as re-baptism. He pub- 
lished, both in English and in Greek, several volumes on the differ- 
ences between the Greek and Anglican Churches. The title of 
one of them is as.as follows: “‘ Essays on the Anatolic or Orthodox 
Church. By an Englishman, who is excluded from its communion 
by the contradiction which at present exists in it, the Russians, on 
the one hand, saying that he is baptized, and forbidding re-baptism ; 
the Greeks, on the other hand, affirming that he is altogether unbap- 
tized, and enjoining him to receive baptism.”* This Mr. Palmer, in 
July, 1851, presented a memorial to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in regard to this diversity of usage in the different sections of the 
Oriental Church. He wished, he said, to join the Greek Church, not 
merely a local or fragmentary Greek Church; but either to be so 
received by the Russians, that he should not be regarded by the 
Greeks as still unbaptized, and so unlawfully and profanely commu- 
ning without baptism; or to be so received by the Greeks, that he 
should not be regarded by the Russians as one who had improperly 
submitted to the requirement of a local church, and been baptized 
anew, contrary to the judgment of the Russian Church, and to the 
convictions of his own conscience. On the 8th day of October, 1851, 
he was admitted to an audience with the Patriarch, to receive an oral 
reply to his application. The Patriarch was surrounded by a company 
of bishops, constituting what is called the Lesser Synod, in distinc- 
tion from the larger and more formal synods or councils. The 
Patriarch gave his answer to Mr. Palmer’s Memorial in the following 
words: “There is only one baptism ; if some others allow a different 
one, we know nothing of it; we do not accept it. Our Church knows 


1 The title here given is that of the Greek volume, published in Athens, in 1852. The 
title of the English edition, which the writer has not seen, may not be precisely the same. 

2 AcarpiBai mepi tis avaroAtKys Hrot "OpOoddgov "ExxAngias. ‘Yré twos ayyAov, doris exxAcierar THs 
Kowwvias aitns dmd THs év ai’Ty viv Umapxovons avTiddoews, Tov piv ‘Pocowyv AcyovTwy a’Ty Sri elvat 
BeBarricpévos, kai amayopevévtwy thy avaBarnow, trav 5& “EAAjvey dticxupifoudvey ore divas Sdws 
GBamriotos, Kai émrarrévtwy aitov va BartoOp. 
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only one baptism, and this without any subtraction, or addition, or 
alteration whatever.” Then turning toward the bishops, on his 
right and on his left, and slightly inclining his head, “This is the 
answer: is it not so?” To this they expressed their assent, either 
audibly, or by a similar inclination of the head.' <A few years later, 
Mr. Palmer joined the Romish Church. 

But although the Russian Church is more indulgent than the 
other sections of the Greek communion in regard to the re-baptism 
of converts, she is just as strict in adhering in her own practice to 
immersion alone. There was a diversity of opinion and of practice 
in the Eastern Church, in very ancient times, in regard to the re- 
baptism of converted heretics,—a certain party advocating a discrimi- 
nation in favor of some, partly because their heresies were regarded as 
less virulent, and partly because they practised immersion in baptism. 
These discriminations, however, were never generally adopted or 
approved. The Greek commentators on the XLVIth Apostolical 
Canon, which rejects the baptism of heretics in general terms, say 
that all the partial and local concessions above alluded to were zat’ 
otxovoztay, and not xar’ dxpiBetav,—they were compromises, not justified 
by any principle, but practiced from considerations of expediency, 
especially in times and places in which the Greeks were feeble, and 
their adversaries powerful. Such concessions were common just before 
the overthrow of the Byzantine Empire by the Turks, when many 
of the Greeks were willing to purchase the friendship and alliance of 
the Latins at almost any price. It appears, from Mr. Palmer’s state- 
ment, that the indulgence which in the time of Nikon was limited to 
converts from the Papal Church, and which in fact had respect prin- 
cipally to the Poles who had once belonged to the Eastern Church and 
still retained the practice of immersion, is now extended to Protestants, 
though still limited, I think, to those who are orthodox on the subject 
of the Trinity, and perhaps also to those who hold to Episcopacy. 

It would seem that the above cited authorities were conclusive in 
regard to the unvarying practice of the Greek Church in administer- 
ing the rite of baptism. How, then, shall the testimony of those who 
declare that they have seen baptism administered in the Greek Church 
by pouring or sprinkling, be explained? It is not needful to impugn 
the honesty of their testimony. Whatever use they may make of it 


1“ Ep udvov tmdpxer Béwricua et 52 GAAOL TwWes ovyxwpoiar Kal Erepov, ovdév Hmeis yrvaoxouev mepi 
Tovrov, ovdé mapadexsueba airé. ‘H querépa éxxdAnoia év pdvov Baérniopa ywooxer, Kai Toro avev Twds 
adarpécews,  mpooOyxys,  wetaBoAns oiagdymore.” . . . (Elra orpadeis cai xdivas dyiyov Th 
Kepadnv mpds tovs émoxdmous Tovs éx Sefiav, Kai Tos é€ apiorepwoy amd THs ywvias Tod Svvodcxov.) 
“Air eluate, ) aiOdvrmors Sev Exe Svtws;” Lpds todro eCéppacay éxeivor Thy ovvaives aditav, H 
wpopopixias, H dia maporpias Kai airoi KAicews Tis xepadjs. Pp. 55, 56. 
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in arguing the vexed question of the proper form of baptism, it is not 
to be supposed that they would knowingly bear false witness for the 
sake of securing such an argument. Several solutions of the difficulty 
may be mentioned, no one of which, probably, will be applicable to 
all the alleged instances of pouring or sprinkling, but all of which 
combined may explain them all, or very nearly all, in harmony with 
the above explicit and emphatic testimonies to the exclusive practice 
of immersion. The statements made in the note referred to on page 
eighty-one, suggest one way of explanation. The assertion, that “ the 
Alexandrian Church has always followed the Romish practice” in 
respect to baptism, is certainly a mistake. The other statement, that 
“the Armenians unite the two, for they first sprinkle thrice, and then 
dip thrice,” is in itself so improbable, that it cannot be received on 
this testimony of a single anonymous author. If the Armenian 
Church practiced this sort of double baptism, the world would surely 
have known it before that little book was published. All the eastern 
sects practice many ceremonies in connection with baptism, and it is 
very likely that some of these subordinate ceremonies, preceding or 
following the rite, have been mistaken for the rite itself. In the 
office for baptism, in the Greek Service Book, or Eéyoddytov, when the 
child is presented for baptism, the rubric says, “The priest takes of 
the oil (with which he has already thrice made the sign of the cross 
in the water of the font), and makes the sign of the cross upon the 
child’s forehead and breast and shoulders, saying, ‘The servant of 
the Lord is anointed with the oil of gladness, in the name of the 
Father,’” etc. A subsequent rubric says, “And when the whole body 
has been anointed (ears, feet, and hands, besides the forementioned 
parts), the priest baptizes him, holding him upright (ép0prov adrov 
xatéywy), and facing towards the east, saying, ‘The servant of the Lord 
[name] is baptized in the name of the Father,’ etc., etc., sinking and 
raising him at the utterance of each name.” (fsdery xpoopycee xatdéywr 
dutdy, xat dvéywy.) Still another rubric says, “And after the prayer 
(the form of which is given), he anoints the baptized with the holy 
ointment, making the sign of the cross upon his forehead, and his eyes, 
and his nostrils, and his mouth, and both his ears, and his breast, 
and his hands, and his feet, saying ‘The seal of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen.’” 

This is the chrism, or confirmation, which has come to form a part 
of the baptismal service, instead of being, as it was originally, a 
separate and subsequent service, (Eézoddytov, pp. 142-144.) Seven 
days after the baptism, the child is brought again to the church, to be 
washed. (So says the rubric; but in fact the common custom is now 
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to have all these baptismal ceremonies in the house, the sacred font 
being brought from the church for the purpose.) After two or three 
short prayers, the priest (so the rubric continues), looses the child's 
girdle, and the garment called the od6avov, and joining the ends of 
these, wets them with clean water, and sprinkles the child (Bpéyz 
peta Sdatog xadapod, xat paiver té zardiov), saying, “Thou hast been justi- 
fied, thou hast been enlightened,” etc. Then taking a new sponge with 
water, he wipes its face, and breast, etc., saying, ‘Thou hast been 
baptized, thou hast been enlightened, thou hast been anointed, thou 
hast been sanctified, thou hast been washed, in the name of the 
Father,” etc. This ceremony is called the ‘Azédevers, or first washing 
after baptism. This is followed by the cutting of the hair, which 
completes the post-baptismal services. Now it is not at all unlikely 
that one of these two anointings, or possibly this last sprinkling, has 
been mistaken for the baptism itself, by some of those persons who, 
unacquainted probably with the language, testify that they have seen 
baptism administered in the Greek Church by pouring or sprinkling. 

It is also to be remembered, that there is a community of Greeks 
belonging to the Romish Church, called the “United Greeks.” These 
might very easily be mistaken by travellers not much versed in these 
ecclesiastical distinctions, for regular adherents of the Greek Church. 
And although they have always been allowed to retain their ancient 
practice of trine immersion in baptism, yet it is not incredible that 
they may be less strict in always adhering to it, now that they have 
been for several generations under the influence of a church that 
practices sprinkling. 

There are, besides, other smaller communities of different sects, 
belonging to the Papal Church, yet using the Greek language in their 
religious rites. And among these, no doubt, instances of sprinkling 
for baptism do sometimes occur. 

If, after all reasonable allowances for the blunders of travellers, 
either in mistaking some ceremony connected with baptism, for the 
baptism itself, or in mistaking some other Greek-speaking sect for 
the Greek Church, there should still remain a residuum of testimony 
proceeding from persons too well informed to fall into any such 
mistake, it may be granted that there have been instances of an 
exceptional nature, irregular and unauthorized baptisms, within the 
enclosure of the Greek Church. A few such exceptional cases could 
not invalidate, nor essentially impair, the emphatic and decisive testi- 
mony of the Greek Church, through all the centuries, in favor of 
immersion as the only scriptural baptism. 


d Eixoddyov, pp. 146, 147. 
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After the above article was sent to the press, the writer was 
furnished, through the kindness of a friend, with copies of the follow- 
ing very explicit testimonies of honored missionary brethren, which 
had not before come under his notice. They are contained in the 
appendix to a volume published by Rev. Wm. Goodell, entitled, “‘ the 
Old and the New, or the Changes of Thirty Years in the East.” 

Rey. E. Riggs thus describes a Greek baptism which he witnessed 
in Smyrna, in April 1851. “The priest, taking the infant, perfectly 
naked, into his hands, and holding it over the font said, ‘The servant 
of the Lord, Iphigenia, is baptized (placing it in the water which 
reached up to its neck, and thrice taking up water with his right 
hand and pouring upon the child’s head) in the name of the Father 
(then lifting the child up, and again placing it in the water, and 
repeating the affusion as before), and of the Son (same movement re- 
peated), and of the Holy Ghost, now and ever, even forever and ever. 
Amen.’ I have witnessed this ceremony a number of times, and in 
no instance was the whole body of the person baptized, immersed, in 
the water. In many instances the size of the font would not have 
permitted it.” 

Rev. Mr. Wood, for many years a missionary at Constantinople, 
and now one of the Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, adds his testimony, that the practice is the 
same in the Armenian church; and he cites the testimony of Dr. 
Perkins, in an article contributed to Coleman’s Ancient Christianity 
Exemplified (p. 574), in which Dr. Perkins thus describes the way of 
baptism among the Nestorians: the children are set into a vessel of 
tepid water, which extends up to the neck, and held there by a 
deacon, while the priest takes up water with both hands (not the 
right hand only), and suffuses it over the head, repeating the name 
of one person of the trinity each time. 

The Armenian clergy (it is added) base their practice of baptism by 
affusion on the fact, received among its traditions by their church, 
that the Saviour was thus baptized. In all their pictures of the 
scene of the baptism, Christ is represented as standing in the Jordan, 
and the Baptist as pouring water from his hand upon his head. 
Jews, who sometimes enter the Armenian church, are baptized in the 
same manner. 

The Armenian church, (it is further stated,) acknowledges the 
validity of baptism by sprinkling, and receives, without rebaptizing 
them, Romanists and Protestants who seek admission to its com- 
munion with no other baptism. The Greeks rebaptize, but the writers 
must be mistaken, who represent the ground of this to be a view of 
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immersion as essential to baptism. Regarding all other bodies of 
Christians as in heresy and schism, they arrogate valid ordinances and 
salvation to their own church exclusively, and would no sooner re- 
ceive one baptized by immersion, without rebaptizing him, than they 
would one whose baptism was by sprinkling Their own baptism, if 
. it ever is, very extensively, to say the least, is not an immersion. 

We heartily welcome these testimonies, proceeding from persons 
entitled to such full confidence; for our object is truth, rather than 
sectarian triumph. 

At the same time we can but say, that these trustworthy - wit- 
nesses do in all substantial respects furnish confirmation of the argu- 
ment which we, as Baptists, have been accustomed to deduce from 
the practice of these oriental sects. 

In the first place, none of these witnesses seem to know anything 
of sprinkling, or any act resembling sprinkling, as recognized in any 
of these oriental communions. If they had ever seen or heard of bap- 
tisms by sprinkling, they would doubtless have told us so. This dis- 
poses of the statement made in the little book referred to in the above 
article, as fo the Armenian practice, and justifies our denial of the 
truth of that statement. 

We submit, also, that the witnesses above cited do not use lan- 
guage properly, where they speak of “baptism by affusion,” even in 
the Armenian church. By their own showing, there is no such act 
as “baptism by affusion ” recognized in the Armenian administration 
of the rite. There is no baptism without immersion; but they are 
not punctilious as to the totality of the immersion. Affusion comes 
in only to supply the defect, and complete the immersion. 

Neither is it quite fair to say of the Greeks, that “their own bap- 
tism, if it ever is, very extensively, to say the least, is not an immer- 
sion.” For it does not appear, from the testimonies of these wit- 
nesses, that there is in any case a Greek baptism without immersion. 
The immersion is not indeed absolutely complete; but it plainly tes- 
tifies to the admitted sense of the word, and emphatically protests 
against mere affusion as baptism. 

Nor, once more, can we admit that “the writers must be mistaken, 
who represent the ground of this (Greek rebaptism) to be a view of 
immersion as essential to baptism.” The extracts and facts given in 
the body of the above article, are decisive on that point. All the 
most recent, as well as the more ancient, controversial writings of 

the Greeks, lay great stress on the fact, that both Romanists and 
Protestants have departed in this respect from the ancient and divinely 
appointed practice, and mutilated the rite of baptism. In all the 
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protracted discussions in the case of the Rev. Wm. Palmer, it does 
not appear that there was any other objection raised to his reception, 
than the invalidity of his baptism by sprinkling. 

In fine, it appears more clearly than ever by these new testimonies, 
that the eastern churches, and particularly the Greek, do not prac- 
tise any other baptism than immersion. They are sometimes less 
strict in practice than their principles require; but even in the greatest 
laxity of their practice, they testify plainly that they regard immer- 
sion as essential to baptism. 


ALBERT N. ARNOLD. 
Cuicaqo, Inn. 
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THE THREE METHODS OF PREACHING. 


EADING, reciting, extemporaneous speaking,—which is the best 
method of preaching? Though so often discussed, this question 
constantly recurs, not merely for the young preachers whom every 
year brings forward, but for many of maturer age, who are not sat- 
isfied that they have been pursuing the wisest course. It is a ques- 
tion affecting not only one’s manner of delivery, but his whole 
method of preparation, and in fact all his habits of thought and ex- 
pression. While not so indispensable a condition of usefulness as 
that a man shall hold the truth, or that he shall love his work, or 
that he shall be a born speaker, it is surely a matter of very great 
importance to one whose best energies through life are devoted to 
preaching that he should study and speak in the most effective way. 
Wecan only inquire which method is generally best. No one of the 
three can be properly set forth as exclusive. For a process so com- 
plex as that of preparing and delivering a sermon, a process embra- 
cing such a multitude of diverse and variable elements, it ought to 
be manifest beforehand that only general rules can be determined. 
And in such an inquiry particular cases will commonly prove nothing. 
Some men have spoken with great power who could not write a word. 
Even now, when the art of writing is so generally diffused, we have 
ourselves heard preachers, both white and colored, who were, in some 
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important respects, highly effective, while quite unequal to the merely 
mechanical task of writing a discourse. Among those who handle 
the pen with ease, there are men, self-educated, who have become 
popular and really powerful preachers, who find written composition 
very difficult, because they have never practiced it, nor in any wise 
trained themselves to it. Spurgeon speaks very strongly, in the 
preface to his first book, of the drudgery and difficulty of composi- 
tion, as compared with the ease and rapture of free speech. The 
one had become familiar to him, the other was new and irksome. 
What wonder, if on the other hand, we find many whose whole train- 
ing and practice has been in writing, and for whom it is difficult and 
apparently impossible to speak what has not been written. More- 
over, men of high talent can speak effectively in any way. Luther 
laid on his back, bound hand and foot, would have preached impres- 
sively. The rude drayman refuses to believe that it lessens a horse’s 
power of draught to rein him tightly, because he has a very strong 
horse which can pull immense loads when reined. We call him 
foolish, and in regard to other questions reason in the same fashion. 
Each of the methods of preaching has been and is now employed by 
some men with admirable effect. Something in the subject or the 
circumstances may at times render it advisable to adopt a different 
method from that generally employed. Some ministers may be com- 
pelled to pursue one or another by their very peculiar constitution, or 
by the confirmed habits of a long life. But which is generally best ? 

Great extravagance is frequently to be observed in the discussion 
of this question, on all sides. For example, some will say that read- 
ing a sermon is not preaching at all. Those who argue against ex- 
temporaneous preaching very often speak as if it meant preaching 
without any preparation. Of course the proper thing to be done is 
calmly to consider the advantages and disadvantages, so far as they 
can be exhibited, of each method, and thus decide which is to be 
preferred. 

We attempt this task with a strong desire to be fair, though with 
decided opinions. We hope to present the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the several methods a good deal more completely than they 
are elsewhere stated, and to give to some of these the prominence 
to which they are entitled, but which they have not usually received. 
It is also designed to offer practical hints as to the general self-dis- 
cipline and the special preparation appropriate to that method which 
we consider preferable. 

To write sermons and read them, is a method which has obvi- 
ously some important advantages. These exist both with reference 
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to preparation, to delivery, and to the preacher's usefulness in other 
respects. 

Writing greatly assists the work of preparation, by rendering it 
easier to fix the mind upon the subject. Mental application is facili- 
tated by any appropriate bodily action, and men who do not write 
often find it necessary to walk the floor, or, as was the habit of 
Schleiermacher, to lean out of a window for hours, or in general to 
assume some constrained posture or perform some regularly recurring 
act. Now writing involves a high degree of that control of body 
which so contributes to control of the mind, and has at the same 
time the advantage of possessing a closer natural relation to thought 
than any other act except speaking itself. Indeed every one knows 
how greatly writing tends to keep the thoughts from wandering. 
Besides, writing a sermon compels to greater completeness of prepara- 
tion. He who prepares without writing, may, and as a rule ought 
to, follow out all the developments and expansions of his thoughts as 
far as the discourse is to carry them; but he who writes must do this, 
is compelled to it. Still further, writing serves to secure, in several 
respects, greater excellence of style. As a general thing, unwritten 
speech cannot equal that which is written, in grammatical correct- 
ness, in precision, conciseness, smoothness, and rhetorical finish. 
These are highly important properties of style, and particularly with 
respect to the demands of some audiences, occasions, or subjects. 
Thus, if one is discussing a controverted point of doctrine, in the 
presence of persons ready to misunderstand or misrepresent him, it 
is even more than usually desirable that his language should be pre- 
cise and unmistakable. Some hearers are very fastidious as to the 
preacher’s finish of style. His language, as well as his manner of 
delivery and his dress, must be comme il faut, or they wili have 
nothing to do with him. Such fastidiousness may not deserve any 
high respect, but of course it should not be needlessly disregarded. 
And sermons on an occasion of academic or other specially literary 
interest, are commonly and naturally expected.to possess an unusual 
degree of flowing smoothness and elegant finish. The preacher him- 
self, too, especially the young preacher of fine literary cultivation, is 
apt to be sensitive as to the minute faults of style; and writing 
enables him better to meet the demands of his own taste. 

As regards the delivery of the sermon, this method has the advan- 
tage of placing the preacher more at his ease, both before and during 
the delivery. Having the sermon written, he will be preserved, and 
knows that he will be, from any utter and mortifying failure. It is 
a great relief to escape the tremulous and often distressing anxiety 
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which one is apt otherwise to feel. The preacher who means to 
read, has a far better chance to sleep soundly on Saturday night. 
It is also an advantage to be collected and confident while delivering 
the sermon, rather than oppressed by nervous solicitude, or driven 
wild by uncontrollable excitement. Some preachers find that read- 
ing saves them from an excessive volubility, or an extreme vehemence 
which otherwise they find it hard to control; and very many fear 
that without the manuscript they would be utterly crushed by the 
dread of breaking down. 

Besides, writing sermons tends to promote the preacher’s useful- 
ness in several other respects. The written discourse can be used 
on subsequent occasions without the necessity of renewed preparation, 
and thus frequently saves a good deal of time and labor. The ser- 
mons remain for publication, if ever that should be desirable. Many 
a truly great preacher, and widely useful in his day, has left but a 
fading, vanishing name, while some contemporary of perhaps no 
greater ability, but who wrote his discourses, is still known and still 
useful. For example, compare Fenelon with Bourdaloue. And then 
the practice gives facility in writing, which in our day is a highly 
important means of usefulness. The successful preacher has now 
many opportunities to publish, and 1t is apt to become a sort of re- 
proach to him, diminishing his influence, if he is not sometimes heard 
from through the press. 

To write and read has thus a number of advantages, some of 
them decidedly important. What, now, are its disadvantages ? 

If writing aids in thinking, it is apt to render one largely depend- 
ent on such assistance. Especially objectionable is the fact that this 
practice accustoms the preacher to think connectedly only as fast as 
he can write, when it is more natural and more convenient that a 
man should think as fast as he can talk. And if writing compels the 
preacher to go over the ground more completely, it is not always 
done more thoroughly. The thinking is more extensive, but may be 
less intensive. Being obliged to run over the surface everywhere, 
the preacher may go beneath it nowhere. If many sermons are 
spoken with very superficial preparation, so with very superficial pre- 
paration are many sermons written. There is an immense amount 
of strictly extemporaneous writing. People are apt to think that what 
is written and read must have been carefully prepared, but they are 
often egregiously mistaken. A highly popular preacher once said,— 
of course half as a jest,—that he was so frequently compelled to get up 
his sermons hastily, as to make it indispensable that he should write, 
in order to give them at least the appearance of careful preparation. 
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Akin to this last is the disadvantage of consuming so much time 
in the merely mechanical effort of writing—time which might often 
be more profitably spent upon the thoughts of the discourse, or upon 
the preacher’s general improvement. True, the extemporaneous 
speaker, in his earlier efforts, needs to spend no less time, but rather 
more in preparation; but if laborious at the outset, his power of 
working out the details will rapidly increase, and the time necessary 
for this become much less, while the writer must as long as he lives 
spend a number of hours in the task of writing. Now the pastors of 
large Protestant churches in this country are often, indeed commonly, 
expected to do the work of several different men. Their whole time 
might be usefully spent in pastoral visiting, and some folks would 
complain of them after all. Their work on committees and boards, 
in attending public meetings, and helping to push forward all manner 
of benevolent enterprises, together with the exercise of hospitality to 
visiting brethren, makes heavy drafts upon their time. The wide and 
varied knowledge which many churches expect their pastors to ex- 
hibit, the supply of fresh material for argument, illustration, and 
application, so as to meet the constant demands of their position 
without becoming exhausted and common-place, can be obtained only 
by giving much time to reading and reflection. And now, with all 
this upon them, here are two, frequently three sermons a week to 
provide, when if elaborate discourses are wanted, it would be much 
more reasonable to give two weeks to one sermon, than to expect two 
sermons in one week. How in the world preachers get through all 
this, is a mystery even to most of those who accomplish it. Generally, 
indeed, they do not get through it all. They do those things which 
their circumstances, opinions, or habits lead them to think most im- 
portant or most pressing, and the remaining departments of the 
expected work are, except in the case of very remarkable men, inev- 
itably more or less neglected. Among all the causes of those 
frequent ministerial changes which are so generally observed and 
deplored, we believe that none are so potent as the fact that pastors 
are expected to do more than they find practicable. Harassed, dis- 
appointed after many new schemes and efforts, and finally despairing, 
because he cannot study and improve himself, or cannot compass the 
“needful pastoral work, or cannot avoid serious damage to his health, 
the preacher receives a call to a new field, and hoping that by a judi- 
cious use of former preparations, he may there find time for the 
duties he has seemed to himself to be so sadly neglecting, he goes. 
These changes often show faults of many kinds to exist in various 
quarters. But most of all they show that our pastors are over- 
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burdened. In such a state of things it becomes a very serious matter 
that a preacher should condemn himself, for life, to spend every week 
six, eight, twelve hours in merely writing out each of two sermons, 
and that when by far the most important and difficult portion of his 
preparation, the selection of text and subject, interpretation, inven- 
tion of materials, and arrangement of the discourse, ought to have 
been completed before he begins to write. 

Again, this method compels the preacher to follow out that ide 
of the discourse which he originally adopted, though in the course 
of preparation it may become evident that another plan would be 
much better. This must be a very frequent experience, especially 
when the writing begins before the plan has been very well matured. 
Who has not found, when more than half through his preparation, 
that thirdly ought to be firstly, or even that there had better be a 
different mode of stating the subject, with a corresponding modifica- 
tion of the whole treatment? How often will tired and hurried 
human nature endure to throw away all that has been written, and 
begin anew? Moreover, if haste or negligence in the preparation 
has produced faults of detail, most readers find it very difficult to 
correct these in the course of delivery, however clearly they may 
then be perceived. 

This method also deprives the preacher’s thinking of the benefit of 
all that mental quickening which is produced by the presence of the 
congregation. As to thoughts which are then for the first time 
struck out, it is true that men of rare flexibility, tact and grace can 
often introduce them effectively in connection with their reading. 
But such men establish no general rule, and the great mass of those 
who read have to lose such thoughts altogether, or to introduce them 
awkwardly and with comparatively poor effect. And besides the 
distinct. thoughts which occur only in the act of delivery, there is 
something much more important in the warmer color which the now 
kindled and glowing mind would give to the whole body of thought, 
in those differences of hue and tone which change the mass of pre- 
pared material into living, breathing, burning speech. Yonder, on 
the day that we write this, stand the autumn trees, with their many 
colors all dull and tame beneath the ashen sky; but presently the 
evening sun bursts through the clouds, and lights up the forest with 
an almost unearthly glory. Not less great is the difference between 
preparation and speech, for every one who was born to be a speaker. 
Now whatever of this concerns the mere mode of utterance, the 
reader.may to some extent achieve. But all that belongs to the 
transfigured conception, to the changed color and heightened tone of 
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expression, which in free speaking would show itself with ease and 
completeness, all this he can but partially feel, and is powerless to 
manifest. It is true, as we are sometimes told, that by an effort of 
imagination when composing, one may to some extent bring before 
his mind the congregation, and feel by anticipation the quickening 
of its presence; but there are few respects in which imagination falls 
so far below the actual experience. 

As to delivery itself, reading is of necessity less effective, and in 
most cases immensely less effective, for all the great purposes of 
oratory, than speaking. Greater coldness of manner is almost in- 
evitable. If one attempts to be very animated or pathetic, it will 
look unnatural. The tones of voice are monotonous, or have a forced 
variety. The gestures are nearly always unnatural, because it is not 
natural to gesticulate much in reading; and they scarcely ever raise 
us higher than to feel that really this man reads almost like speak- 
ing. The mere turning of the pages, however skilfully done, breaks 
the continuity of delivery. In the midst, perhaps, of some impas- 
sioned passage, while the preacher’s face glows, his action has become 
varied and passionate, and he has wrought us up to a high degree 
of sympathy with him, presently his right hand descends and flings 
over a leaf, and the spell is broken; we are made to remember what 
we are doing, are reminded that, after all, this is not living speech, 
but only splendid reading,—that we are not, as a moment ago we 
seemed to feel, in immediate and fully sympathizing contact with the 
burning soul of the speaker, but that paper there is between us. 
Consider, too, that the most potent element in the delivery of a real 
orator is often the expressiveness of the eye. No man can describe 
this; he cannot fully recall it afterwards, and at the moment he is 
too completely under its influence to think of analyzing and explain- 
ing it. But every man has felt it,—the marvellous, magical, at 
times almost superhuman power of an orator’s eye. That look, how 
it pierces our inmost soul, now kindling us to passion, now melting 
us into tenderness. And all the better that it is not felt as a thing 
apart from speech, but blends with it more thoroughly than gesture 
can, more completely than music blends with poetry, and reinforces, 
with all its mysterious potency, the power of thought and sentiment 
and sound. Now in reading, this wonderful expressiveness of the 
eye is interrupted, grievously diminished in power, reduced to be 
nothing better than occasional sunbeams, breaking out for a moment 
among wintry clouds. 

In a word, reading is an essentially different thing from speaking. 
When well executed, reading has a power of its own, but it is 
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unnatural to substitute it for speaking, and it can at best only approx- 
imate, never fully attain, the same effect. 

It should be added, that reading is more injurious to the voice. 
Any one who is so unfortunate as to have become subject to laryn- 
gitis, will soon find that he can speak with much less fatigue than he 
can read. This shows a natural difference, though persons whose 
vocal organs are not diseased may not notice it. There are several 
causes which combine to produce the “ minister’s sore-throat,” which 
isso common. The practice of reading sermons is by no means the 
principal one, but there can be no doubt that it has some effect. 

That the habit of reading should make one afraid to attempt speak- 
ing without a manuscript, is not a necessary consequence. Every 
enlighted defender of reading would urge that the preacher ought to 
practice himself in unwritten speech also, and thus be able to speak 
when suddenly called on; and certainly there are men who habitually 
read, and yet upon occasion, can extemporize very effectively. Yet 
the manifest tendency, and the common result of habitual reading, is 
to make one dependent and timid; and such preachers often miss 
opportunities of doing good, and are sometimes made ridiculous by 
their inability to preach from not having “brought along any ser- 
mons.” Such a slavish and helpless dependence upon manuscript is 
almost universally felt to be painful, if not pitiful. For this and other 
reasons, uniform reading is very seldom advocated, though still often 
practised in some quarters. 

Having thus stated the advantages and disadvantages of reading 
sermons, we attempt a few suggestions to those who adopt this method. 
If you read, do not try to disguise the fact. Coquerel remarks that 
all the artifices practised for this purpose, “have bad grace and little 
success. If one reads in the pulpit, it is better to read openly and 
boldly, taking no other pains than to have a manuscript easily legible 
and properly smoothed down on the front of the pulpit; then, to turn 
the leaves without affecting a disguise which is useless and unbecom- 
ing. We may be certain that the hearers are not deceived in this 
respect; they always know when an orator is reading.” But more. 
Do not attempt to convert the reading into speaking. The two are, 
. as we have already said, essentially different. Is it possible for a 
man to speak as if he were reading? Let it be tried, and he who 
comes nearest to success will most effectually spoil his speaking. But 
on the other hand, is it really possible to read as if you were speak- 
ing? Schoolmasters often tell their boys, “Read it just as if you 
were talking;” and the effort to do this may help to cure the school- 
boy sing-song, by making the reading more like talking. But in fact, 
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no one ean read precisely as he talks, and no one ought to. As 
regards private reading and private conversation, we think no con- 
siderate person will deny this essential difference. Is it not similarly 
and equally true as regards public reading and public speaking? 
Reading before a large audience, will of course, differ from quiet read- 
ing to a few persons; and where the matter read is preceptive or 
hortatory, something which we personally desire to impress upon the 
hearers, this also will give a peculiar character to the reading. But 
still it is reading. The attempt to convert it into speaking is 
against nature, must fail, and ought to fail. ‘It seems to us that 
when a preacher, for whatever reason, reads his sermon, then in- 
stead of wishing to produce the appearance of free speaking, which 
is always in some measure an attempt at deception, he should make 
it his aim to read well ; somewhat as when one with warmth and interest 
reads to his family a printed discourse.” To this view of the German 
writer, Palmer, we should say, Yes, somewhat; but with the differ- 
ence naturally produced by the fact that you are reading to a large 
assembly, and reading what intensely interests yourself. Palmer 
proceeds : 


To hear a good thing well read, is always a pleasure. But instead 
of this, one man gives himself no trouble with his reading, but drawls 
out the contents of his manuscript with monotonous indifference and 
tediousness. This 1s revolting. But another falls into the opposite ex- 
treme. Feeling that reading is a fault, he wishes to make amends by 
declaiming his sermon with a powerful pathos. This makes a contrary 
impression, for the more exaggerated the declamation and action in the 
case, the more glaring the contrast produced by the extremely prosaic 
act of looking into the manuscript. He who is so terribly in earnest 
with what he is saying, ought also, people think, to know what he wants 
to say ; his zeal ought, as is everywhere else the case, to put words into 
his mouth. A modest, quiet, but expressive reading, would be more 
appropriate. 


We add again, that the reading may sometimes become very 
earnest, even if not impassioned, but it must still be reading. Let 
not the reader try to assume postures, gestures, or looks, such as he 
thinks would be appropriate to one speaking these words. To do so 
is not natural, it is to be an actor; and acting, however skilful and 
however much admired, is in the pulpit a crime,—and, as the diplo- 
matists say, not only a crime, but worse, a blunder. Nay, let the 
reader know that he is reading, means to read, and means to have 
everybody understand that he is reading; and then let him try to read 
well, so as to impress the truth upon his hearers, and do them good. 
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We think the observance of this distinction will also solve the much 
discussed question, whether it is well for one who reads to interpolate 
unwritten passages. If he attempts to do this without having the 
difference observed, it will fail. Alexander says: “The whole train 
of operations is different in reading or reciting a discourse and in pro- 
nouncing it extempore. If I may borrow a figure from engines, the 
mind is geared differently. Noman goes from one track to the other 
without a painful jog at the ‘switch.’ And this is, I suppose, the 
reason why Dr. Chalmers . . . . cautions his students against every 
attempt to mingle reading with free speaking. . . . It requires the 
practice of years to dovetail an extemporaneous paragraph gracefully 
into a written sermon.” This is true where one wishes the two to 
sound alike. But if his reading does not profess nor attempt to be 
speaking, but simply reading, then he may, wherever there is occa- 
sion, introduce something unwritten, either in the familiar tone ap- 
propriate to some additional illustration or remark, or even in the 
outburst of some impassioned appeal. It will be distinct from the 
reading, but this may give variety; and the reading need not seem 
flat when he returns to it, because it did not profess to be speaking. 
We believe that this is in fact the practice of many skilful readers of 
sermons, though it may not be their theory; that nature often tri- 
umphs over wrong theory, and leads men to read simply as earnest 
reading, and then to diverge, when they see proper, into speaking as 
a distinct thing. And we are fully persuaded that if those who read 
sermons would settle it well in their minds that reading is not speak- 
ing, and cannot be converted into it, and would give nature free play 
in their reading, the advantages of this method would remain intact, 
and its disadvantages would be considerably diminished. Whether, 
even then, reading can be made as impressive, in general, as well- 
prepared speaking, is another question. The remark may be added, 
that where defective vision, or bad light, or a low pulpit makes the 
reading difficult, it would be better just quietly tq hold up the manu- 
script, so that it can be seen. If the pages are separate, this can be 
done without awkwardness, and if the people see that the preacher 
does not pretend to be speaking, but reads with a straight-forward 
simplicity, they will rather like his openness, and at any rate will in 
a few minutes grow used to what at first looked odd. 

If any one objects to all this, and insists that it is necessary, whether 
from the nature of the case or from the notions and feelings of the peo- 
ple, to keep the manuscript out of sight, and make the reading look as 
much as possible like speaking, then he is in fact saying, what we have 
by no means said, that a preacher ought never to read sermons at all. 
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We turn now to consider the second method, recitation,—to write 
and repeat from memory. 

This has all the advantages of the first method, as regards more 
complete and finished preparation, practice in writing, and possession 
of the sermon for subsequent use and for publication. . There is here, 
however, no preservation from utter failure, and from the dread of 
failure, but quite the contrary. It has two advantages which the 
former method does not possess. To recite one’s own composition is 
really one kind of speaking,—and we have seen that reading is not. 
To recite is speaking under difficulties and disadvantages, but it is 
speaking. It is not against nature to treat it as such, nor impossible 
to make it approximate somewhat closely to the excellence and power 
of well-prepared free speech. The other advantage is, that recitation 
cultivates the memory. Any real improvement of the memory is 
certainly a matter of great value; men who habitually recite must 
always gain benefit in this respect, and with some, the results are 
remarkable. It must not be forgotten, however, that while recitation 
is in this superior to reading, it is not superior to extemporaneous 
speaking; for the power of verbal memorizing is really less valuable 
than the ability to retain ideas, with only such of the words as are 
essential to their precise expression. 

As to disadvantages, recitation labors under many of those 
which attend upon reading. There is here still less opportunity for 
correcting errors observed at the moment of delivery, for interpola- 
ting thoughts which then for the first time occur, or for giving new 
shape and color to the thoughts, and new force to the expressions, 
under the excitement of actual speaking. The mind is apt to be all 
in shackles, having little use for any of its faculties except memory. 
In the exercise of this, there is often a confusion of local with what 
might be called logical memory; the recollection of what comes next 
on the page, and that of the connection of thought, though some- 
times aiding each other, will at other times become confused and dis- 
tracting. There is also with this method a still greater consumption 
of time in preparation. One has not only to prepare the materials 
and form the plan of the discourse, as must be done upon any method, 
and not only to spend many hours in writing it out in full, as the 
reader also must do, but to give other hours, and with most men not 
a few, to the task of memorizing. For one who preaches two or 
three times a week to write and memorize all his sermons, is if not 
impossible, certainly incompatible with patient and profound thinking 
in preparation, with wide general improvement, and with the proper 
performance of a pastor’s other duties. The painful dread of failure 
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is also a very serious objection to recitation, a dread from which the 
preacher can for no moment be free till the delivery begins, and 
which is then only heightened. For the extemporaneous speaker, 
anxiety as to failure may cause a helpful excitement ; but to him who 
recites it brings no benefit, but only distress. We are told that 
Bourdalone would often keep his eyes shut throughout the sermon; 
and upon being asked the reason, explained that he was afraid he 
might see some occurrence which would distract his attention, and 
cause him to forget. In so great a man, this is lamentable, piti- 
able,—of course it is an extreme case. Furthermore, the delivery of 
what is recited must always be more or less artificial. Whatever 
may be done with occasional brief passages, such as Lord Brougham 
boasted his ability to introduce into an extemporaneous discourse 
without its being possible for the auditor to distinguish between 
them, we question whether any man could so recite an entire and 


extended discourse,—verbatim recitation,—as to prevent the audience * 


from detecting, especially from feeling the difference. Certainly very 
few can do it, and we are discussing general questions. It is all very 
well to say that art must conceal art. We ask earnestly, can art 
conceal art? Who ever heard Edward Everett in one of his orations, 
without uneasily feeling that it was a splendid unreality,—only the 
finished declamation of a magnificent composition. This was all well 
enough in a great oration, such as that on Washington, because then 
we expect a work of art, and are satisfied and delighted if the art be 
consummate. We readily yielded ourselves to the spell, and were 
deeply moved, as we might be by a drama. But when a man is 
pleading for the life of his client or the salvation of his country, and 
still more when as an ambassador on behalf of Christ, he prays men 
to be reconciled to God, we feel that all conscious art is out of place. 

This method, then, may answer very well, if skilfully managed, 
for college addresses, for extraordinary orations, for any speaking in 
which art properly forms an important element. It is to be noticed, 
moreover, that to make the delivery as free and unconstrained as 
is possible for recitation, a man needs,—unless he be one of the few 
who possess a wonderful memory,—to have ample time for becoming 
thoroughly familiar with the discourse. Now the great French and 
German preachers who have adopted this method, usually preached 
much less frequently than an American pastor, and could afford to 
spend all necessary time in making perfectly sure that they had 
memorized it. Besides, Louis the Fourteenth’s preachers were ex- 
pected to produce a work of art, so that artificiality was not objec- 
tionable; and in the case of a fervent evangelical preacher, like 
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Adolphe Monod, it was seldom a real recitation, but again and again 
would become free speech from written preparation. Wherever 
preacher and hearers are satisfied with the habitual practice of ver- 
batim recitation, it may be questioned whether either party deeply 
feels the reality of preaching. Sydney Smith’s inquiry “ What can be 
more ludicrous than an orator delivering stale indignation, and fervor 
of a week old ?” is not only a keen sarcasm, but contains an unanswer- 
able argument. He who recites must either be devoid of indignation 
and fervor, or else the delivery of these must be more or less artifi- 
cial; and we repeat that conscious art cannot be tolerated by a 
preacher, nor manifest art by a congregation, if they justly appre- 
ciate and deeply feel the reality of preaching and hearing, Of course 
there may be so much of genuine earnestness in a really great 
preacher, as in spite of the inevitable artificiality of manner to make 
a deep impression; yet even then, the mode of delivery is a draw- 
back, a serious one, and most serious precisely where the discourse 
ought to be most impressive. 

But may not a man write out his sermon, and then speak freely 
from this written preparation? Certainly, some eminent preachers 
do this, and with the most admirable effect; but that is not recita- 
tion. Some of these men tell us that they do not memorize the dis- 
course at all, in the sense of making a distinct effort to remember 
the words, and yet that they reproduce all the thoughts, and to a 
great extent in the same words, that they had written down. And 
as already remarked, some of those who memorize, learn by degrees 
to break away from recitation, and express substantially the same 
thought in very different language. Now this, we insist, is a wholly 
distinct thing from recitation. When one makes no effort to remem- 
ber the words, and recalls them at all only by their association with 
the ideas he is seeking to express, the process lacks the essential 
character of recitation. What then is it? We answer that free 
speaking from written preparation is only one of the varieties of 
what we call extemporaneous speaking. It may at first appear ab- 
surd to maintain that one may write out a sermon in full, then preach 
extemporaneously, and yet say very much what he had written, and 
often in the same words. Accordingly, Dr. Skinner, to judge from a 
single expression in passing, recognizes a fourth distinct method of 
speaking, and calls it a reproduction from manuscript.' But what 
essential difference is there between this free speaking from com- 
plete written preparation, and speaking from complete unwritten 


1 Discussions in Theology, p. 144. In another paper, p 185, he speaks of this as the best 
form of recitation. 
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preparation? Robert Hall would pursue long trains of thought with- 
out writing, and reproduce them to a great extent in the same words; 
Cicero mentions that Hortensius had this power; in fact, many a 
man of comparatively humble abilities has sometimes done likewise. 
If he were making an effort to repeat the words, this would be reci- 
tation, though without writing. If he makes nosuch effort, it is not 
recitation, whether the preparation were written or unwritten. Now 
such speaking from unwritten preparation must, as every one would 
agree, be classed as extemporaneous preaching; why not assign to 
the same class all free speaking, even where the preparation was in 
writing? Nor does this leave any shadowy boundary between the 
two methods. Though they may sometimes approach very closely, 
though a practised speaker may, like Brougham, pass freely from 
one to the other, yet they are separated by a very definite and dis- 
tinct line. When one endeavors to repeat the words used in prepa- 
ration, that is reciting, whether he wrote them down or did not; and 
when there is no effort to repeat the words, that is extemporizing, 
whether the preparatjon was partial or complete, purely mental, or 
written in full. 

It may be doubted whether many persons can successfully manage 
this peculiar variety of extemporaneous speaking. It would seem 
that only a mind peculiarly constituted would be capable of freely 
reproducing what had been fully written, without falling into mere 
recitation. But if we are to attain just views as to the methods of 
preaching, it is a matter of no small importance to have it understood 
where the practice in question really belongs. 

We have thus reached the third method, extemporaneous speaking. 
The technical meaning of this expression requires to be defined. 
Primarily, of course, it denotes speaking without preparation, simply 
from the promptings of the moment. The colloquial expression for 
this is speaking “off hand,” the image being that of shooting without 
a rest; and the Germans have a corresponding phrase, speaking “from 
the stirrup,” as when one shoots on horseback, without dismounting. 
This popular phraseology is suggestive. By a natural extension, the 
phrase extemporaneous speaking is applied to cases in which there 
has been preparation of the thought, however thorough, but the lan- 
guage is left to be suggested at the moment. Still further, when notes 
are made, as a help to preparation, when the plan of the discourse is 
drawn out on paper, and all the principal points are stated or sug- 
gested, we call it extemporaneous speaking, because all this is regarded 
only as a means of arranging and recalling the thoughts, and the lan- 
guage is extemporized. If one to any great extent relies on these 
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notes for his language, then it is so far a recitation, where the notes 
are left at home, and reading, where they are kept before him in the 
pulpit; as a general thing, however, this is not true, and preaching 
from notes is fairly called extemporaneous. And one step further we 
go, when, as already stated, we insist that free speaking, after the dis- 
course has been written in full as preparation, but without any effort 
to repeat the language of the manuscript, shall be called extem- 
poraneous speaking. We think it has been satisfactorily shown that 
this last extension of the phrase is proper and necessary. And if so, 
then many eminent men, for example, Whitfield, who have usually 
been spoken of as reciting, were really, in part.or in whole, extem- 
poraneous preachers. 

No intelligent man would now propose that preachers should 
habitually speak extempore, as regards the matter. It is true that 
occasions not unfrequently arise which make it important that they 
should be able to speak without any special immediate preparation; 
but this will be done most fitly and effectively by those whose habit 
it is to do otherwise. In truth, the fanatical or slothful men who say 
that they never make any preparation, deceive themselves. Most of 
what they say has been prepared by saying it many times before, and 
its substance was originally borrowed, whether from books, or from 
the preaching of others and from conversation. Except as to single 
thoughts suggested at the moment, their minds are led by association 
of ideas, even though it be unconsciously, into what they have pre- 
viously worked out. Really to extemporize the matter of preaching 
is as impracticable as it is improper. And it is utterly unfair to 
represent the advocates of extemporaneous preaching as meaning that 
men shall preach without préparation. 

In presenting the advantages and disadvantages of this method, 
we shall not shrink from some repetition of matters already advanced. 
This is obviously necessary to completeness, and such matters will now 
be regarded from a different point of view. 

As regards preparation, this method has the advantage of accus- 
toming one to think more rapidly, and with less dependence on ex- 
ternal helps, than if he habitually wrote in full. It also enables a 
man to spend his strength chiefly upon the more difficult or more 
important parts of the subject. When pressed for time, as must so 
often be the case with a pastor, he can get more thought into the 
sermon than if all the time must be spent in hurriedly writing down 
what comes uppermost. The choice is in such cases between extem- 
porizing the language where the thought has been elaborated, and 
taking the thought extempore in order to prepare the language. - 
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This really important consideration has been forcibly stated by 
Wayland (Ministry of the Gospel): “A large proportion of our written 
discourses is prepared in a driving hurry, late on Saturday night, and 
sometimes between the services on the Sabbath; and the thoughts are 
huddled together with little arrangement, and less meditation. . . 
If the same time had been spent in earnest thought, would not the 
discourse have been more carefully prepared than by the simple pro- 
cess of writing?” In general, this method saves time, for general 
improvement and for other pastoral work. Not at first, to be sure, 
for the inexperienced preacher often needs more time to make thorough 
preparation for preaching extempore, than he would use in writing ; 
but after he has gained facility and self-reliance, much time may be 
saved. . 

In the act of delivery, the extemporaneous speaker has immense 
advantages. With far greater ease and effectiveness than if reading 
or reciting, he can turn to account ideas which occur at the time. 
Southey says, as quoted by Skinner: “The salient points of Whit- 
field’s oratory were not prepared passages; they were bursts of pas- 
sion, like the jets of a geyser when the spring is in full play.” Any 
man who possesses, even in an humble degree, the iervid oratorical 
nature, will find that after careful preparation, some of the noblest and 
most inspiring thoughts he ever gains will come while he is engaged 
in speaking. If, full of his theme and impressed with its importance, 
he presently secures the interested and sympathizing attention of even 
a few good listeners, and the fire of his eyes comes reflected back from 
theirs, till electric flashes pass to and fro between them, and his very 
soul glows and blazes and flames,—he cannot fail sometimes to strike 
out thoughts more splendid and more precious than ever visit his 
mind in solitary musing. And, as we have before seen, there is a 
more important gain than the new thoughts elicited. The whole mass 
of prepared material becomes brightened, warmed, sometimes trans- 
figured, by this inspiration of delivery. The preacher’s language rises, 
without conscious effort, to suit the heightened grandeur and beauty 
of his conceptions; and, as Everett has*expressed it in speaking of 
Webster, “the discourse instinctively transposes itself into a higher 
key.” This exaltation of soul, rising at times to rapture, can never 
be fitly described; but the speaker who does not in some measure 
know what it means, was not born to be aspeaker. And we lay great 
stress upon the fact that besides the thoughts which then first occur 
to the mind,—a matter constantly remarked,—there is this effect of 
far greater importance produced by delivery, in changing the form 
and color, and incalculably augmenting the power of the thoughts 
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previously prepared. Moreover, there is a third advantage. The 
preacher can watch the effect as he proceeds, and purposely alter the 
forms of expression, as well as the manner of delivery, according to 
his own feeling, and that of theaudience. Especially in the hortatory 
parts of a sermon, which are often the most important parts, will 
this adaptation be desirable. If preacher and hearers have been 
wrought up to intense excitement, then it will be proper to use strong 
figures, impassioned exclamations, and in general to speak the lan- 
guage of passion. Nothing else would then be natural, and if in 
such a case one’s language be unfigurative and quiet, it is felt by the 
disappointed hearers to be flat and tame, and no vehemence of mere 
delivery can supply the deficiency. Still worse is the effect if feeling 
has not risen high, and the preacher comes to language previously 
prepared which is figurative and passionate. If now his manner 
accords, as it ought always to do, with the actual feeling of himself 
and his hearers, there will be a painful incongruity between the de- 
livery and the style; if he strives to rise to his prepared language, any 
partial success in so doing will but put him out of harmony with the 
feelings of the audience. Surely no one can question that this third 
consideration is one of immense importance. What preacher has 
not often found in repeating a sermon to another audience, that there 
was a difference, and sometimes a very great difference, in the feel- 
ing with which he and his hearers approached the closing exhorta- 
tion? A few sentences then, which in conception, style, and delivery 
strike precisely the right key, will wonderfully enhance the effect of 
the whole discourse. What that right key will be, no man of orator- 
ical nature can always foretell. Here, then, the reader or reciter 
must inevitably fail, while the cultivated extemporaneous speaker 
easily and naturally rises or falls to suit the fecling of the moment. 
But some one might reply, “I do not aim at high oratorical effects. 
I am content with more modest efforts.” That of which we speak is 
constantly practised by some humble men in prayer-meeting ad- 
dresses. We are pleading for the simple rhetoric of nature. 

And here let it be asked, What of dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit, and prayer for his help in preaching? How can a man pray 
that God will guide him through a forest, when he has already blazed 
the entire path, and committed himself to follow it? Of course one 
should seek help in preparing his discourse, and if he reads, should 
pray that he might be enabled to feel aright in reading. But how 
much more natural is such prayer, how much more real the de- 
pendence upon Divine assistance, how much freer the opening for the 
Spirit really to help, if the sermon is not already cast in moulds, but 
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the material which has been gathered, is now molten in the mind, 
and the ultimate process remains to be performed. 

As to the delivery itself, it is only in extemporaneous speaking, of 
one or another variety, that this can ever be perfectly natural, and 
achieve the highest effect. The ideal of speaking, it has been justly 
said, cannot be reached in any other way. Only thus will the voice, 
the action, the eye, be just what nature dictates, and attain their full 
power. And while painstaking culture vainly strives to read or 
recite precisely like speaking, the extemporaneous speaker may with 
comparative ease, rise to the best delivery of which he is capable. 
In this way, too, as before remarked, we most readily gain the sym- 
pathy of our hearers; they are sympathizing with a man, not a com- 
position —a man all alive with thoughts he is now thinking, and 
fervors he is now feeling, and not simply reviving, as far as possible, 
the thought and feeling of some former time. 

It is also an advantage of this method that it gives facility in 
speaking without immediate preparation. The preacher who cannot 
do this upon occasion misses many opportunities of usefulness, and 
loses influence with the people by what they consider a reproach. 

This leads to what is really among the most important advantages 
of extemporaneous preaching, and the last we shall present. With 
the masses of the people, this is the popular method. Where prin- 
ciple is involved, one ought to withstand the notions of the people; 
but when it is a mere question of expediency,—and the present 
question is nothing more,—then a general and very decided popular 
preference is an exceedingly important consideration. It does not 
mend the matter to sneer at the folly of the masses, in so often prefer- 
ring ignorant preachers who thoroughly sympathize with them, and 
speak in the way they like. There is real and grave danger that we 
shall “educate away from the people.” Here, now, is one respect in 
which educated preachers have it in their power to suit the popular 
taste, and gain the popular sympathy. If some obstacles to such 
sympathy can be but partially removed, there need be no difficulty 
with this obstacle. As Baptists, in particular, whose strength has 
always been with the masses, we ought to make almost everything 
bend to retain our hold upon the people. No doubt some congrega- 
tions have been educated into a toleration of reading, but it is almost 
always an unwilling acquiescence, or a high regard for some man’s 
preaching in spite of the fact that he reads. No doubt there are 
half-educated and fastidious people who greatly prefer reading or re- 
citation. But the thoroughly educated fully agree with the masses 
as to what is generally the best method. And instead of striving to 
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educate the people into enduring what they will never like, and what 
can never so deeply move them, let the preacher educate himself into 
preaching in such a way that he can reach and hold the masses, and 
leave the fastidious few to think what they please. 

But we turn to the disadvantages of extemporaneous speaking, some 
of which require not only careful consideration in argument, but very 
watchful attention in practice. 

Perhaps the gravest of them all consists in the tendency to neglect 
of preparation, after one has gained facility in unaided thinking and 
extemporized expression. Men are prone to abuse all their privileges; 
but it is a superficial philosophy which thence concludes that privi- 
leges should be avoided. And if many extemporizers grow indolent, 
and rely too much upon the suggestions of the moment, at least they 
must at the moment have some mental activity; whereas the same 
indolent men, if accustomed to read or recite, would repeat sermons 
long ago prepared, with their minds no longer active, nor their hearts 
truly warm. This tendency to neglect of preparation is real and 
powerful, but it may be resisted, and many extemporizers do resist 
it, continuing through life to prepare their sermons with care; and 
as just intimated, it is only many readers, and by no means all, that 
do likewise. 

The difficulty of fixing the mind upon the work of preparation with- 
out writing in full, may be removed by practice. At the outset, it 
can be overcome either by making copious notes, or by speaking the 
subject over in private. | 

The extemporizer cannot quote so largely as the reader, from Scrip- 
ture, or from the wraings of others. But he is likely to quote only 
what is really important to the subject, and thus easily remembered. 
Facility of quotation is not an unmitigated blessing. Those who read 
often quote long passages which do not increase, which sometimes 
positively diminish, the interest and impressiveness of the sermon. 
What fits exactly, we repeat, can be easily remembered. Besides, it 
is often much better to berrow (with some sort of acknowledgment) 
the ideas of others, but state them in our own language. People are 
almost always more interested in this than in extended quotations. 
Where the quotation of the language itself is really important, 
and the passage long, one may read it from his Bible, or if from 
some other source, may write it off and read it, expressly as an 
important quotation. We are not sure but that a man who com 
monly speaks in an easy and familiar manner might carry with him 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Paradise Lost, or a volume of Spurgeon, 
and just take it up as the lawyers do, and read an extract. Some- 
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thing like this is frequently done in controversial sermons and public 
discussions. 

The style of an extemporaneous sermon is apt to be less condensed 
and less finished, than if it were written out and read or recited. But 
this is not necessarily a fault. The style may be all the better 
adapted to speaking, as distinguished from the essay-style. That 
there is a real and broad difference between these, has been strongly 
asserted by such masters of effective speaking as Fox and Pitt and 
Brougham. Copiousness, amplification, even the frequent repetition 
of a thought under new forms or with other illustrations, are often 
absolutely necessary in addressing a popular audience, even if it be as 
cultivated as the House of Commons. Paragraphs of this sort may 
be preceded or followed by terse, pithy statements, such as those 
which occur so strikingly in the Epistle of James. Now we learn the 
writing style by writing, and we must form the speaking style in the 
process of actual speaking. In the case of definitions, or other brief 
passages in which the language becomes especially important, one 
may fix beforehand, whether with or without writing, the precise 
terms to be employed. While, however, a condensed and highly 
finished style is not generally to be sought after in speaking which 
aims to make any practical impression, there is danger of a wearisome 
repetition, of “linked dulness long drawn out,” especially of what 
some one calls “conclusions which never conclude.” This danger 
can be obviated by care in preparation and in speaking, and by the 
constant practice of careful writing for other purposes. 

The success of an extemporaneous sermon is largely dependent upon 
the preacher’s feelings at the time of delivery, and upon the circum- 
stances; so that he is liable to decided failure. It is by this, more 
than anything else, that many men are restrained from attempting 
to extemporize. And yet this is a condition by which preachers will 
much oftener gain than lose. A man not capable of failing, can never 
be eloquent. If he has not so excitable a nature, so sensitive a sym- 
pathy with his surroundings, as to be greatly depressed by very un- 
favorable circumstances, then the most favorable conditions will not 
greatly exalt and inspire him. In like manner a method of preaching 
which renders failure impossible, also renders the greatest impressive- 
ness impossible. Preserved from falling below a certain level, the 
preacher will also be hindered from soaring as high above it as would 
otherwise be in his power. Nay, let a man commit himself to the 
occasion and the subject,—let him take heart and strike out boldly, 
sink or swim. 

If the sermon is to be used again, and has not been written out in 
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full, it requires some renewed preparation. But this, too, is rather 
a gain than a loss; for thus the discourse can be more easily and 
exactly adapted to the new circumstances. A sermon precisely suited 
to one audience and occasion would usually be, at least in many of 
its details, quite unsuited to any other; and it is only the extem- 
poraneous speaker that can readily make the requisite changes, which 
are often slight and delicate, but surpassingly important to the prac- 
tical result. Besides, while the times change, we are changing in 
them. A sermon prepared years ago will often need no little modifi- 
cation in order to suit the altered opinions, tastes, and feelings of the 
preacher himself. And then the necessity for reworking the prepara- 
tion makes it all fresh to the preacher's mind, and warm again to his 
heart. So the extemporaneous method does make the repeated use 
of the same sermon more laborious, but it also serves to make it much 
more effective. 

Still another, and a serious disadvantage of this method is in its 
tendency to prevent one’s forming the habit of writing. As fluency 
increases, the contrast between winged, glorious speech, and slow, toil- 
some writing, becomes to many men too great for their patience, and 
there grows upon them what some one felicitously calls a calamo- 
phobia. And not only does this cut them off from many important 
means of usefulness,—especially in our day, the era of the printing- 
press,—but it reacts disastrously upon their power of speaking: Both 
the beginner in oratory and the experienced, ready speaker, must 
constrain themselves to write much, and carefully. Not, indeed, to 
write out what they are about to speak, unless they belong to the 
small class who can speak freely after fully written preparation, but to 
write for other purposes,—essays and exegeses, by way of thoroughly 
studying a passage or subject, articles for publication, sermons after 
preaching them, and the like. Thus their habits of writing and of 
speaking will maintain an equilibrium in their methods of thinking and 
style of expression, while yet each is practised according to its own 
essential and distinctive character. 

Let it now be carefully observed that all the disadvantages of extem- 
poraneous speaking are such as can be completely obviated by resolute 
and judicious effort, while reading and recitation have many inherent 
disadvantages, which may, of course, be more or less diminished, but 
can never be removed. Let this, too, be noticed. The born speaker 
will be able to overcome the difficulties of extemporaneous speaking, 
and will find here, and here alone, free play for his powers. We are 
not referring to the few great orators, but to all who have really a 
native talent for speaking, including some in whom this long remains 
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undeveloped, through lack of exercise or wrong methods. Some men, 
not born speakers, but anxious to do good, and zealous pastors, may 
be able to write and read tolerably instructive and acceptable dis- 
courses, while they could neverpreach extemporaneously. But cer- 
tainly what is best for them, is not thereby shown to be best in 
general. Methods of speaking ought to be chosen according to the 
wants and the powers of those who have some gift as‘speakers. Very 
few, if any others, ought to make speaking their business. 

We have not space to trace the history of the three great methods of 
speaking. Nodoubt men spoke in public before writing was invented, 
as often now among savage tribes. Naturally, from the beginning, 
some speeches were carefully thought out beforehand, and even their 
language to some extent fixed. When writing became common, it 
was natural that sometimes the preparation should be made in writing. 
We find the great Greek and Roman orators either extemporizing or 
reciting; and much in their practice that is commonly spoken of as 
recitation, appears to have been really free speech from written pre- 
paration. Lord Brougham, who was a most devoted and appreciative 
student of Demosthenes, has unhesitatingly asserted that “no Athe- 
nian audience could have followed Demosthenes in the condensed form 
in which his speeches are printed.” If reading speeches was ever 
practiced among the Greeks and Romans, or reading sermons among 
the early Christians, it was so rare a thing as to have left only slight 
and doubtful record. In fact, the practice of reading sermons is 
generally believed to have begun in England during the reign of 
Henry VIII, receiving a fresh impulse during the civil wars, by 
reason, at both periods, of the fear of saying something that might 
incur prosecution, and the desire to be able, if prosecuted, to produce 
the very words employed. To this day, reading is quite rare on the 
Continent, and among Romanists everywhere, and is common only 
among certain Protestants of England and America. The most emi- 
nent examples of reading admit of some explanation. Jonathan 
Edwards, late in life regretted the practice, and believed that it was 
better to preach memoriter for the most part, sometimes extemporiz- 
ing. Dr. Chalmers, so often adduced, as if the example of a very 
peculiar man could establish a rule, declared himself unable to ex- 
temporize. But look at his style. He was extremely, in fact exces- 
sively fond of long sentences, formed of nicely balanced clauses, with 
the corresponding terms in each clause often indicated by alliteration, 
and he had an exceeding desire to achieve quaint felicities of phraseo- 
logy. His images are frequently drawn on a grand and elaborate 
scale, and he was fastidious as to their color and finish. These well- 
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known peculiarities go far to account for his persuasion that he could 
not extemporize. It would be almost as difficult to improvise a choral 
ode as some of those elaborate passages in which he delighted. And 
after all, Dr. Wayland states, ‘A gentleman who was in the habit of 
hearing him, has assured me that his extempore discourses, delivered 
to operatives in the outskirts of Glasgow, were far more effective, and 
more truly eloquent, than the sermons which he delivered with so 
much applause in the Tron church of that city ;’—and there is other 
testimony to the same effect. 

We shall now make no formal decision of the question proposed 
at the outset,—which method is generally best? Our own opinion 
has become sufliciently manifest, and we have tried to place before 
the reader the means of judging for himself. We offer, in conclusion, 
a few hints,—regretting the lack of space for more,—concerning the 
general and special preparation for extemporaneous preaching. 

The preacher should be careful of his health, not only on other 
accounts, but because speaking, real speaking, demands a high degree 
of nervous energy and power of endurance. Many a noble sermon is 
spoiled by the fact that the preacher begins to flag physically towards 
the close, and can neither feel high-wrought emotion, nor speak with 
passion and power. He should cultivate accuracy and rapidity of 
thinking, and should discipline himself to pursue trains of thought 
without interruption, and as far as possible without dependence on 
outward helps. He must get his knowledge of Scripture, and all his 
knowledge (as far as may be) at his tongue’s end. The habit of keep- 
ing one’s knowledge fit for service, so that he can at once state 
what he knows or thinks on subjects he has studied, will preserve 
from the danger and dread of breaking down, and will enable him to 
prepare sermons with equal thoroughness in a shorter time. Great 
attention ought to be given to the use of language in ordinary 
writing and conversation. There should be the habit of seeking the 
most exact terms, and of constructing sentences which shall be gram- 
matical, and yet simple and easy. The most familiar conversation 
should not degenerate into slang, nor the most dignified into pedantry. 
There should be no such marked difference as is often seen, between 
a man’s style in public speaking, and in conversation. These should 
not be different instruments, but simply a higher or lower range on 
the same instrument. Children are taught that to make sure of 
being polite when visiting, they must be polite every day at home. 
So Coquerel says, “In order to speak well sometimes, it is necessary 
to speak well always.” Certainly this is necessary in order that one 
may feel sure of being able to speak well at any time. And the man 
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who forms such habits need not be uneasy, for his use of language 
can never be excessively bad. 

A young preacher who wishes to extemporize ought to begin it at 
once. Mr. Zincke’s method may do very well for one who has been 
reading till middle age, and then sets himself to speak extempore, but 
it is by no means best for the young. Probably the greatest and 
most common of blunders about this whole matter lies just here. 
Authors, professors, pastors, often say to the young minister: ‘“Cer- 
tainly, extemporaneous preaching is best, if properly practised, and I 
hope you will learn to extemporize. But do not think of attempting 
it at first. Begin by reading,—or preaching memoriter,—and grad- 
ually use yourself to extemporizing.” So he begins, forms all his 
habits of thinking, of constructing discourse, his mastery of expression, 
style, delivery, everything, to suit the other method,—and a speaker's 
habits for life are very soon formed,—and after a few years, occa- 
sionally attempts to preach in a way for which he has not trained 
himself, and which is in many respects quite different. Who can 
wonder that he fails, grows discouraged, and falls back upon the con- 
tinued practice of the other method, as somehow the best for him? 
Nay, let a man begin at once what he intends to make the habit of 
his life. 

Lord Brougham insists that one must first learn to speak easily 
and fluently, sacrificing everything to this as the prime requisite; 
and afterwards learn to “convert this kind of easy speaking into 
chaste eloquence.” In saying this, he supposes himself to “ differ 
from all other doctors of rhetoric.” And in fact the advice usually 
given follows the saying of Quintilian: “It is not by writing fast 
that we come to write well, but by writing well that we learn to 
write fast.” Probably different classes of minds are thought of in 
the two cases. If a young man finds himself not fluent, but slow 
and hesitating in speech, then let him follow Brougham’s advice, and 
learn, at all hazards, to speak with ease, though he should at first 
violate all the rules of rhetoric and even of grammar. But if, as is 
more commonly the case, he is ready and fluent, then he must rigor- 
ously discipline himself to precision of expression. ‘The old and 
finished speaker always uses fewer and choicer words, than the young 
orator” (Shedd.) Command of language does not consist in what 
Cardinal Huet disrespectfully called wne fluxe de bouche, in a mere 
gush of words, but in the ability to bring forward precisely the right 
word at the moment when it is wanted. 

The extemporaneous preacher must carefully arrange his sermon, 
according to the natural order of the thoughts, and then he will have 
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no difficulty in remembering. The sermon must not wander at will 
over the subject, but have its distinct and well-marked points, and 
advance steadily from one to another. In both these respects, what 
helps him will also greatly help the hearer. Whether it has any 
formal division or not, a popular address should always have points. 
And it is one advantage of extemporaneous speaking, that it compels 
to such an arrangement. If now one has stretching before him a 
well-defined track of thought, divided by natural landmarks into dis- 
tinct sections, he can diverge from it upon occas‘on and return with- 
out difficulty. 

If a preacher makes notes in preparing, as it is often best to do, 
he ought in general, we think, not to carry them into the pulpit. 
Particular subjects or modes of treatment will sometimes make this 
desirable. But in general, one should take time enough beforehand 
to get the matter of the sermon in solution in his mind, so that it 
can flow freely; or, to resume the other figure, to get the track he is 
to follow so clear to his mental vision, that he can flash a single 
glance from beginning to end of it. This is not memorizing words, 
and with a little practice it can be quickly done. In other respects, 
too, great benefit will be derived from this necessity of going 
thoroughly over the prepared matter shortly before preaching, for 
thus the mind and heart become kindled, and brought into sympathy 
with the particular subject to be treated. Sometimes the very words 
ought to be fixed beforehand. This applies generally to definitions, 
frequently to transitions, and sometimes to images, such as must be 
presented with precision and elegance, or they will be worse than 
nothing. Such preparation of particular sentences may be made in 
writing and memorized, or may be altogether mental. We question 
the propriety of the advice often given, to memorize the introduction, 
and extemporize the language afterwards. It gives a formal air at 
the outset, and is apt to make the transition precipitous. Passages 
of Scripture which are to be quoted, or other proposed quotations, 
should be gone over in the mind during the immediate preparation, 
that there may be no blundering nor hesitation. 

We now see how the inexperienced young preacher may speak ex- 
temporaneously without any great danger of utter failure. Let him 
arrange the discourse with great care, and again and again think 
through the whole, making no effort to retain the words he lights 
upon (save as to definitions, etc.), but getting the thoughts, and their 
succession, perfectly familiar. Speaking it over in his room or in 
the forest is not wrong, and some find it in their early preparations 
very useful. Then let him pray for help, and go forward,—he can 
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remember better than he supposes,—and facility will rapidly increase. 
In familiar conversation with such a young brother, we should add 
such hints as the following, with reference to the actual preaching. 
If you forget what you meant to say next, donot stop. Nothingisso 
awkward as a dead pause; and the awkwardness increases in geomet- 
rical ratio to the seconds of time. Say something, repeat, recapitu- 
late, talk at random even,—anything rather than stop. If you be- 
come embarrassed with a tangled sentence, do not turn back, but burst 


through. If you have made a mistake of grammar, pronunciation, . 


or the like, do not stop to correct it, unless it is serious. An oc- 
casional inadvertence is readily pardoned, if the general style be 
good. And if you greatly blunder in style, forget half your best 
thoughts, or utterly break down, it will not kill you. Other great 
men have failed. Remember young Robert Hall. 

Public speaking is one of the noblest exercises of the human 
powers; preaching is its highest form; and if extemporaneous speak- 
ing be the best method of preaching, it is surely worth labor to attain 
excellence in this,—diligent and faithful self-cultivation, resolute de- 
termination always to do our best, as long as we live. 


Joun A. BRoapuvus. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“ That like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.’—Romans vi. 4. 


T is exceedingly important to the believer to know the position into 

which the grace of God in Christ Jesus brings him. The position is 
defined in the discussion of which the text quoted above forms a part. 
The words death and life, have a peculiar significance in that discussion. 
The believer participates both in the death and in the life here spoken 
of. He was baptized into the death of Christ; he comes to walk in 
“ newness of life.”” What is the meaning of the latter phrase? 

The word translated life, is €w7, not Béos. The latter denotes a man- 
ner of living, but the former signifies the principle of life itself, the oppo- 
site of death. Hence, it is the word used by our Lord in that passage 
in which he depicts the results of faith, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that heareth my words, and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life.” The same word is employed where the Lord says, “I 
am the resurrection and the life.”” In these cases Bios could not be used. 
Its inappropriateness would at once be seen. When the apostle says, 
“when Christ who is our life shall appear,” it is still 7, not Atos. 

The language of the apostle, therefore, does not state that the believer 
is “raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father,” that he should 
henceforth ‘lead a better life.” ‘This is a very common method of 
explaining the passage, but it is not what the Spirit meant us to find 
in the words. It is not the meaning which it put therein. The believer 
should endeavor to get out of the word precisely what the Spirit has put 
in it. The meaning of the apostle is this, that the believer has become 
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one with Christ, his great Head, the second Adam,—one in a union so 
close and intimate and real, that what is affirmed of the head, may be 
affirmed of the members also. The sinner’s life was forfeited by his sin, 
which came by his connection with his natural head, the first Adam. 
But Jesus died for our sins; “he bore up [literally] our sins in his own 
body on the tree;” and in his death his members died also. But the 
dying Head was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father to a 
new life, an everlasting life, on which death has no more power. Even 
so we, who are baptized into his death and rise again, do show forth 
thus this glorious truth, that as Jesus rose to die no more, so we also rise 
to a new, an everlasting life. Orin the words of our Lord, we “have 
passed from death to life,” we “ have everlasting life.” The life is not a 
something yet to be received. The promise of the Lord is already ful- 
filled, “I give unto them everlasting life.’ The life is already given; its 
pulsations are already beating within us; its endless duration, and its 
glorious unfoldings are assured to us by the faithful word of our God and 
Saviour. As Trench forcibly says, “whatever truly lives, does so be- 
cause sin has never found place in it, or, having found, has been expelled 
from it.” That sin has been put away, and life restored,—these are the 
truths which are taught us in the wondrous gospel, and are symbolized 
by us, when we are buried with Christ by baptism and rise again. 





“ For as ye were formerly disobedient to God, but now have obtained mercy through the 
* disobedience of these, so also these have now become disobedient, that through your mercy 
they also may obtain mercy.”—Romans xi. 30, 31. 


The main features of the comparison which the apostle here makes 
between the Jews and the Gentiles, are sufficiently obvious. As, on 
the one hand, the disobedience of the Jews became the occasion of the 
recovery and salvation of the Gentiles, so, on the. other hand, the mercy 
of the Gentiles will become the occasion of the recovery and salvation of 
the Jews. Had the Jews generally been disposed to receive the gospel 
in the obedience of faith, the offer of divine mercy to the Gentiles, through 
the preaching of the gospel, would have been delayed. The apostles were 
constrained, by the obstinate unbelief of their own countrymen, to direct 
‘their efforts, sooner than they would otherwise have done, to the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles. See, for confirmation of this statement, Acts xiii. 
42-49; xviii. 6-11; xxviii. 24-28. But when we come to a more par- 
ticular explanation of the second member of the comparison, the precise 
meaning of the apostle’s language is not so clear, nor the truth of his 
assertion so obvious, as in the former case. Two questions here arise. 
The first relates to the connection of the words which we translate, 
“through your mercy.” Are they to be joined with the preceding verb, 
or with the following clause? The first aspect of the original is favorable 
to the former view. And accordingly the Vulgate reads, “ita et isti non 
crediderunt in vestram misericordiam.” So, likewise, Luther: “ And 
these now have not chosen to believe the mercy which you have accepted.” 
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Calvin also refers the expression,—‘ through your mercy,”—to the pre- 
ceding verb, but gives a different turn to the thought: “So these also 
have now become unbelieving, because ye have obtained mercy.” Lach- 
mann, and some other critical editors, favor the same general view, by 
putting a comma after the word ééee. But while the order of the words 
in the original seems to favor this construction, there are serious ob- 
jections to it. It does not yield an apposite sense; hardly an intelligible 
one, as translated by the Vulgate and by Luther. It does not justly ex- 
hibit the analogous relation, which the apostle evidently intends to indi- 
cate, between the disobedience of the Jews, as the occasion of the salvation 
of the Gentiles, and the mercy of the Gentiles, as the occasion of the 
salvation of the Jews. On these grounds, the words t@ bystépw edger, 
require to be referred to the following clause. The only objection to this 
is their position before a. We should expect to find these words, either 
immediately after the particle ta, or, as in thé preceding verse, after the 
word éiznddar, at the end of the sentence. But this objection is by no 
means decisive: for we have several plain instances, in which, for the 
sake of greater emphasis, words are placed before this particle, which the 
sense requires to be placed after it in translation. See, for example, 1 
Cor. ix. 15, ro zabynud pov tva teg xevocet; 2 Cor. ii. 4, thy aydzyy tva prOte; 
Gal. 11. 10, tay xrwyd» tva pyrpovedwysv. We may, therefore, regard it as 
settled, that the words in question should be grammatically connected 
with the clause commencing with %a. Macknight is generous, and gives 
them the benefit of both positions. Heis skilful in paraphrastic dilution 
of the sense of Scripture. 

But here a second inquiry arises, as to the sense of the words, 7@ 5yuetépw 
édgee. Do they mean, “ through the mercy shown to you from God ?” or, 
“through the mercy shown by you to the Jews?” Barnes adopts the 
latter sense, and infers the duty of Gentile Christians to use zealous 
efforts for the conversion of the Jews. This sense agrees well with the 
use of the personal pronoun, which is most commonly used in a subjec- 
tive sense. It also conveys a true idea; for how else is the mercy of 
God likely ever to reach the Jews, but through the compassionate and 
beneficent missionary agency of Gentile Christians? But this sense is not 
congruous with the apostle’s main thought in the passage. It does not 
harmonize with the plainly affirmed analogy between the dzetSera of the 
Jews, as the occasion of salvation to the Gentiles, and the Zicus of the 
Gentiles, as the occasion of salvation to the Jews. The nature of that 
analogy seems to be intimated in the 11th verse: “Through their fall, 
salvation is come unto the Gentiles, to provoke them to jealousy.” Besides, 
it may fairly be questioned, whether the apostle would be likely to use 
the word édso¢ in this connection, to express the benevolent zeal of Gen- 
tile Christians for the salvation of the Jews. Not that the word is in 
itself unsuitable to express that idea; but that to give it that sense in this 
particular place, where the corresponding verb is twice used to denote 
God’s saving mercy, would seem to put the Christian compassion and 
benevolence of men too nearly on a level with the sovereign and gratui- 
tous mercy of God. For these reasons, we approve, as just, though a 
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little paraphrastic, the rendering adopted by the Bible Union, Alford, 
and Noyes, ‘‘ Through the mercy shown to you.” 





“Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by lettér as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.”—2 
THESSALONIANS ii. 1, 2. 


Both the exhortation and the statement sound very strangely. The 
statement, because the tenor of all the Epistles is, that the day of Christ 
is at hand; the exhortation, because Christians are always represented 
in the New Testament as rejoicing in the expectation of Christ’s coming. 
Only four verses preceeding the ones above quoted, Paul comforts the 
Thessalonians in their grevious trials, with the assurance that at the reve- 
lation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, they would be delivered from all 
their enemies. It is incredible that he should speak of the appearing of 
their Saviour as something to be dreaded. 

The error of our version is in the meaning given to évéernyev, “is at 
hand.” The word occurs seven times in the New Testament, is five times 
translated “present,” and once, in the future, “shall come.” There is 
no reason why it should not have its ordinary signification here, and be 
rendered “has come.” False teachers had visited Thessalonica, pre- 
tending to bring word from the apostle that Christ's second advent had 
taken place,—that it resembled his first coming, in occuring unnoticed by 
the great mass of the world. With affectionate desire the Thessalonian 
Christians had waited for the appearance of the Redeemer as the end of 
all their trouble, and the consummation of all their hopes. Nothing could 
have been more terrible to them, than the apprehension that the day of 
salvation had, unperceived by them, given place to the day of judgment; 
that they were in the position of the Jews whom Peter addressed after 
Christ’s crucifixion in those appalling words, Your Messiah has come, and 
gone! This fear was not that Christ would come, but that he had come, 
and that in the triumphs and glories of his appearing they were to have 
no share. It is this fear that Paul quiets, and beseeches them to give no 
heed to any who would persuade them “‘ that the day of Christ had come.” 
Read the first chapter in connection with the opening verses of the second, 
and the meaning will be clear. 


























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


St. Clement of Rome. The two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction and Notes. By J. B. Liautroot, D. D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


It is pleasant to find that “this volume is the first part of a complete 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers.” Such an undertaking is very timely, 
there being a great lack in our language of recent works on the subject. 
The Apostolic Fathers are well known to be of great interest to the stu- 
dent of church history, and here, as elsewhere, modern compends and 
discussions can never supercede the study of the original sources, and in 
their original languages. They are also of service in the study of New 
Testament Greek, and exegesis. But their chief interest at present is 
with reference to the canon of the New Testament. Such strenuous 
efforts have for some time been making to sustain theories which throw 
the compositions of John, Acts, etc., into the second century, that the 
Christian apologist finds it more than ever desirable to gain thorough 
acquaintance with the real productions of that period. We may remark 
that students of our denomination ought to be working at this subject 
of the canon, for from our own point of view even Episcopal writers 
seem too much disposed to rely on the authority of the early “church,” 
and not simply on the testimony of the early Christians. 

Professor Lightfoot’s admirable works on Galatians and Philippians 
have shown him to be specially fitted for his present undertaking. And 
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we are agreeably disappointed to find that he has not, as we feared, given 
merely an introduction and a few brief notes, but has made thorough 
work of it. The notes are as copious as one could desire, and very care- 
fully done, containing both grammatical explanations and ample patristic 
elucidation and comparison; and yet they are sufficiently brief, and 
pleasant reading. The téxt exhibits decided improvement upon pre- 
vious editions. It is well known that we possess these epistles only in 
the great Alexandrian Codex (A) of the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. Besides original errors in the copyist, this manuscript now pre- 
sents many gaps and words which it is difficult to make out. Two 
years ago Tischendorf published an edition of Clement, in fac-simile, 
from photographs of the manuscript. Lightfoot had previously had it 
transcribed by a gentlemen of the British Museum, and has himself care- 
fully and repeatedly examined the differences between his readings and 
Tischendorf’s edition. The result is that the text receives a good many 
important corrections, besides more satisfactory conjectures as to the 
missing words and clauses. The student of text-criticism here sees good 
specimens of that conjectural emanation which is often so interesting, but 
for which our ample documents of the new Testament leave us there no 
necessity nor opening. The excellence of our author’s work in this de- 
partment is shown by the fact that Laurent, who has given considerable 
attention to Clement, has an article in the Studien and Kritican for Jan- 
uary, 1870, founded on Tischendorf’s fac-simile, and containing numer- 
ous critical observations, but with nothing of importance which is not 
found in Lightfoot also. 

The date of Clement's first epistle (the genuine one) is placed, as by 
most recent writers, in the time of the persecution under Domitian, say 
about A. D. 95. This is the earliest Christian writing outside the New 
Testament, and is in the main judicious and pleasing. It contains no 
hint of anything like episcopacy,—that is an affair-of the next century. 
In the famous passage referring to Paul, Tischendorf has fixed the text, 
and Lightfoot’s note leaves no good ground to question that Paul did go. 
to Spain, viz., in the interval between his two imprisonments at Rome. 


A General View of the History of the English Bible By Brooxe Foss 
Westcott, B. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Now Canon of Peterboro.) London and Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co. 1868. pp. 422. 


Mr. Westcott is best known to American readers by his ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels,” edited some years ago by Dr. Hackett. 
His work on the ‘“‘Canon of the New Testament,’’ which has not been 
republished in this country, is more thorough and scholarly than that of 
Gansen, and free from that sort of special pleading, which sometimes 
disfigures the latter. The “ History of the English Bible” is marked by 
the same exhaustive research, accuracy of detail, and scholarly spirit, 
which characterize the works previously named. It treats first of the 
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external history of English Bible translation, and secondly of the inter- 
nal history of the several English versions, from that of Wycliffe to the 
common version of 1611. The latter portion occupies nearly twice as 
‘much space as the former; and the influence of the earlier translations 
on those that came after it, is copiously illustrated by extracts and tabu- 
lar statements. Mr. Westcott notices nine different versions of the 
Scriptures in English, prior to the authorized version of 1611, beginning 
with Wycliffe, and ending with the Rheims or Douay Bible. The two 
just named were made from the Vulgate, the others from the original 
tongues, with free reference, in the later ones, to those that had preceded, 
and to translations in other European languages. 

As often as our attention is turned to the early history of English 
Bible translation, we are impressed anew with the conviction, that the 
ability and services of William Tyndale have not even yet come to be 
fully appreciated. He was a man of generous learning, of great mental 
vigor, and of ardent zeal for the divine word,—a noble Christian hero. 

In an appendix, Mr. Westcott corrects not a few inaccurate statements 
of the historian Froude, in regard to the early English versions of the 
Scriptures. 

In his preface, Mr. Westcott says he has purposely refrained from 
discussing the question of the revision of our authorized English version. 
He assigns the following reason: ‘The revision of the original texts 
must precede the revision of the translation, and the time for this, 
even in the New Testament, has not yet fully come.” As to the truth 
of the principle stated in the former part of this sentence, there can 
hardly be any doubt among Biblical scholars. The judgment expressed 
in the latter part of the sentence, in regard toa question of fact, may 
not command so general an assent. The marked attention just now 
bestowed by distinguished English scholars, upon the actual work of 
revision, seems to indicate a growing dissent from the view expressed by 
our author. Within the last twenty-five years, the criticism of the New 
Testament text has been prosecuted by English scholars with commenda- 
ble zeal, and with far better advantages than were enjoyed of old by 
Mill and Bentley. But that of the Old Testament has advanced very 
little since the days of Kennicott. 


Essay on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with special reference to the 
United States; by THEopore D. Woousry, D. D., LL. D. Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 12mo. 


This is the unpretending title of a learned work. The substance of 
it was published in a series of articles in the New Englander, for the 
years 1867 and 1868, and the reappearance of these articles in a book 
form indicates, we hope, that the facts and views presented by Dr. Wool- 
sey will secure public attention, and shape public opinion. For the in- 
creasing frequency with which the marriage bond is severed in the United 
States,—a frequency out of all proportion to the increase of population, 
—has justly alarmed thoughtful men, and led them to ask for some remedy 
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to this evi. The only effectual remedy is a moral one. Civil restraints 
must be sustained by a correct moral sentiment. Legislation will be 
useless if the laws are not supported by the consciences, at least, of the 
people. But it is vain to expect a right popular sentiment on this sub- 
ject, if the moral aspects of marriage and divorce are not clearly 
presented to all who will look at them. And, certainly, the position 
and learning of President Woolsey made it eminently suitable for him 
to put his hand to the work which he has, by this volume, so well ac- 
complished. None but the best results can follow the reading of his 
“Essay” by thoughtful persons. The topics which are discussed in the 
several chapters of the work, are, Divorce among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans; Doctrine of Divorce in the New Testament; Law of Di- 
vorce in the Roman Empire, and in the Christian Church; Divorce and 
and Divorce Law in Europe since the Reformation ; Divorce and Divorce 
Law in the United States; Attitude of the Church toward Divorce 
Law ; Principles of Divorce Legislation. The last chapter will be found 
particularly suggestive and instructive. Christians and legislators will 
be equally profited by it. The duty of churches in respect to their 
members is calmly and forcibly presented, and the duty of law-makers 
is carefully set forth. One cannot read the work without feeling a 
deeper interest in the marriage relation, as ordained of God for the purity © 
and happiness of mankind, nor study the facts which it gives without 
perceiving that every proper means should be used to prevent the in- 
crease of divorce. 

But while we give our hearty assent to nearly all that is said in the 
body of this work, we are unable to agree with Dr. Woolsey in his inter- 
pretation of certain passages in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, as 
expressed in Note I, of the appendix. 


These passages, [he says,] are 1 Tim. iii. 2,12; v.9; Titusi.6. The two first require the 
bishop or the deacon to be the husband of one wife; and the third makes it necessary, in 
order that a widow may receive the aid of the church, that she shall have been the wife of 
one husband. The expressions are precisely similar . . . . The passage in 1 Tim. v. 9, then, 
is like the others, and may be used to explain them. Two sense can be given toit. The 
first is that the widow must not have had more than one husband at atime. Now, as bald 
polyandry is not a thing to be conceived of, if such were the sense, it could only mean that 
there must not have been more than one person living at the same time, whose wife, according 
to the point of view of the author, or of Christians generally, she could have been called. In 
other words, she must not have been married to one husband, while another was living. And 
so, after this analogy, we must explain “one woman’s husband” to mean a man who could 
not be said, applying the Christian rule of marriage to him, to have more than one wife (that 
1s, one person who can be called his wife) living. No one was to be allowed to say, that 
widow had two husbands at once, one a divorced, and one an actual husband; that elder has 
two wives, one dismissed, and one living with him. But there is, in our view, a serious ob- 
jection to this interpretation, [We wish the author had taken the trouble to name it, instead 
of going on to say,] we fall back, therefore, upon the second. The widow must be a univiva, 
the elder or deacon a monogamus, in the sense in which that word . . . frequently occurs in 
the Christian fathers, i. e., one who never married the second time. 


But is it fairly credible that Paul forbade the Churches to aid a widow, 
simply and solely because she had had two husbands instead of one, 
though one of them had died before the other was taken? And that 
after laying down this rule, as one to be followed in all cases, he expressed 
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his desir2 that “younger widows” (for this is the true sense of the ex- 
pression in verse 14) “should marry, bear children, guide the house, give 
none occasion to the adversary?” President Woolsey perceives the 
difficulty of reconciling the different expressions of Paul, if his view of 
the words is taken, and admits that ‘the rule of monogamy for officers 
and widows was not given because the writer of this epistle thought 
second marriages unlawful,” nor, “ because he thought celibacy better 
than marriage for elders and deacons,” nor, “‘ because the pagans respected 
those who had married once, more than those who had married more fre- 
quently,” nor, ‘finally, because he had any ascetical tendency in this 
rule.” But he conjectures, “either that the monogamy and monandry 
gave prima facie evidence of restraint, or that a man or woman who had 
not married twice or thrice, would be more likely to have avoided those 
alliances which the Christian rule condemned, or, in other words, would 
be less likely to have put away a married partner, or to have taken one 
put away by another.” 

These suggestions do not satisfy us. Is it right to assume that second 
marriages were always due to a want of self-restraint? Might not 
domestic circumstances make them almost necessary? Or, on the other 
hypothesis, would Paul group together all who had contracted second 
marriages, and put a stigma upon them, simply because some of them 
had probably put away their partners without sufficient reason, or had 
married those put away by others? We cannot accept this view. It 
seems to us that the first interpretation mentioned by Dr. Woolsey, is the 
true one. The apostle refers to persons who had, as was then too often 
the case, married a second time, without having been separated, on valid 
grounds, from their former companions, and who had, therefore, in the 


eye of God, though not in the eye of the civil law, two husbands or wives 
at the same time. 





Lyra Britannica. A collection of British Hymns printed from the 
genuine texts, with biographical sketches of the hymn writers. By 
the Rev. Coarues Rogers, LL. D., F. 8. A. Scot. Second Edition 


with additional notes. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1868. 
680. pp. 


Mr. Rogers hay saved a deal of labor for future compilers of hymn- 
books, if they will only make use of the materials he furnishes. We are 
disposed to consider this the supreme collection of classic English sacred 
poetry. There is none within our knowledge so copious, so exact, and 
so authentic. It restores the genuine original texts, which have all 
suffered change, and most of them change for the worse. It restores the 
hymn unmutilated. It also restores many a lost child to its parent, 
verifying the authorship of hymns which before this have been floating 
about in hymn-books under a great variety of names, or with no name 
at all. Among the notes is an exhaustive and conclusive discussion of 
the title of Robert Robinson to the hymn, “Come, Thou fount of every 
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blessing,” which, on $he authority of Mr. Sedgwick, has been ascribed 
by Mr. Spurgeon, in his collection, to the Countess of Huntington. In 
Mr. Winthrop Sargent’s Life of Major John Andre, the British spy, 
the hymn beginning, 
“Hail, sovereign love, that first began 
The scheme to rescue fallen man !” 

(Devotional Hymn and Tune Book, 165; not in the Psalmist; badly 
altered in Sabbath Hymn-Book,) is ascribed to that officer on the author- 
ity of Sergeant Lamb's Journal of the American War. Mr. Rogers 
traces it to Jehoiada Brewer, a non-conformist minister, who originally 
printed it in The Gospel Magazine, in 1776, under the signature of Syl- 
vestris. The hymn beginning, “ We speak of the realms of the bless’d,” 
in most of our collections ascribed to Mrs. Wilson, was written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mills, shortly before her death, at the age of twenty-three. 
There is a short biographical sketch of each writer. That, of Michael 
Bruce describes the theft by John Logan of the hymns of Bruce, who 
died of a lingering consumption in his twenty-first year, but who had 
so early shown a genius for sacred lyrics which might have given him 
the first place among English hymn-writers. It is a collection sufficiently 
copious and wide in its range, containing, as nearly as we can estimate, 
about 660 hymns from about 240 authors. The selection is generally of 
hymns which have borne the test of time and use. But like all other 
compilers, in soliciting original contributions, he places himself under 
obligations to receive hymns of an inferior quality. Surely after three 
hymns from Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, it is a stretch of good nature 
to publish five others from Ellen Isabelle, Mary Frances, and Margaret 
Elenore Tupper. There is not genius enough in the head of that family 
to supply credit for all the rest. And the collection would be just a 
little more valuable if they were all omitted. But this is an exception 


to Mr. Rogers’ generally correct and yet catholic judgment in the selec- 
tion of hymns. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M. A., late Vicar of Hursley. By 
the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coueripexr, D. C. L. Second Edition, 
with corrections and additions. Oxford and London: James Par- 
ker & Co. 1869. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 620. 


Mr. Keble seems to have been very much revered by a small circle of 
friends, and to have performed with exemplary fidelity his duties as a 
parish minister. Though a double-first at Oxford, (by the way the first 
after Sir Robort Peel, who ever earned this honor,) winning also the 
difficult honor of a Fellowship in Oriel College, and afterwards candi- 
date for its Professorship, and for ten years Professor of Poetry in the 
University, he never received ecclesiastical preferment, but spent the 
last thirty years of his life as the vicar of the small country parish of 
Hursley, near Winchester. He holds rank, as poet of The Christian 
Year, far above what any office in hischurch could give him. This book 
was first published in 1827, anonymously, and he never put his name to 
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it. In less than twenty-six years 108,000 copies were issued in forty- 
three additions, and in the nine months immediately following his death 
11,000 copies were issued in seven editions (p. 155). It has also passed 
through numerous editions in this country. We think, however, Sir 
John Coleridge will hardly be sustained in his partial judgment when he 
says that “it is generally admitted, and I think justly, to have placed 
him alone, far above all our other sacred poets; to have made him in 
truth the sacred poet of the nation.” It has probably given him this 
eminence in the Anglican Church, though his fellow-churchmen, Heber, 
and Lyte, and Cowper, and Newton, have written hymns which are sung 
far more widely, and will be much longer than any of his. Its churchly 
purpose and style, as well as a rather refined and subtle, and sometimes 
almost obscure course of thought, will always limit its use to private 
reading, and it can never take the place in congregational worship or 
universal Christian devotion already held by the hymns of Watts and 
Wesley. But while lacking the lyric freedom and bold expression de- 
sirable in hymns for public worship, there is a richness and purity of 
poetic and spiritual tone which certainly gives The Christian Year a 
separateness, perhaps precedence, among all productions of English 
sacred poetry. This biography has led us to a new reading of Stanley's 
Life of Arnold, to which Justice Coleridge contributed so much, and in 
which one finds so many persons, subjects, and events synchronizing 
with this Life of Keble. Arnold writes, March 3, 1823, four years 
before the publication of The Christian Year to Mr. Coleridge, “I do 
not know whether you have ever seen John Keble’s hymns. He has 
written a great number for most of the holidays and several of the Sun- 
days in the year, and I believe intends to complete the series. I live 
in hopes that he will be induced to publish them; and it is my firm 
opinion that nothing equal to them exists in our language ; the wonder- 
ful knowledge of Scripture, the purity of heart, and the richness of 
poetry which they exhibit, I never saw paralleled.” (Stanley, I., 1) 
Sir John Coleridge, nephew of the poet, seems to have kept the 
friendship of both of these remarkable men, who were under-graduates 
with him at Corpus Christi College. Keble and Arnold were both 
elected Fellows of Oriel. But taking such utterly divergent views on 
the religious and political questions connected with the Tractarian agi- 
tation, their intercourse dropped. Arnold says to Coleridge, in 1841, “I 
learnt from Cornish what I never knew before, the especial ground of 
Keble’s alienation from me; it appears that he says that I do not believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church. Now that I do not believe in it in Keble’s 
sense is most true; I would just as soon worship Jupiter.” (Stanley, 
II, 216.) Both were men very sincere and strong in their convictions, 
and yet very unlike. Both made very strong, though very diverse im- 
pressions on English religious thought. This Memoir, with a little of 
the garrulous and rambling style belonging to old age, is a genial story 
of Keble’s quiet life, revealing much of its inner sweetness and piety. 
Its fault is that the writer never allows himself to be lost sight of. It 
is Coleridge’s as well as Keble’s biography. Still we have no doubt that 
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it is honest, and tells the actual facts about Keble in that critical period 
when his dear friend Newman left his church, and he was tempted to do 
the same. Bating the strong flavor of ecclesiasticism about Keble, his 
character was one of singular purity and spiritual elevation, and though 
his life and opinions were of a type remote from ours, a catholic taste 
will relish this Memoir written in such high and friendly strain. It 
reveals a very sweet, loving, and saintly character. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets: Lectures on the vocation of the 
preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood. Second Series. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, No. 506 Broadway. 1869. 12mo., pp. 303. 

Sermons preached in St. James’ chapel. By the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 323. 

The Two Baronesses. By Hans Christian Andersen. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 1869. 12mo., pp. 261. 

Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., No. 770 Broadway. 1870. 12mo., pp. 426. 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. Translated from the French 
of X. B. Saintine, author of “ Picciola.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1869. 12mo., pp. 269. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. By Walter K. Kelley. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper, Main Street. 1869. 12mo., pp. 282. 

Stories from my Attic. By the author of “ Dream-Children.” New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1869. 12mo., pp. 269. 

An American Family in Paris. With fifty-eight illustrations of his- 
torical monuments-and familiar scenes. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1869. 12mo., pp. 319. 

Eugene Cooper. Boston: Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill. 18mo., pp. 261. 

Baby’s Christmas. By Caroline E. K. Davis. Boston: Henry Hoyt, 
No. 9 Cornhill. Sq. 12mo., pp. 143. 

The Mimpriss Graded Lesson Books. The Life of Christ harmonized 
from the Four Evangelists. M. W. Dodd, New York. 3 vols., 18mo. 

The Architect and Monetarian: a brief memoir of Thomas Alexander 
Teft, including his labors in Europe to establish a universal currency. 
By Edwin Martin Stone. Providence: 1869. 8vo., pp. 64. 

A Historical Discourse, preached at the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Worcester Baptist Association, held with the First Baptist Church, in 
Worcester, Sept. 22, 1869. By Rev. David Weston. 8vo., pp. 26. 

A Discourse: prepared for the fiftieth anniversary of the Salisbury 
Association, Sept. 17, 1868, by E. E. Cummings. 8vo., pp. 26. 

The Spanish Barber. A tale. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1869. 18mo., pp. 309. 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
New York: published by Hurd & Houghton. Part XXII. 

Songs for the Sanctuary: or, Hymns and Tunes for Christian Wor- 
ship. Baptist edition. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
William Street. 1869. 8vo., pp. 456. 
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GREEK TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Lane Tregelles, now the leading textual critic of the New Testa- 
ment in England, published in 1844a revised Greek text of the 
Apocalypse, on the authority of ancient manuscripts and versions, he 
had only three manuscripts of an early date as the basis of his text. 
These were the Codex Ephremi (designated by the letter C) of the 
first part of the fifth century, the Codex Alexandrinus (A) of about 
the middle or a little after the middle of the fifth century, and a man- 
uscript of the seventh or eighth century, designated as B of the Apoc- 
alypse, or simply B, when the text of the Apocalypse is spoken of.! 
The oldest of these three manuscripts is a palimpsest; the ancient 
Greek text having been partially washed from the parchment, in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, to give place to a Greek translation of 
some ascetic writings of Ephraim the Syrian. The text of the now 
remaining portions of the Ms. was in great part restored, a few years 
since, by a chemical process. Nearly the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, and many leaves of the New, are lost; and in some places the 


1 It is so designated, because the Apocalypse is wanting in the celebrated Vatican Ms. (B), 
which is mutilated at the end. This double use of the same notation for two different Ms. 
causes some confusion, and has sometimes misled those who are not familiar with the subject. 
To avoid this inconvenience, Tregelles proposes (Critical Greek Testament, Part iv.) that it 
should hereafter be designated by the letter L. 
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ancient writing was so completely removed that it cannot be restored. 
Of the twenty-two chapters of the Apocalypse, about eight are wanting 
in this Ms. For these portions of the text Tregelles had only the 
other two Mss.; and of the later of these two, he had only a very im- 
perfect collation. Applying the principles of comparative criticism 
to the readings of these Mss., and of others of still later date, tested 
by ancient versions and citations, he was able to trace the text up to 
a much earlier period, and to establish it, for the most part, on very 
satisfactory evidence. 

Still, the want was deeply felt of an earlier and more trustworthy 
manuscript basis for the text. This has since been supplied in the 
discovery-of an ancient Ms. by Prof. Tischendorf, a century clder, per- 
haps, than the oldest of the three which were then known to Tregelles. 
While exploring the libraries of the East, in search of ancient Mss., 
under the patronage of the king of Saxony, he visited the monastery 
of St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai. There, in a basket containing refuse 
parchments intended for the fire, he found fragments of an ancient 
Ms. of the Old Testament, on forty-three sheets of parchment. This 
was in 1844. The text of these fragments he published in litho- 
graphed fac-simile, in 1846, dedicating the work to his royal patron, 
Frederick Augustus, from whom it was named.’ 

In 1860, under the patronage of the emperor of Russia, he again 
visited Mount Sinai, in the hope of recovering other portions of this 
ancient Ms. He succeeded in obtaining all that now remains of it, 
so far as is known, containing considerable portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Greek translation of the Seventy, and the whole of the 
New Testament, with the Epistle of Barnabas, and fragments of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. The text of the entire Ms., except the portions 
already published and dedicated to the king of Saxony, was printed 
in so-called fac-simile, with a dedication to his patron, the emperor of 
Russia, in four folio volumes, in 1862. 

The New Testament, with the Epistle of Barnabas and the frag- 
ments of the Shepherd of Hermas, he published in common Greek type 
in 1863, representing the text of the Ms. page for page, column for 
column (four columns on a page, as in the Ms.), and line for line; 
preceded by full descriptive notes of the corrections of the first 
draught, made either by the original scribe or by others who followed 
him, and of other matters of interest on every page. 


1 Codex Friderico-Augustanus, sive fragmenta Veteris Testamenti e codice Greco omninm 
qui in Europa supersunt facile antiquissimo. Edidit Constantinus Tischendorf, 1846. This 
work, containing eighty-six pages of the Ms. in lithographed fac-simile, is the most accurate 
representation of it that has been given to the public. 
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Thus the text of this ancient Ms., in the form in which it is 
arranged on the parchment page, is brought within the reach of all, 
at a moderate expense, so far as it can be represented by types, with 
the aid of descriptive notes. The costly imperial edition, in falsely 
called fac-simile, is only a more expensive way of representing the 
same text by types; with the single advantage, that the text is there 
printed continuously, as in the Ms., and the reader makes the division 
of words for himself. Twenty-one lithographic plates accompany this 
imperial edition. Buta truer idea of the peculiarities of the Ms., is 
obtained from the eighty-six lithographed pages of the Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus. 

The text of this Ms. he also published in octavo form, in 1865, 
without the division into columns, with accents and punctuation; 
adding in the lower margin the corrections of the first draught of the 
Ms., and readings of the Codex Vaticanus, and of the Stephens and 
Elzivir editions, where they differ from it. This is the most con- 
venient edition of the text of the Sinaitic Ms. for common use. 

While employed at St. Petersburg, in preparations for publishing 
the text of this Ms., in 1862, Tischendorf was shown by the Russian 
Archimandrite, Porfiri Uspenski, now Bishop, certain Greek Mss. col- 
lected by him in his Oriental travels. At the first glance, Tischen- 
dorf detected in one of them a palimpsest, in which the ancient uncial 
characters had been partially effaced, and the parchment had been 
used again for a modern writing. This was a transcript, made at the 
close of the thirteenth century, of the work of Euthalius on the Acts 
of the Apostles and Paul’s Epistles. He subjected it to a careful 
examination. At the top of page 306, where the modern writing 
leaves the ancient characters fully exposed to view, he detected the 
words, tyy gtadyy avtou ets tay (Rev. xvi. 2). “As I could not doubt,” 
he says,’ “‘ that these words were from the Apocalypse of John, I greatly 
rejoiced. For this book, it is well known, has come down to us in 
fewer ancient codices than any other book of the New Testament.” On 
further inspection, he found on page 285 the words, ty eves6era thy 
gtiadcigray (2 Pet. i. 7). Elsewhere he detected a few words from 
one of Paul’s Epistles. “I had found, therefore,” he says, “under a 
more recent writing of about the thirteenth century, a codex of the 
Kpistles and Apocalypse written in uncial letters. Than which nothing 
could have given me greater joy.” 

It was agreed between them that Tischendorf should try the effect 
of his chemicals for restoring the ancient writing, and a day was ap- 


1 Monumenta sacra inedita, nova collectio, volumen quintum, 1865, p. xi. 
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pointed for the experiment. “It succeeded so well,” says Tischen- 
dorf, “that Porfiri exclaimed, Hece Lazarus e sepulchro redux!” In 
the hope of being able to read the whole Ms., he obtained permission 
to take it with him to Leipzig; its owner saying, that “it would be 
most gratifying to him, if, through my efforts, that which was lying 
buried should be called forth, and restored to the republic of letters.” 

Nearly the whole of the ancient text was recovered. That of the 
Catholic Epistles, and of the Epistles of Paul, was published by 
Tischendorf in the Monumenta sacra inedita, Vol. V., 1865; and that 
of the Apocalypse, and of the Acts of the Apostles, in Vol. VI. of the 
same work, 1869. It is designated by the letter P. 

In this extraordinary manner has Providence restored to the 
church one of the most valuable manuscripts of the Apocalypse. 
For though written in the eighth or ninth century, it was evidently 
copied from a Ms. containing the ancient text of this book, as is 
shown by the tests which distinguish the original form of that text 
from later variations of it, made through accident or design. It is, 
accordingly, of far greater value than the somewhat earlier Ms., 
designated as B of the Apocalypse, belonging to the seventh or 
eighth century, which often betrays an accidental or intended varia- 
tion of the ancient text.’ 

The readings of this latter Ms. were accessible to Tregelles only in 
the very defective collation of it made in 1752, for Wetstein’s Greek 
Testament, and inserted in Vol. II, pp. 894-96. This collation was 
quite imperfect, as may be seen by comparing Tregelles’ citations of 
authorities with the text of this Ms., since given to the public. It 
was first published by Tischendorf in the Monumenta sacra inedita, 
1846, from such hasty and stealthy collation as he was then permitted 
to make, under the jealous guardianship of its custodians.? It was 
also published, but very inaccurately, in Cardinal Mai’s edition of the 
text of the Codex Vaticanus, in 1857. After a second and more 
careful collation, made in 1866, Tischendorf. again published its text 
in 1869, in his Appendix Novi Testamenti Vaticani. 

Without pausing to notice important auxiliary helps, such as the 


1 Tischendorf thus speaks of it: ‘‘Of the text of the Acts of the Apostles it contains the 
greatest part. Of that of the Catholic and Pauline Epistles, as well as of the Apocalypse, 
only a few leaves are wanting. While the text in Acts and 1 Peter is of the same general 
character as that of our latest uncials, all the other books, particularly the Apocalypse, have 
gained through this palimpsest one of their best witnesses, though the Ms. can hardly have 
been written earlier than the ninth century.” Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie, XIX (Supplem. 
Band I.) p. 192. 

2 He speaks of it as the result of laboris intra paucas horas non sine metu assiduo absoluti. 
(Appendix Novi Testamenti Vaticani. p. iii.) 
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publication by Tischendorf of the text of the Codex Amiatinus in 
1850, repeated in 1854, to which Tregelles had access only in the 
very faulty collation by Fleck, and the Rev. B. H. Alford’s collation 
of the much valued cursive Ms., numbered 38, besides many others, 
it will be readily seen that the means are now quite ample for ascer- 
taining the true text of the Apocalypse. It may be well, therefore, 
to take a brief survey of the history of its printed text, as we have 
it in our common Greek Testament. 

In 1515 it had become generally known in Europe, that Cardinal 
Ximenes, Primate of Spain, was about to issue the first printed edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament, as a part of the Polyglott Bible.’ 
More than twelve years had been employed under his direction and 
at his expense in the preparation of this great work ; his princely rev- 
enues, and his official position in the church and state, enabling him 
to secure the services of the best Hebrew and Greek scholars of the 
age, and to provide them with the best manuscripts then accessible, 
and with all the means necessary for the proper execution of their 
task. The work was performed with signal ability for that age, and 
stands as an imperishable monument of the Primate’s intelligence 
and liberality. The New Testament is dated January 10, 1514, and 
ube wix.’? work was completed in 1517. Its publication was delayed, 
in order to obtain the sanction of the Roman Pontiff, which was not 
given till 1520. The work was published in 1521 or 1522. 

In the meantime, Johannes Frében, an enterprising printer and 
publisher at Basle, in Switzerland, resolved to profit by the interest 
thus awakened, and to issue a printed edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in advance of that of Cardinal Ximenes. In 1515 he applied 
to Erasmus, then in England, to edit the work, offering him as favor- 
able terms as he could obtain from any other publisher, and promising 
to supply him with the necessary manuscripts. The only condition 
was haste; the object of the publisher allowing no delay. 

When Erasmus arrived in Basle, ready to commence his work, he 
found that very meagre preparations had been made for it. Only 
five manuscripts were provided for him, neither of them containing 
the whole of the New Testament, and one contained only the Apoca- 
lypse, and that not entire. These are still at Basle, with the excep- 
tion of one which has recently been found in another place. They 
are of modern date, and are now regarded, by all critics, as of no 
authority in ascertaining the true text. The oldest of them, and 
this was not earlier than the tenth century, represents the true text 


1 Called the Complutensian Polyglott, from the Latin name (Complutum) of Alcala, the 
seat of the University founded by Cardinal Ximenes. 
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more nearly than the others, at least in the Gospels; but he found 
it differing so much from the other later authorities on which he 
relied, that he did not venture to make much use of it. With such 
inadequate materials the work was hurried through the press ina 
few months; as Erasmus himself afterwards complained, it “was 
precipitated rather than edited.”* It was published in 1516. 

For the text of the Apocalypse, with which we are now concerned, 
he had but one manuscript, and this was not entire. It belonged to 
the celebrated Reuchlin, of whom it was borrowed for his use. The 
manuscript was mutilated at the end, one leaf being lost, the text 
ending with the word 4av:d in the sixteenth verse of the twenty- 
second chapter. The remainder of this verse, and the five following 
verses, he translated into Greek from the Latin Vulgate, as he him- 
self says in his notes.” 

Thus originated our printed Greek text of the Apocalypse. In sub- 
sequent editions Erasinus corrected some errors, partly with the aid 
of another manuscript, and chiefly by comparison with the more care- 
fully prepared edition of Cardinal Ximenes. This first came into his 
hands in 1522, after the publication of his own second edition in 1519. 

Our text of the Apocalypse has been a problem to all biblical 
critics. The manuscript which Erasmus used in editing it, being 
private property, soon after disappeared, and no trace of it could be 
found. Scholars have repeatedly searched for it in vain, in every 
place where it was likely to be preserved, and for a long time it has 
been supposed to be irrecoverably lost. It was impossible, therefore, 
to ascertain what he read in his manuscript, or to account for numer- 
ous readings, strange in themselves, and strangely at variance with 
all known Greek manuscripts and other ancient documents. Passim 
sola incedit, as was tersely said by Bengel. 

The mystery is now solved. The manuscript has recently been 
found in the library of the Prince of Oettingen- Wallerstein, at May- 
hingen. It has been carefully examined, first by Prof. Delitzsch, the 
distinguished German theologian and commentator, and again by Dr. 
Tregelles, the learned English critic and editor of the Greek New 
Testament. Both have published the results of their examination; 
the former in the first number of his Handschriftliche Funde, 1861, 
the latter in the second number of that publication, 1862. 

Prof. Delitzsch, who discovered and identified it, describes the codex 
as of the large octavo form, firmly bound in wood covers, with brazen 
clasps, the leather covering embossed with fantastic figures. The 


1 Precipitatum verius quam editum, are his words, 
2 Ea tamen ex Latinis adjecimus. 
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sheets are numbered in quaternions, or quires of eight leaves each. 
The first eight, making sixty-four leaves, are of parchment. The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh, with the two remaining leaves of the 
twelfth, are of cotton paper. One of the original leaves of the last 
only half quaternion is wanting, and the closing leaf is supplied on 
paper by a later hand. The leaf on which the commentary accom- 
panying the text closed (the second leaf of the half quaternion) was 
lost before the codex was bound. Then follows one leaf of cotton 
paper, on which the epilogue of the commentary is continued from 
the preceding page now lost, and the conclusion of the epilogue is sup- 
plied by a later hand on a leaf of linen paper. The end is marked by 
the words, Téios tio zapobone Biélov. On the outside of the first cover 
is written : 
Apocalypsis 
pro DM.. 
10. REVCHLIN 


LL. DOCT. 


The last two lines are in Reuchlin’s own hand. The name is 
written over the word BASILIENSI, the original inscription being, 
pro Domino Basiliensi, probably the title of the Bishop of Basle. 

The manuscript is in the cursive character, and, in the opinion of 
Tischendorf and Tregelles, than whom none are better able to judge, 
was written in the twelfth century. It commences on the second 
parchment sheet. Over an arabesque stands the invocation, % wye 
6 Beds jpdy @hénoov pas au7jv. Underneath this the book commences 
with the words, Eppyveta ée¢ tiv axoxdlugiy twdwov tiv Seoddyov. 

The manuscript contains the Greek text of the Apocalypse, with 
the Greek commentary written in the second half of the fifth century, 
or early in the sixth, by Andreas, archbishop of Czsarea, in Cappa- 
docia. The text and commentary alternate, without any break in the 
line; the division being indicated by an initial red letter and a per- 
pendicular stroke in red ink, and in the margin an abbreviation of 
the word xetuevov (text) or fpuyveta (interpretation) to mark where they 
respectively begin. Such marks of division might easily be mis- 
placed by the transcriber, and might be overlooked or mistaken by 
Erasmus’ copyist. In ch. xxi. 24, the transcriber accidentally mis- 
placed the signs for the commencement of the text and of the commen- 
tary (as other copies of the commentary show), and thus included in 
the text the words, “of them that are saved,” which belong to the 


1 Tregelles states, that as far as ch. ix. 20, these marginal marks are generally in black, and 
beyond that are habitually in red, and that the latter are notalways easily seen by candlelight. 
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commentary on the preceding verse. The true text is, ‘The nations 
will walk by its light;” and the addition, “of them that are saved,” is, 
as Delitzsch remarks, without any manuscript authority whatever, and 
rests solely on a mistake of the transcriber, who confounded the com- 
mentary of Andreas with the words of the sacred writer. 

An error of the copyist occurs in ch. i. 9. The parchment 
was there trimmed so close to the text, that only the letter x was 
left of the abbreviation for xefpevov (text). This was mistaken by 
Erasmus’ copyist for the first letter of xat, which he inserted in the 
text; and it is found, as Delitzsch remarks, that the “also” of the 
received text (“who am also your brother”) rests on the sheerest 
misunderstanding. 

Many other false readings are mere oversights of Erasmus’ copyist. 
In ch. i. 8, the Ms. has xo 6 @c. The copyist read the two abbrevia- 
tions together as zips. The true reading is, “saith the Lord God,” 
as in all the critical editions. The common reading, “saith the Lord,” 
is a mere slip of the copyist in reading the text of his manuscript. 

In ch. iii. 2, by another oversight of the coypist, we have “ that are 
ready to die.” The Ms. distinctly reads, ‘“‘were ready to die.”? 
They still need strengthening, but are no longer ready to die, as they 
once were. 

In ch. xvi. 14, the common text reads, “ the kings of the earth and 
of the whole world” (or, whole habitable world, as the common Greek 
text might be rendered). What then is the whole world, in dis- 
tinction from the earth? The Ms. reads, in the transcriber’s hand, 
“kings of the whole habitable earth.” But in the space above, a later 
hand has written the words, “and of the,” so as to read (by a peculiar 
use of the Greek word rendered “‘habitable”) “of the earth and of 
the whole world.” Erasmus’ unskilful copyist failed to distinguish the 
true text of the sacred writer, in the transcriber’s own hand, from 
the later perversion of it; and his blunder, gross as it appears, is 
perpetuated in the common Greek text, and in the versions made 
from it.? 

In ch. xvii. 8, Erasmus’ printed text reads (as rendered .in the 
English version), “the beast that was, and is not, and yet is;” or, as 
the last clause is rendered by Luther, “although it is.” But “and 


1The Ms. reads gueAd, an abbreviation for gueAdov, or guedrer, for which the copyist care- 
lessly wrote péAda. The words & éueAA—emAnpwuéva were accidentally omitted by the trans- 
criber, and were supplied in the margin. 


2 The Ms., as altered, now reads, rijs yijs nat rijs oixovnévns SAns, With xai ris written above by 
alater hand. In all the cases referred to in this article, the reader will find the words of 


Erasmus in the common Greek text of the New Testament, and only the words of the Ms. need 
be given. 
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yet,” or “although,” is an error of Erasmus’ copyist.' The true 
reading is given in the ancient Mss., “and shall come” (shall be 
present), referring to what is said in the second clause of this same 
verse, “and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit.” Interpreters 
need no longer trouble themselves to make out what is meant by a 
“beast that was, and is not, and yet is.” A very remarkable beast, 
certainly. Its birth, also, in an error of Erasmus’ copyist, is quite 
remarkable; and that it survives in the text of our sacred books is 
more remarkable still. 

Erasmus frequently added from the Latin Vulgate what he did 
not find in his Ms., and this was another source of numerous falsifica- 
tions of the sacred text. He distrusted his Greek Ms., as he had 
good reason to do, though he boasted of its antiquity and trustworthi- 
ness, in the controversies which followed the publication of his New 
Testament. In his perplexity, as to its correctness, he could only 
lean on the Vulgate, then the most generally known and accepted form 
of the sacred text, and known to him only as printed from the later 
corrupted copies. Of this class of errors, the following are still 
retained in the common Greek text, and in the versions made from it. 

In ch. i. 11, the words, “‘ which are in Asia,” are not found in the 
Ms., and are a patch, as Delitzsch expresses it, which Erasmus added 
from the Vulgate, gue sunt in Asia. They are not found in any of 
the ancient Mss. (the Sinaitic, Cod. Eph., Alex., B of the Apoc., 
Porphyrian palimpsest) nor in the older uncorrupted copies of the 
Vulgate, and rest on no ancient authority whatever. 

In ch. ii. 3, the clause, “and hast not fainted” (xa od xéxuyxas), is 
not in the Ms., and (as Tregelles says, Handschriftliche Funde, No. 2, 
p. 4), is an Erasmian supplement to correspond with et non defecisti, 
which he found in the Vulgate. It has no support whatever, in Mss. 
or versions; the words of the Vulgate, et non defecisti, being the 
translation of the preceding words, xat 0d xexoniaxas (or, obdx éxoniacas), 
as they stand in all the ancient Mss., and in the critical editions. 

In ch. ii. 20, the Ms. reads, “ But I have against thee” (ad2’ gw 
xata ood), This is the reading of Cod. Eph., Alex., B of the Apoc., 
and of the Porphyrian palimpsest, and must be regarded as the true 
one. The translation should be, “ But I have against thee, that thou 


1 The Ms. reads, cat rép eon, with eor: slightly removed from the preceding syllable (as often 
happens in manuscript), but with a distinctly written a in the syllable wap, and with the 
accentuation, unquestionably, of xai répeor. The copyist, mistaking a for ¢ in the syllable sap, 
and making a wrong division of syllables, wrote xaimep gor, contrary both to the letters and 
the accentuation of the Ms. There can be no doubt that the true reading is that of the ancient 
Mss., namely, the Sinaitic (wapeore == mapeora:), the Alex. (Cod. Eph. is defective here), B of the 
Apoc., and the Porphyrian palimpsest, all of which have wapecrau. 
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sufferest,” etc. Erasmus added ¢tya (a few things) from the Latin 
Vulgate, sed habeo adversus te pauca. The Sinaitic Ms. reads, “ But 
I have much (zodw) against thee.” This seems like mending an incom- 
plete construction, and the more simple form of the other ancient Mss. 
is probably the original one. It is also the oldest form of the Vulgate, 
as we have it in the Codex Amiatinus, Sed habeo adversus te quia 
permittes, etc. 

In ch. ii. 24, the Ms. reads, “ But to you I say, the rest who are 
in Thyatira.” This is pertinent; for the divine speaker had already 
said, in v. 22, what he would do to those who followed the teachings 
of the false prophetess, and he now adds, “ But to you I say, the rest 
who are in Thyatira, who have not this teaching.” This is clear and 
to the point. By “you, the rest who are in Thyatira,” he means those 
who are still owned by him as his people, not having received her 
teachings nor incurred her punishment. Erasmus, following the later 
copies of the Latin Vulgate (et ceteris), added xat.' Hence we have, “ But 
to you I say, and to the rest in Thyatira.” We need no longer trouble 
ourselves withthe question, who are meant by “ you,” and who in dis- 
tinction from them are “the rest in Thyatira,” since the “and” of our 
text is merely the arbitrary insertion of Erasmus. It is in no ancient Ms. 

In ch. v. 10, occurs one of the most injurious of Erasmus’ arbitrary 
changes of the Greek text of his Ms., in order to conform it to the 
later corrupted copies of the Latin Vulgate. His Ms. there reads 
“made them,” in the first clause, and “they shall (or, will) reign,” 
in the second. This is the reading of all the ancient Mss., and as 
Delitzsch states, of all others that have yet been credibly collated. It 
is also the reading of the oldest copies of the Vulgate, as in the Codex 
Amiatinus and Codex Fuldensis. Erasmus, following the corrupted 
text of the Vulgate, arbitrarily changed that of his Ms., so as to read 
“us,” in place of “them,” in the first clause, and “we,” in place of 
“they,” in the second. The important bearing of this on the right 
conception of the “ twenty-four elders,” is obvious.” 

In v. 14 of this chapter, “him that liveth forever and ever,” was 
added to the text by Erasmus from the Latin Vulgate. It is found 
in no Greek Ms., and is not in the ancient copies of the Vulgate.® 


1 Contrary to the oldest and purest form of that version, as we have it in the Codex Amia- 
tinus, Vobis autem dico, ceteris qui Tyathire estis. 

2In v. 9 we should read, “and didst redeem to God by thy blood ;” omitting “us,” as in 
the Cod. Alex., and in the critical editions of Lachmann and Tischendorf. That the jas after 
7 Ge, found in the other ancient Mss., originated in the reading r@ eG juaw (in order to 
complete the construction) is more probable than a change of person from the second to the 
third in the same sentence. 

8 Before “elders,” in this verse, he also added the number “ twenty-four,” from the Vulgate. 
This error was overlooked in revising the text of the English version for the American Bible 
Union. It is corrected in subsequent editions. 
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In ch. vi. 1, 3, 5,7, the true sense, and the beautiful significance, 
of one of the finest passages in the book, are entirely effaced by an 
arbitrary change of the text. In the Ms. the reading in all these 
verses is simply, Come! It is an authoritative summons to the several 
riders on the white, the red, the black, and the pale horse, to come 
forth to the service assigned to each. Erasmus, following the later 
copies of the Latin Vulgate (veni et vide), altered the reading of his 
Ms. to épyou xa Biéxe; a reading absurd in itself, in this connection, 
and found in no ancient Ms. of the Vulgate.? 

In ch. xi. 17, the Ms. reads, “who art and who wast.” Erasmus 
added from the Vulgate, “and who art to come,” contrary to all 
ancient Greek Mss., and to the older copies of the Vulgate. 

In ch. xii. 17, the Ms. reads, “the testimony of Jesus,” as in all an- 
cient Mss.?_ Erasmus added to the text of his Ms. the word “ Christ” 
from later copies of the Vulgate. It is not in the earlier ones. 

In ch. xiii. 17, the Ms. reads, “save he that has the mark, the 
name of the beast, or the number of his name.” The mark, there- 
fore, which was received on the right hand or on the forehead (v. 16), 
was “the name of the beast,” or “ the number of his name;” and this 
corresponds with ch. xiv. 11, “and whoever receives the mark of his 
name.” So read the majority of ancient Mss., namely, Cod. Eph. 
(“mark of the name of the beast”), Alex., B of the Apoc., Porphyrian 
palimpsest, and of ancient versions, including the oldest Ms. copies of 
the Vulgate.’ Erasmus, following the corrupted text of the Vulgate, 
and probably not apprehending the grammatical construction of the 
words in his Ms. (ce? uy 7 zur), substituted “save he that has the 
mark, or the name of the beast,” as though they were not the same. 

In ch. xiv. 5, the words, “before the throne of God,” were added 
by Erasmus from the Latin Vulgate. They are not in his Ms., and 
are not found in any of the ancient Greek Mss., the Sinaitic, Cod. 
Eph., B of the Apoc., Porphyrian palimpsest, nor in the ancient Mss. 
of the Vulgate. 

In ch. xv. 3, the Ms. reads, “just and true are thy ways, thou 
king of the nations.” King of the nations is a just and pertinent 
designation of the Divine Ruler in this connection; for it is as the 

1 In B of the Apocalypse, the reading in vs. 1, 5, 7 is épxov xai i8e" nai iso immos, etc. In the 
uncial text there would be the form KAMAEKAMAOY; which, it can hardly be doubted, arose 
from accidental repetition. It is significant, that in v. 3, where «ai isov does not follow, épxov 


is not followed by xai tS. From some such accident arose the false reading of the Sinaitic 
Ms., contrary to all other ancient authority, and irreconcileable with the connection. 


2 Except the Sinaitic, which has, “of God,” in the first draught; doubtless a slip in writing, 
afterwards corrected to, “ of Jesus.” 
8 This evidence outweighs the single testimony of the Sinaitic Ms. (“the mark or the name 
of the beast”), against which is the manifest correspondence in ch. xiv. 11. 
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universal king, and in his administration as such, that all his ways are 
shown tobe just and true. Compare the next verse, “all nations shall 
come and worship before thee, for thy judgments are made manifest.” 
There is also, as Bengel suggested, an apparent allusion to Jer. x. 7. 
The internal evidence is, therefore, decidedly in favor of this reading 
of the Codex Alexandrinus, B of the Apocalypse, and the Porphyrian 
palimpsest, and of ancient versions and commentaries. On the other 
hand, the Sinaitic Ms. and the Codex Ephremi read atwywy (king 
eternal, as in 1 Tim.i. 17), Vulgate, seculorum (Cod. Am. caelorum) ; a 
very general designation, having no special pertinency or significance 
in this particular connection. It is probable, as Tregelles suggests 
(The Revelation in Greek, edited from ancient authorities, p. 95) that 
E@NQN was in some Mss. written AJ@NQN (a common interchange of 
Eand Alin Mss.), and then 4/0 NQN, corrected afterwards into AJQNQN. 

For the reading of his Greek Ms., Erasmus substituted “ thou king 
of saints ;” a reading found in no ancient Ms., either of the Greek text 
or of the Latin Vulgate. It is a corruption of the Vulgate reading 
seculorum ; the usual manuscript abbreviation of this (sclorwm) being 
easily mistaken for sctorum, the abbreviation of sanctorum. The 
reading of our common Greek text originated in the misapprehension 
of a customary abbreviation in the Latin Vulgate, and has no other 
support whatever. 

In ch. xxii. 14, Erasmus unfortunately preferred the false reading 
of his Ms. (“ who do his commandments ”) to the true one of the Vul- 
gate, “who wash their robes.” This is the reading of the ancient 
Greek Mss., the Sinaitic (Cod. Eph. is defective here) and the Alex- 
andrine, and is followed in the critical editions. B of the Apocalypse 
(the Porphyrian palimpsest is defective here) has the reading of most 
of the later Greek Mss., which was easily mistaken in copying for the 
true one, the characters being nearly the same in both. 

The subject may be resumed, in a future number, for the further 
history of the Greek text of the Apocalypse. 


Tuomas J. Conant. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A narrative of travel, with studies of man and nature. 
By Atrrep Russet Wat.ace, author of “Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro,” “Palm Trees of the Amazon,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 1869. 

Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By Apert 8, Bickmore, M. Aco 
London: John Murray. 1868. 


eS HUMBOLDT opened new fields of observation to 
scientific travellers, and gave breadth and value to works of 
travel. In place of narratives of personal adventure, and sketches 
of natural scenery or national customs, he insisted, both by precept 
and example, on the importance of unfolding the laws of nature, the 
flora and fauna of each country visited, its geological history, and the 
ethnological relations of its inhabitants. Every traveller, he claimed, 
ought to contribute something towards the solution of the physical 
problems of our planet, and help trace the connections between vari- 
ous countries and the great Kosmos. The impulse given to scientific 
inquiry by a man of such far-reaching views, has created a new order 
of books of travel, and the works of Livingstone and Barth, of Dar- 
win and Tennent, of Kane and Lyell, and many others, contain stores 
of valuable information for all classes of readers. 
The volumes before us, by Mr. Wallace and Professor Bickmore, 
belong to this class. Their authors are men of broad scientific culture 
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and acute powers of observation; quick to note any phenomena 
of nature or life, and prompt to bring such phenomena within the 
domain of known law. They traversed, to a large extent, the same 
field. As Mr. Wallace was occupied for eight years with his re- 
searches, while Prof. Bickmore could spare little more than a year 
from other duties, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the results of 
the former’s observations. 

He is a traveller of right, cosmopolitan in tastes, insatiable in 
longing for new scenes and adventures, with frame of iron to endure, 
and will of adamant to surmount all oostacles. He is cheerful, always 
looking at the sunny side, whether he has an elegant house, as at 
Ternate, to which he returned often for recruiting after a three or 
four months absence in some uncivilized region; or a bare shed, as at 
Waypoti, with earthen floor, and no conveniences; or in a prau, 
alone among savage sailors in a voyage of a thousand miles from 
Macassar to the Aru Islands. Of his shed, he says, “It sometimes 
amuses me to observe how, a few days after I have taken possession 
of it, a native hut seems quite a comfortable home.” And of his 
prau, a clumsy and dangerous craft, “with two holes, each a yard 
square into the hold, at three feet above the water line,—holes which 
cannot be closed,” with a state-room six and a half feet long by five 
and a half wide, he says, “I must declare that I have never, before 
or since, made a twenty days voyage so pleasantly, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, with so little discomfort.” His health seems 
proof against all changes of climate and diet, and his strength against 
all hardships. Even earthquakes fail to disturb his equanimity. He 
gives an account of his first experience in this line: 


I had just awoke at gun-fire (5 A. M.), when suddenly the thatch 
began to rattle and shake as if an army of cats were galloping over it, 
and immediately after my bed shook, too, so that for an instant I im- 
agined myself back in New Guinea, in my fragile house, which shook 
when an old cock went to roost on the ridge; but remembering that I 
was now on a solid earthen floor, I said to myself, “ Why its an earth- 
quake,” and lay still, in the pleasant expectation of another shock; but 
none came, and this was the only earthquake I ever felt at Ternate. 


The Malay Archipelago is almost virgin soil for a traveller. The 
world at large has known little of its character or history. The 
Spanish and Portuguese and Dutch have colonized in some of its 
islands, and established a despotic rule over the natives; but they 
have aimed chiefly at commercial gains, and have made few contri- 
butions either to science or history. When the Netherlands were 
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engaged in their nnequal struggle with Spain, then the first military 
and naval power in Europe, the little Dutch ships of war, with crews 
of heroic adventurers, found their way to these distant seas, captured 
many a richly-laden Spanish galley, stormed many a Spanish fortress, 
took possession of many of the islands, and have found them to this 
day a source of lucrative revenue. The spices of these fertile islands, 
wrested from the Spaniards, furnished the sinews of war to the brave 
Dutch in their struggle for freedom. 

The Archipelago is continental in dimensions. It extends for more 
than four thousand miles in length from east to west, and is about 
thirteen hundred in breadth from north to south, a surface much 
larger than Europe or South America. It contains three islands 
larger than Great Britain. Borneo would take in all the British 
isles, and have a margin on every side; and New Guinea is larger than 
Borneo; Sumatra is a little smaller ; Java, Luzon and Celebes are each 
about the size of Ireland. Eighteen more islands are, on the average, 
as large as Jamaica; more than a hundred are as large as the Isle of 
Wight; while the isles and islets of smaller size are almost innumerable. 

The islands resemble each other closely in climate and fertility of 
soil, but are strangely dissimilar in flora and fauna. A separation 
of only fifteen miles, by a narrow strait, is marked by the greatest 
contrasts in vegetable and animal life; islands in such close proximity 
have nothing in common. A Mr. Earl, in a paper read in 1845, be- 
fore the Royal Geographical Society, in England, suggested an expla- 
nation of the mystery, and Mr. Wallace has worked out the problem 
with great skill and clearness. He thinks that the islands once 
formed parts of two different continents,—the Asiatic and the Aus- 
tralian,—and by their forms of vegetable and animal life bear witness 
to their origin. If a line be drawn between the islands, with Sum- 
atra, Java, Borneo, etc., on the one side, and Celebes, the Moluccas, 
New Guinea, etc., on the other, all on the western side show in their 
zoological affinities an Asiatic origin, while those on the eastern side 
indicate, with equal definiteness, an Australian origin. The shallow 
seas between Asia, on the one hand, and the western group of islands; 
and between Australia on the other, and the eastern group, confirm 
this theory, and intimate that the connection has existed in times 
quite recent. The average depth of these seas is little more than 
forty fathoms, and never exceeds a hundred fathoms; while between 
the two groups of islands the depth is oceanic. Mr. Wallace says: 


The general result, therefore, to which we arrive, is that the great isl- 
ands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo resemble, in their natural productions, 
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the adjacent parts of the continent, almost as much as such widely- 
separated districts could be expected to do, even if they still formed 
a part of Asia. ‘ 

Turning our attention to the remaining portion of the Archipelago, 
we shall find that all the islands from Celebes and Lombock eastward, 
exhibit almost as close a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea, as 
the western islands do to Asia. 


He suggests also an ingenious explanation for the subsidence of 
the Asiatic group of islands, and also for the fact that volcanoes are 
generally found near the sea: 


It is to be remarked that the great chain of active volcanoes in 
Sumatra and Java furnishes us with a sufficient cause for such subsi- 
dence, since the enormous masses of matter they have thrown out would 
take away the foundations of the surrounding districts; and this may 
be the true explanation of the oft-noted fact that volcanoes and volcanic 
chains are always near the sea. The subsidence they produce around 
them will, in time, make a sea, if one does not already exist. 


The volcanoes in the Archipelago stretch over an immense extent 
of territory, and are included in a continuous belt. The eruptions 
in this volcanic region are unintermitted, “slight shocks, being felt 
at intervals of every few weeks or months, while more severe ones, 
shaking down whole villages, and doing more or less injury to life 
and property, are sure to happen, in one part or another of this dis- 
trict, almost every year.” The craters of some of the volcanoes have 
no equals in any other part of the world, being, as Professor Bick- 
more says, over four miles in diameter. The eruptions, also, are 
hardly paralleled in violence and destructiveness. 

Mr. Wallace indulges in some reflections, which may be suggestive 
to writers on the evidences of Christianity, by their relation to the 
common arguments against miracles, from the uniformity of nature, 
and the experience of mankind. He says: 


The inhabitant of most parts of northern Europe sees in the earih the 
emblem of stability and repose. His whole life experience, and that of 
all his age and generation, teaches him that the earth is solid and firm; 
that its massive rocks may contain water in abundance, but never fire; 
and these essential characteristics of the earth are manifest in every 
mountain his country contains. A volcano is a fact opposed to al: this 
mass of experience, a fact of so awful a character that, if it were the rule 
instead of the exception, it would make the earth uninhabitable; a fact 
so strange and unaccountable that we may be sure it would not be be- 
lieved on any human testimony, if presented to us now for the first time 
as a natural phenomenon happening in a distant country. 
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Mr. Wallace furnishes a vast amount of information in regard to 
the natural history of the Archipelago. The orang-utan, one of the 
three highest forms of Simiaus, from which the Darwinian school 
imagine man to have sprung, is confined to Sumatra and Borneo, as 
the gorilla is to Central Africa. His extreme height is four feet two 
inches, and his strength so prodigious that he is monarch of all the 
animal tribes. The crocodile sometimes attempts to seize him when 
seeking food on the banks of a river, but the orang leaps on him, 
beating him with hands and feet, and rarely failing to come off victor. 
The pythons (boa-constrictors) occasionally attack him, but the orang 
seizes the python with his powerful claws, bites it with his teeth, 
breaking the back-bone, and making it an easy victim. The natives 
uniformly testified that the orang is the monarch among animals, no 
animal in the jungle is so strong as he. He gives an amusing in- 
stance of the tendency to exaggerate the size of formidable aniials: 


The captain and crew of a vessel, who killed a huge Sumatra orang, 
declared that when alive he exceeded the tallest man, and looked so 
gigantic that they thought he was seven feet high; but that, when he 
was killed and lay upon the ground, they found he was only about six 
feet. Now it will hardly be credited that the skin of this identical 
animal exists in the Calcutta Museum, and Mr. Blyth, the late curator, 
states that “it is by no means one of the largest size,” which means that 
it is about four feet high. 


The orang lives in swampy forests, and shuns instinctively dry 
ground and the open country. He rarely goes on the ground, but 
moves through the forests as rapidly as a man can walk, swinging 
himself from tree to tree, and walking upon the branches. He sub- 
sists on fruit, and is an adroit and persistent thief from gardens 
bordering on his favorite haunts. 

The bird of Paradise is peculiar to the Malay Archipelago, being 
found chiefly in New Guinea and the islands immediately surrounding 
it, though three species inhabit the northern and eastern parts of 
Australia, and one the Moluccas. Very little is known of this bird 
of wonderful beauty, nor have many specimens, either living or dead, 
been seen in Europe. Mr. Wallace devoted many months to a special 
search for them, but failed of satisfactory success, obtaining only five 
species of eighteen. He learned much, however, of their habits from 
the natives, and gives a very interesting sketch of the eighteen dif- 
ferent species. They are much larger than is generally supposed, 
some of them attaining the size of the crow, and the plumage is of 
extraordinary variety and splendor. The brilliant colors, whose 
magnificente is almost beyond description, are confined wholly to the 
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male birds, the females having uniformly only a modest and unmarked 
plumage. Of one species of this bird, most familiar to himself, he 
gives an account full of curious interest. They have what are called 
by the natives, dancing parties: 


On one of these trees a dozen or twenty full-plumaged male-birds 
assemble together, raise up their wings, stretch out their necks, and 
elevate their exquisite plumes, keeping them in a continual vibration. 
Between whiles they fly across from branch to branch in great excite- 
ment, so that the whole tree is filled with waving plumes in every 
variety of attitude and motion. The long plumes are raised up and 
expanded till they form two magnificent golden fans, striped with deep 
red at the base, and fading off into the pale brown tint of the finely 
divided and softly waving points. The whole bird is then overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow-head and emerald-green throat 
forming but the foundation and setting to the golden glory which waves 
above. When seen in this attitude, the bird of paradise really de- 
serves the name, and must be ranked as one of the most beautiful and 
wonderful of living things. 


These dancing parties, however, are dangerous to the birds, (as 
they often prove to the human species,) for, intoxicated with pleasure 
to forgetfulness of self, they fall an easy prey. As soon as the natives 
find that the birds have selected a tree for their sport, they build a 
hiding-place in it, and secrete themselves before daylight, armed with 
bows and arrows with blunted heads. When the birds gather for 
their dance, at sunrise, the hunter shoots with his blunt arrow, and 
stuns a bird, which drops down and is secured by a boy beneath. 
The athers, in their excitement, take no notice of his fall, and the 
natives frequently secure a large number before the alarm is taken. 


Mr. Wallace indulges in some reflections on the difficulty of obtaining 
these birds: 


It seems as if Nature had taken precautions that these, her choicest 
treasures, should not be made too common, and thus be undervalued. 
The northern coast of New Guinea. is exposed to the full swell of the 
Pacific Ocean, and is rugged and harborless. The country is all rocky 
and mountainous, covered everywhere with dense forests, offering in its 
swamps and precipices and serrated ridges an almost impassable barrier 
to the unknown interior; and the people are dangerous savages, in the 
very lowest stage of barbarism. In such a country, and among such a 
people, are found these wonderful productions of Nature, the birds of 
paradise, whose exquisite beauty of form and color, and strange develop- 
ments of plumage, are calculated to excite the wonder and admiration 
of the most civilized and the most intellectual of mankind, and to furnish 
inexhaustiMle materials of study to the naturalist, and for speculation to 
the philosopher. 
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Another curious group of birds, called the Megapodii, are found 
chiefly in the Moluccas. They are of the size of a small fowl, with 
strong feet and long claws. They build nests of extraordinary size, 
often twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and six or eight feet high. 
The nests are made of sticks, shells, sea-weed, leaves, etc., which they 
grasp and throw backward with their strong feet, till the strange pile 
is completed. In the middle of the mound, at a depth of two or 
three feet, the eggs are deposited, and are hatched by the spontaneous 
heat from the fermentation of the vegetable matter in the mound. 
The young birds work their way up throagh the rubbish, and run off 
into the forest to provide for themselves. Another species of the 
same bird deposits its eggs in the sand at a depth of three feet, where 
they are hatched, like turtle’s eggs, by the heat of the soil. 

Another bird, of the horn-bill species, has the curious habit of 
shutting up the female, at the time of incubation, in a hollow tree. 
The place of entrance is carefully plastered up with mud, leaving 
only a small air-hole, through which it feeds both the mother and the 
young bird, till the latter is able to fly, when it releases them from 
their confinement. 

The vegetation of the Archipelago, as might be anticipated, is 
varied and luxuriant. A large part of the islands, even of those 
under highest cultivation, is covered by dense forests. Yet there 
are some curious facts disclosed by Mr. Wallace. On volcanic peaks 
in Java, is found a flora identical, to a large extent, with the flora of 
Kurope. He ascribes their origin to the glacier period, when the 
depression of temperature allowed a few plants to cross from Europe 
over elevated regions to Asia, and the return of a warmer period 
crowded them again to mountain summits. 

It will surprise many readers, who have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate brilliant hues in plant and flower with the torrid zone, to learn 
that the wild flowers are neither so abundant nor so brilliant as in 
our colder latitudes. Fine and varied foliage, rather than gay flow- 
ers, is the characteristic of tropical vegetation. As our author says: 


The bright colors of flowers have a much greater influence on the gene- 
ral aspect of nature in temperate than in tropical climates. During twelve 
years spent amid the grandest tropical vegetation, I have seen nothing 
comparable to the effect produced in our landscapes by gorse, broom 
heather, wild hyacinths, hawthorns, purple orchises, and buttercups. 


Nor do wild berries and nuts abound, as one would anticipate, 
They are greatly inferior in abundance and quality to those of 
Britain: 
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Wild strawberries and raspberries are found in some places, but they 
are such poor, tasteless things as to be hardly worth eating, and there 
is nothing to compare with our blackberries and whortleberries. The 
kanary-nut may be considered equal to a hazel-nut, but I have met with 
nothing else superior to our crabs, our haws, beech-nuts, wild plums, and 
acorns,—fruits which would be highly-esteemed by the natives of these 
islands, and would form an important part of their sustenance. All the 
fine tropical fruits are as much cultivated productions as our apples, 
peaches, and plums. 


There are cultivated fruits, however, which surpass anything in our 
colder clime. Prof. Bickmore gives the preference to the mangosteen: 
“The outer part is a thick, tough covering, containing a white opaque 
centre an inch or more in diameter. The white-part has a slightly 
sweet taste, and a rich yet delicate flavor, which is entirely peculiar 
to itself. It tastes perhaps more like the white interior of a checker- 
berry than any other fruit in our temperate climate.” But Mr. Wal- 
lace gives the preference to the durion, and thinks the sensation of 
eating it worth a voyage to the East to experience. He calls the 
durion and the orange the king and queen of fruits. To one of 
sensitive nostrils, however, this fruit may be almost as repulsive as 
the sauer-kraut of the Germans. Prof. Bickmore says: 


On breaking the shell, a seed, as large as a chestnut, is found in each 
division, surrounded by a pale yellow substance of the consistency of 
thick cream, and having an odor of putrid animal matter, so strong that 
a single fruit is enough to infect the air in a large house. In the season 
for this fruit, the whole atmosphere in the native villages is filled with 
this detestable odor. The taste of this soft, salvy, half-clotted substance 
is well described by Mr. Orawford as like “fresh cream and filberts.” 
It seems paradoxical to state that the same substance may violate a 
man’s sense of smell, and yet gratify his sense of taste at the same time, 
but the natives certainly are most passionately fond of it, and I once 
met a foreigner who assured me that when he had smelled this fruit he 
could never be satisfied till he had eaten some of it. Its simple odor is 
generally quite enough for all Europeans. 


But Mr. Wallace says if the fruit is eaten in the open air, imme- 
diately after its fall, the odor is not so offensive, while the consistence 
and flavor are indescribable. The bread-fruit is also most palatable. 
It is about the size of a melon, fibrous towards the centre, but else- 
where, smooth and puddingy. It is baked on coals, and scooped out 
with aspoon. ‘ We sometimes made curry or stew of it, or fried it 
in slices; but it is no way so good as simply baked. With meat and 
gravy, it is a vegetable superior to any I know, either in temperate 
or tropical countries. With sugar, milk, butter, or treacle, it is a 
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delicious pudding, having a very slight and delicate, but characteristic 
flavor, which, like that of good bread and potatoes, one never gets 
tired of.” The sago-tree also abounds, and a single tree of good size 
will supply food enough for an entire year. The labor of preparing 
the tree may be performed by one man in ten days,—so that a year’s 
support can be earned by an industrious man in less than half a 
month. The cocoa-nut abounds, but is never eaten when hard and 
fully ripe, as it comes to us. It is prized chiefly for its water, before 
the pulp has hardened,—the water is then abundant, clear, and re- 
freshing, and the soft pulp is thought also a luxury. When fully 
grown the water is thrown away as worthless, and the hard pulp is 
used only to obtain oil for lamps. 

Mr. Wallace is an ardent advocate of the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment. Indeed, he may be said to have anticipated Mr. Darwin 
in the statement of it. He labors hard, in this volume, to find con- 
firmations of the theory, but with little success. He lays much stress 
on the finding of a frog with four webbed toes, the webs of the hind 
feet being four inches square, which a Chinese workman said he saw 
come down from a tree in a slanting direction, as if flying. This he 
regards as a development towards a flying lizard ; but as the webs can an- 
swer far better for swimming than for flying, and as a Chinaman’s word 
is not infallible, the fact does not add much strength to the theory. 

Another fact which seems to him to carry great weight, is the 
possession of wings of extraordinary power by the Nicobar pigeon. 
As this pigeon is a ground-feeder, living on fallen fruits, and roosting 
on low trees, and has an insular home, it would seem to have little 
need of strong wings. But as they may be blown out to sea by high 
winds, or compelled to emigrate by failure of food, or by the attacks 
of carnivorous animals, nature makes provision for this emergency. 


A modification exactly opposite to that which produced the wingless 
birds (the apteryx, cassowary, and dodo,) appears to have here taken 
place; and it is curious that in both cases an insular habitat should have 
been the moving cause. The explanation is probably the same as that 
applied by Mr. Darwin to the case of the Madeira beetles, many of which 
are wingless, while some of the winged ones have the wings better de- 
veloped than the same species on the continent. It was advantageous 
to these insects either never to fly at all, and thus not run the risk of 
being blown out to sea, or to fly so well as to be able either to return 
to land, or to migrate safely to the continent. 


We cannot see that this fact is of much worth to his theory. As 
he does not claim that the pigeons often leave the island on which 
they are born, it is hard to conceive how the development of strong 
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wings could have begun; or why, in conformity with the habits and 
necessities of an insular home, this peculiarity does not disappear. 
He has great expectations, like Mr. Darwin, of future discoveries, 
which will remove all doubt: 


We have every reason to believe that the orang-utan, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla, have also had their forerunners. With what interest 
must every naturalist look forward to the time when the caves and the 
tertiary deposits of the tropics may be thorcughly examined, and the 
past history and earliest appearance of the great manlike apes be at 
length made known. 


He denies that the physical resemblances of different countries 
tend to assimilate the forms of life, which would seem to bear at least 
remotely against his theory : 


Nowhere does the ancient doctrine,—that differences or similarities in 
the various forms of life that inhabit different countries are due to cor- 
responding physical differences or similarities in the countries them- 
selves,—meet with so direct and palpable a contradiction. Borneo and 
New Guinea, as alike physically as two distinct countries can be, are 
zoologically wide as the poles asunder; while Australia, with its dry 
winds, its open plains, its stony deserts, and its temperate climate, yet 
produces birds and quadrupeds which are closely related to those in- 
habiting the hot, damp, luxuriant forests which everywhere clothe the 
plains and mountains of New Guinea. 


He has a great aversion to the theological doctrine that all things 
are made for man, and loses no opportunity to put it in unfavorable 
lights, or array scientific facts against it. Some of his objections are 
well put: 


Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that small fruits always grew on lofty trees, so that their fall 
‘should be harmless to man, while the large ones trailed on the ground. 
Two of the largest and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazilian-nut 
fruit and durion, grow on lofty forest trees, from which they fall as soon 
as they are ripe, and-often wound or kill the native inhabitants. From 
this we may learn two things: first, not to draw general conclusions from 
@ very partial view of nature; and secondly, that trees and fruits, no 
less than the varied productions of the animal kingdom, do not appear to 
be organized with exclusive reference to the use and convenience of man. 


This is adroitly stated, but not quite fairly, for the law was not 
educed from English data alone. It holds good of the world at large, 
and a few exceptions cannot invalidate it, for most laws of nature have 
apparent anomalies. 
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The latter clause of his moralizing is unjust, for no one claims that 
the animal or vegetable kingdom “‘is organized with exclusive refer- 
ence to the use and convenience of man,” but that this is one of the 
objects to be subserved. 

He presses the same objection from another point of view. When 
moralizing on the apparent waste of beauty in the existence of the 
elegant birds of paradise in regions where no intelligent eye looks on 
their loveliness, he says: 


This consideration must surely tell us that all living things were not 
made for man. Many of them have no relation to him. The cycle of 
their existence has gone on independently of his, and is disturbed or 
broken by every advance in man’s intellectual development; and their 
happiness and enjoyments, their loves and hates, their struggles for ex- 
istence, their vigorous life and early death, would seem to be related to 
their own well-being and perpetuation of the numberless organisms with 
which each is more or less intimately connected. 


This objection, though forcibly put, does not weaken the argument 
for man’s headship over nature. The most extravagant advocates of 
the latter view do not assert that everything was created solely for 
man’s use and enjoyment. They hold that every order of life was 
created primarily for its own happiness, and for the glory of the 
Creator. But, as in Ezekiel’s vision, wheels moved within wheels, 
each obeying its own law, yet each related also to the general system, 
so while the vegetable and animal creation has each a law in and for 
itself, it is also related to man, and designed to contribute to his 
physical and moral progress. Nor does it make against the general 
argument that clegant birds of paradise live and die in New Guinea 
where no human eye sees them. Wheat was made for man, though 
the weevil often destroys the stalk, and birds devour the grain. 
Flowers were made for man, though they often waste their fragrance 
on the desert air. It is a sufficient answer to our author's objection, 
that if birds of paradise had abounded in England, he would never 
have gone to New Guinea or the Aru Islands in search of them; and 
thus they serve directly to nurture a love of adventure in man, and 
fortitude in surmounting obstacles. 

Mr. Wallace makes some valuable additions to ethnological know}- 
edge. He recognizes only two original races in the Archipelago, the 
Malayan and the Papuan; the former of Asiatic affinities, and the 
latter of African. They are unlike in color, in feature, in form, and 
in mental and moral habits. The Malayans inhabit the western side 
of the Archipelago, and the Papuans the eastern, but each has over- 
flowed into the territories of the other, and occasioned a mixture of 
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races which it is sometimes hard to analyze. The Dutch and Portu- 
guese colonists have also intermarried with the natives, and it is not 
easy to disentagle some knotty questions of descent. ‘ Wherever 
the Portuguese have mixed with the native races, they have become 
darker in color than either of the parent stocks. The reverse is the 
case in South America, where the mixture of the Portuguese or 
Brazilian with the Indian produces the ‘Mameluco,’ who is not un- 
frequently lighter than either parent, and always lighter than the 
Indian.” 

He has much to say in praise of the native races. The men are 
of noble form: “ What are the finest Grecian statutes to the living, 
moving, breathing men I saw daily around me? The unrestrained 
grace of the naked savage as he goes about his daily occupations, or 
lounges at his ease, must be seen to be understood.” He has confi- 
dence in the honesty of the Dyaks, the savage tribes of Borneo, 
among whom Sir James Brooke did so noble a work in building up a 
strong government. 


The moral character of the Dyaks is undoubtedly high. They are 
truthful and honest to a remarkable degree. From this cause it is often 
impossible to get from them any definite information, or even an opinion. 
They say, “If I were to tell you what I don’t know, I might tell a lie,” 
and whenever they voluntarily relate any matter of fact, you may be 
sure they are speaking the truth. In a Dyak village the fruit trees have 
each their owner, and it has often happened to me, on asking an inhabi- 
tant to gather me some fruit, to be answered, “I can’t do that, for the 
owner of the tree is not here.” Neither will they take the smallest 
thing belonging to a European. 


The natives of Ke are wonderful ship carpenters. With no other 
tools than axe, adze, and augur, they build small canoes, of elegant 
form, running up into high pointed beaks, ornamented with carving; 
and also sea-going vessels, without nails or iron bolts. Yet the 
planks are fitted so closely together, that it is difficult to find a place 
where a knife blade may be inserted. 

The Dyaks of Borneo climb the loftiest trees by driving pegs into 
the trunk as they ascend, using long canes of bamboo to steady them- 
selves. It is a very simple, and to them apparently an easy process, 
though very novel to a stranger. In Timor, the natives have a more 
ingenious and difficult method of tree-climbing, by means of a tough 
creeper or bush-rope, which the climber uses to support himself as 
he walks up the trunk of the tree: 


The bee hunter now took hold of the bush-rope, and passed the other 
end round the trunk of the tree, holding one end in each hand. Jerking 
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it up the tree a little above his head, he set his foot against the trunk, 
and Jeaning back, began walking up it. It was wonderful to see the 
skill with which he took advantage of the slightest irregularities of the 
bark or obliquity of the stem to aid his ascent, jerking the stiff creeper 
a few feet higher when he had found a firm hold for his bare foot. It 
almost made me giddy to look at him as he rapidly got up,—thirty, 
forty, fifty feet above the ground,—and kept wondering how he could 
possibly mount the next few feet of straight, smooth trunk. Still, how- 
ever, he kept on with as much coolness and apparent certainty as if he 
were going up a ladder. 


On the other hand, he sees nothing wonderful in what are called 
savage “instincts” in traversing forests, through which one has never 
before passed. A guide led him fourteen miles through a forest to a 
certain hut. It looked marvelous, but, as he says, it was merely the 
result of a wide general knowledge. The man knew the topography 
of the whole district,—the slope of the land, the directions of the 
streams, the belts of bamboo or rattan, and many other indications 
of locality and direction; and he was thus enabled to hit straight 
upon the hut, in the vicinity of which he had often hunted. 

Mr. Wallace is free and candid in his criticisms on the European 
nations which have conquered and ruled in the Archipelago. The 
Dutch, he thinks, make poor colonizers, but sagacious and energetic 
rulers. The Spanish and Portuguese are grand colonizers, but incom- 
petent rulers. His language borders on the eulogistic in speaking of 
the latter: “The Portuguese and Spaniards were truly wonderful 
conquerors and colonizers. They effected more rapid changes in the 
countries they conquered than any other nations of modern times, 
resembling the Romans in their power of impressing their own lan- 
guage, religion, and manners on rude and barbarous tribes.” Of the 
capacity of the Dutch for goverment, he says: ‘I believe that the 
Dutch system is the very best that can be adopted when a European 
nation conquers or otherwise acquires possession of a country in- 
habited by an industrious but semi-barbarous people.” 

He is no blind admirer of England, nor is he led off by insular pre- 
judices to condemn or praise foreign customs by their relation to the 
home standard. He travels with open eyes. He discriminates clearly 
the peculiar social elements in the different countries visited, and his 
comments on matters connected with political economy are among 
the most valuable in his work. He believes in a strong government 
over colonies and conquered countries, and justifies the Dutch in 
their despotic measures to secure a monopoly of trade. The destruc- 
tion of all nutmeg and clove trees on many islands to confine their 
cultivation, to one or two; the keeping of laborers in debt, to compel 
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them to dependent labor; and the compulsory culture of certain 
crops for the government at a definite price, are all defended by him 
as wise expedients in governing an inferior and sluggish race. He 
claims that the best defence of the system is found in its results; that 
by it the people are well fed and decently clothed, and have acquired 
habits of steady industry and the art of scientific cultivation; that it 
is attended by neither physical nor moral evils; while, on the other 
hand, as he says, “the working of our (English) political economy in 
such cases invariably results in the extinction or degradation of the 
lower race.” If one sets aside the idea of justice, and regards govern- 
ment as a mere system of expedients for given ends, much force 
attaches to his view. In the case of Java, where so much odium has 
been excited in Holland against the colonial government for its allleged 
abuses, he says: 


There is one grand test of the prosperity, and even of the happiness 
of a community, which we can apply here,—the rate of increase of the 
population. It is universally admitted that when a country increases 
rapidly in population the people cannot be very greatly oppressed or 
very badly governed. In 1850, when the present cultivation system 
had been in operation for eighteen years, the population by census was 
nine million five hundred thousand, or an increase of seventy-three per 
cent. in twenty-four years. At the last census, in 1865, it amounted to 
fourteen million one hundred and sixty-eight thousand four hundred 
and sixteen, an increase of very nearly fifty per cent. in fifteen years, a 
rate which would double the population in about twenty-six years. This 
will give an average of three hundred and sixty-eight persons to the 
square mile, just double that of the populous and fertile Bengal Presi- 
dency, and fully one-third more than that of Great Britain and Ireland 
at the last census. 


In forcible contrast with such results is our own government over 
the Indian tribes, which begets continual warfare, and is leading to 
an inevitable issue in utter extermination. 

On the subject of the increase of population, which is now occupy- 
ing the attention of physicians and moralists in this country, he gives 
the results of important inquiries in Borneo. The small number of 
children in American families, in our older communities, has excited 
general alarm, and is attributed by many, who claim to be well in- 
formed, to immoral and infamous practices. Among the Dyaks, in 
Borneo, he found a similar state of things, but free from all suspicion 
of voluntary causes. His remarks are full of interest: 


Of all the checks to population among savage nations mentioned by 
Malthus,—starvation, disease, war, infanticide, immorality, and infertility 
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of the women,—the last is that which he seems to think least import- 
“ant, and of doubtful efficacy; and yet it is the only one that seems 
to me capable of accounting for the state of population among the Sara- 
wak Dyaks. The population of Great Britain increases so as to double 
itself in about fifty years. To do this, it is evident that each married 
couple must average three children, who live to be married at the age 
of about twenty-five. Add to these those who die in-infancy, those who 
never marry, or those who marry late in life and have no offspring, the 
number of children born to each marriage must average four or five, and 
we know that families of seven or eight are very common, and of ten 
or twelve by no means rare. But from inquiries at almost every Dyak 
tribe I visited, I ascertained that the women rarely had more than 
three or four children, and an old chief assured me he had never 
known a woman have more than seven. In a village consisting of a 
hundred and fifty families, only one consisted of six children living, 
and only six of five children, the majority appearing to be two, three, 
or four. 


This infertility he attributes to the hard labor of the women from 
early life, and to the heavy weights they are accustomed to carry. 
Let us dare to hope that to physical rather than moral causes, to 
methods of living, and to the influence of culture on the nervous 
system of women, a similar infertility in our country may be ascribed. 

Like all wise political economists he holds that labor is a necessity 
to man, and wherever, from any cause, labor is irregular or light, 
there social prosperity ebbs and decays. Physical health, intellectual 
progress, moral growth, and social thrift all depend on regular habits 
of toil. In tropical climes, therefore, nature is exuberant, but man 
languishes. The banana and bread fruit and durion, growing ex- 
uberantly with little culture; the sago tree supporting life, with little 
need of toil, are a curse rather than a blessing to the natives of the 
Archipelago. He comments wisely on the condition of the Aru 
islanders, where the spontaneous growth of the soil is abundant, and 
European products ure cheap: “ The barbarian is no happier and no 
better off for this cheapness. On the contrary, it has a most injuri- 
ous effect on him. He wants the stimulus of necessity to force him 
to labor. As it is, he has more idle hours, gets a more constant sup- 
ply of tobacco, and can intoxicate himself with arrack more frequently 
and more thoroughiy.” 

It might be well for zealous philanthropists in the United States, 
who seem to anticipate a social millennium from lessening the hours 
of labor, to inquire if they are not working against the laws of reason 
and experience and Providence. New England prosperity is born of 
New England character, and New England character is due, in no 
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small degree, to the industry and thrift developed by a barren soil 
and an inhospitable climate. 

He recognizes clearly the importance of variety in diet to health 
and happiness. On this account, no Jess than as a check to industry, 
the spontaneous fruits of the soil are harmful. He attributes to the 
uniform and limited food in many islands the prevalence of skin 
diseases and ulcers. The scurfy skin disease so common among the 
savages has a close connection with the poorness and irregularity of 
living. The less industrious tribes, who live for a portion of the 
‘ year on fruits and vegetables only, are very subject to this malady. 
He says well, “It seems clear that in this, as in other respects, man 
is not able to make a beast of himself with impunity, feeding like the 
cattle on the herbs and fruits of the earth, and taking no thought of 
the morrow. To maintain his health and beauty, he must labor to 
prepare some farinaceous product capable of being stored and accu- 
mulated, so as to give him a regular supply of wholesome food. 
When this is obtained, he may add vegetables, fruits and meat with 
advantage.” 


He gives a curious instance of the civilizing influence of trade: 


I dare say there are now near five hundred people in Dobbo (Aru 
Islands) of various races, all met in this remote corner of the East, as 
they express it, ‘‘to look for their fortune;” to get money any way they 
can. They are most of them people who have the very worst reputation 
for honesty, as well as every other form of morality,—Chinese, Bugis, 
Ceramese, and half-caste Javanese, with a sprinkling of half-wild Papu- 
ans from Timor, Babber, and other islands,—yet all goes on very quietly. 
This motley, ignorant, bloodthirsty, thievish population live here without 
the shadow of a government, with no police, no courts, and no lawyers; 
yet they do not cut each other’s throats, do not plunder each other day 
and night, do not fall into the anarchy such a state of things might be 
supposed to lead to. It is very extraordinary. It puts strange thoughts 
into one’s head about the mountain load of government under which 
people exist in Europe, and suggests the idea that we may be over- 
governed. .. . Trade is the magic that keeps all at peace, and unites 
these discordant elements into a well-behaved community. All are 
traders, and all know that peace and good order are essential to success- 


ful trade, and thus a public opinion is created which puts down all 
lawlessness. 


We imagine that the good order is due more to the smallness of 
Dobbo, where any evil-doer is at once a marked man, than to the in- 
fluence of commerce. One would hardly venture the experiment of 
dissolving government in New York City, leaving to commerce the 
control of morals; and yet New York would scarcely suffer more from 
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the want of government than from the corruption of its magistracy, 
which defeats the ends of justice. 

We have room but for one more extract, which must be startling 
to Englishmen accustomed to regard their country as standing at the 
head of modern civilization. He does not believe in manufactures 
as a source of national wealth and progress. “The wide-spread 
moral and intellectual evils resulting from unceasing labor, low 
wages, crowded dwellings, and monotonous occupations, to perhaps 
as large a number as those who gain any real advantage, might be 
held to show a balance of evil so great as to lead the greatest ad- 
mirers of our manufactures and commerce to doubt the advisability 
of their farther development.” He doubts if, in respect to social 
order and happiness, the so-called civilized nations are in advance of 
barbarous tribes, for among the latter he has found incitements to 
great crimes wanting, and petty ones repressed, partly by the influ- 
uence of public opinion, but chiefly by the natural sense of justice 
and of his neighbor’s right which are inherent in man. In contrast 
with such a social condition of barbarous tribes, he finds little cause 
of pride or joy in the social state of England. 


It is not too much to say that the mass of our populations have not at 
all advanced beyond the savage code of morals and have in many cases 
sunk below it. 

During the last century, and especially in the last thirty years, our 
intellectual and material advancement has been too quickly achieved for 
us to reap the full benefit of it. Our mastery over the forces of nature 
has led to a rapid growth of population and a vast accumulation of 
wealth; but these have brought with them such an amount of poverty 
and crime, and have fostered the growth of so much sordid feeling and 
so many fierce passions, that it may well be questioned whether the 
mental and moral status of our population has not, on the average, been 
lowered, and whether the evil has not overbalanced the good. Compared 
with our wondrous progress in physical science and its practical applica- 
tions, our system of government, of administering justice, of national 
education, and our whole moral and social organization, remains in a 
state of barbarism. 

The wealth and culture of the few do not constitute civilization, and 
do not of themselves advance us toward the “‘ perfect social state.” Our 
vast manufacturing system, our gigantic commerce, our crowded towns 
and cities, support and continually renew a mass of human misery and 
crime absolutely greater than ever existed before. They create and 
maintain in life-long labor an ever-increasing army, whose lot is the 
more hard to bear by contrast with the pleasures, the comforts, and the 
luxuries which they see everywhere around them, but which they can 
never hope to enjoy; and who, in this respect, are worse off than the 
savage in the midst of his tribe. 
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These are earnest words, suggesting sober thoughts to all who see 
the issues to which the inequalities of modern society are tending. 
It is unwise to eulogize savage life, or to imagine it nurtures great 
virtues or social comforts. Mr. Wallace has painted it in rose colors, 
but it has another and darker side. Modern civilization, with all its 
defects and evils, is immeasurably in advance of the best savage state. 
But it conceals beneath the surface fatal elements, which must lead 
to revolution or destruction, unless they are changed or eradicated. 
If the social inequalities are not in some way better adjusted; if the 
high-born and the wealthy take no interest in elevating the lower 
classes, savage instincts and brute force will have their day of ven- 
geance, and repay the debt of years in a terrible carnival of blood 
and rapine. All the elements of a reign of terror, like the early 
days of the French Revolution, lie hid in English society. Chris- 
tianity and statesmanship may avert the catastrophe by lifting the 
masses of the people to intelligence and virtue and comfort; but if 
these fail, England may pass through the throes of a terrible convul- 
sion, in which barbarism and civilization struggle for supremacy. 


Heman LIncoun. 
Newton CENTRE. 






































THE TEMPTATIONS OF JESUS. 


¢ is the object of this article to approximate to a satisfactory and 

intelligible theory of the temptations of Jesus, as recorded by 
the Evangelists. We shall endeavor to determine the objective point 
at which they are all aimed, and to exhibit the unity of design that 
couches beneath their formal diversity. We shall aim to divest 
them of the unique and peculiar character so generally ascribed tos 
them, and to show their essential identity with the temptations that 
assail human nature in every age, and in every clime. 

The point of view from which we propose to survey our subject is 
the redemptive work of Christ. The peculiar advantages afforded by 
this, over any other position, will, we venture to hope, become more 
and more obvious as we advance. When once we ascend to the scrip- 
tural conceptions of the work of Christ, and the necessary conditions 
of that work, we have reached an outlook from which each of the 
various movements in this great strategic conflict may be seen to 
evolve a plan of wondrous and masterly skill, compared with which 
the evolutions.on the field of Waterloo, or Austerlitz, were but the 
disorderly and desultory onsets of barbarians. From this vantage 
ground we shall see that what is said of the mazy motion of the stars 
is just as true of this series of temptations: 
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° ‘“‘ Then least, 
Where most irregular they seem.” 


To this mount of vision, then, let us forthwith repair. 

The great object of the Saviour’s work, we need scarcely say, was 
to rescue man from the dominion and the consequences of sin. The 
essential conditions of the successful accomplishment of this work 
were a submission, on the part of Jesus, to self-sacrifice, suffering, 
and humiliation. The only wise God, knowing “all mortal conse- 
quents,” as well as immortal, decided that these conditions could not 
properly be dispensed with. “For,” says the Apostle, “it became 
him, (or was necessary for him,) for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” Though pos- 
sessing, in his divine nature, all the fulness of the Godhead, and 
though incarnated in a humanity that was stainless and immaculate, 
yet only through sufferings could he become completely qualified for 
his work, as a Redeemer of sinners. Not until he was lifted up to 
the view of the race,—wounded for their transgressions, and bruised 
for their iniquities—could he become so charged with moral mag- 
netism as to draw them unto him, and draw them after him to glory. 
The Son of God himself, no less than the Father, clearly perceived, 
and fully acquiesced in these essential conditions. His words plainly 
recognize this dread necessity, when on the verge of his exceeding 
sorrow unto death: ‘And now is my soul troubled; and what shall 
Isay? Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came I 
unto this hour.” And then, after emerging from this baptism of 
suffering, instead of seeing any more excellent way, he sharply re- 


-bukes the folly, if not the perversity, of his disciples, for failing to 


recognize the same necessity: ‘O foolish, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken! Was it not necessary 
that the Christ should suffer these things, and enter into his glory ?” 
It was plainly impossible that this cup could pass from him without 
failing to finish his great work. Were it the fact that none of the 
reasons for this dread necessity were accessible to mortal ken, yet 
even then we should have the most solid basis for faith in it asa 
revealed truth; and could say: ‘Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” But some, at least, of these reasons are clearly 
discernible. Here, as well as in other departments of the divine 
economy, we can say, Lo, these are parts of his ways. 

Were this the place to enter upon the discussion of these reasons 
in detail, we should assign a prominent place to the necessity of this 
to constitute him a vicarious sacrifice. Our limits, however, will 
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permit but a brief reference to a few others that are less obvious 
and less frequently dwelt upon. 

One of these is, that he could not otherwise have become a suitable 
example for us. Had Jesus constantly employed the resources of 
superhuman power to extricate himself from the difficulties and 
emergencies of life, his example would have been rather adapted to 
awaken our despair of following his steps, than to animate our hope. 
A band of way-worn emigrants would deem it no encouragement that 
they could, in a few days, make their way, on foot, across the Ameri- 
can continent, through hostile savages, over desert plains, and snowy - 
mountains, to be told that a locomotive had performed the task on its 
iron track. Nor would we, poor pilgrims of earth, lift up the hands 
that hang down and the feeble knees, on looking unto Jesus, did we 
see him putting forth, for his own relief and rescue, the enginery of 
supernatural power. But when we see him, like the stripling son of 
Jesse, putting off the armor of kingly almightiness, and going forth 
to victory with the sling and stone of human resources and equip- 
ments, equally within the reach of us all,—it is this that gives his 
example such power to nerve and inspire us when growing weary 
and faint in our minds. 

Another reason why these severe conditions were so indispensable 
to the success of the Saviour’s work may be seen in the nature of the 
conflict on which he had entered with the prince of darkness. Hail 
it been a contest that mere power could have decided,—as to whether, 
é. g., Satan or God should contrcl the movements and order of the 
material universe,—the exercise of God’s almightiness might have 
ended it at once, beyond the possibility of doubt. But it was a con- 
test wholly out of the realm of mere power,—a contest for supremacy 
in the moral world,—for ascendancy and control over the hearts and 
acts.of free beings. God was thus virtually challenged to settle the 
controversy with moral weapons; was defied to vindicate, before the 
universe, his claims to moral preéminence. 

Defoe represents the savage man Friday, when hearing his master’s 
instructions on Christian doctrine, as wholly puzzled to understand 
_ why God, being the mightier of the two parties, should let the con- 
test remain so long undecided: ‘“ Why not God kill debbil?” The 
most accomplished sceptics, though they smile at the simplicity of 
the savage, often base their objections on the very same ground,— 
the assumed sufficiency of almightiness to decide great moral issues. 
Much that passes current for profound philosophy, is simply the 
metaphysics of poor Friday in the dress of culture, “ Why not God 
kill debbil?” By parity of reasoning, Robinson’s promising pupil 

L 
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would have deemed it equally unnecessary, that a strong and stalwart 
candidate for the presidency of the United States should enter upon a 
long and arduous campaign to overcome a more fragile antagonist. 
Why not use his superior strength to put him out of the way at 
once? So, if told that a champion of the prize ring had been sent 
to the American Congress, he would at once assume that, in a contest 
of great principles, such an advocate could never be worsted by any 
less muscular than himself. Why not smite down opponents in de- 
bate, as well as in the pugilistic encounter? But any school-boy in 
the land would say that physical prowess in this higher arena was 
wholly unavailing,—yea, that any attempt to exert it for such a pur- 
pose would result in sure defeat, as well as in lasting disgrace. And 
so, for God to overwhelm Satan by his resistless might, would be a 
virtual confession of his inability to cope with his adversary on the 
loftier arena of moral conflict. It would be, in effect, an admission 
that, aside from his superiority in power, he had no higher claim to 
the ‘love and homage of free beings than his rival. It would thus 
be to proclaim that might alone was the basis of right. And this 
would be, in effect, to cease to be God,—to abdicate the throne of the 
moral universe. Nations, as well as individuals, who have risen 
above the grade of savage life, shrink instinctively from the disgrace 
of seeming to base their claims upon mere force. Even absolute 
monarchs claim a right divine to govern ill. Before resorting to the 
arbitrament of arms, nations and princes seek to justify it, or place 
it upon a moral basis, by declarations or manifestoes. In other words, 
they feel it to be dishonorable to crush an enemy by force, until they 
have first vanquished him with moral weapons. 


“Nor is it aught but just 
That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 
Should win in arms, in both disputes alike victor.” 


How much more did the honor of heaven’s King require that, in 
the great moral conflict provoked by Satan, the victory should be 
manifestly achieved, in the first instance, by moral weapons? He 
resolved to leave no room for the imputation, that he exercised 
supreme power and prerogatives on any other ground than that of 
supremacy in moral excellence,—his demonstrated “ right to reign.” 
He was more than willing that the thunders of his power should 
stand in-.abeyance, and to appeal to the free suffrages of the moral 
universe to decide the issue: “If the Lord be God, follow him; 
but if Baal, then follow him.” And not till the returns shall have 
come in from all the nations and ages of earth, as well as from 
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principalities and powers in the heavenly places,—declaring, like 
the sound of many waters, that he is “ worthy to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and ‘glory, and bless- 
ing,”—not till then will he follow up this moral triumph, by taking 
to him his great power, and hurling down the discarded pretender 
into the abyss of penal fire prepared for him. 

The nature and aim of this great moral conflict, when thus viewed, 
invest Christ’s work with wondrous sublimity, and give to the severe 
conditions we have named a propriety, significance, and necessity, 
which, from other points of view, are almost lost sight of. Instead, 
therefore, of meeting the great adversary in the plate and mail of 
almightiness, he laid it wholly aside. He arrayed himself for the 
encounter in the simple garb of frail humanity; and staked the 
mighty issue upon his unarmed, unprotected, and naked goodness. 
Curses he repaid with blessings; hatred, with love; deadly wounds, 
with dying intercessions. The darker hell’s malignity lowered 
around him, the more attractive beauty did the rainbow arch of his 
moral preéminence assume to the view of all. The being who can 
thus live, thus suffer, thus die——thus plead for his -tormentors while 
dying,—must gain ascendency over the hearts of moral beings. The 
tempter, and the sins that pierced him, lose their hold upon our 
affections ever after we turn aside and see this great sight of suffer- 
ing goodness and love. Well might the Saviour say, as the crisis 
of this conflict drew near: ‘ Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out; and I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 

We have dwelt thus long on these essential conditions of Christ’s 
work, because we deem it the key of the entire position. Its import- 
ance cannot easily be exaggerated, nor its defences be too strongly 
built, by one who would hold the fortress, The truth cannot be 
made too prominent, nor too deeply impressed, that without a sub- 
mission to these conditions, and an adherence to them till it was 
finished, his great work and mission would have resulted in failure. 
He could not otherwise have become a vicarious sacrifice, a perfect 
example, a moral victor. 

Now, if we examine the whole series of the temptations of Jesus, 
we shall find them all, from first to last, like the circling eddies of 
a mighty whirlpool, tending to urge and sweep him to one dread 
centre, viz., to shrink from the full measure of suffering and self- 
_ Sacrifice which these conditions involved. 

In the first temptation in the wilderness this fell purpose is fully 
indicated. It was to induce Jesus to employ his divine resources to 
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relieve himself from those very liabilities, sufferings, and self-denials, 
which involved the essential conditions of his work, and to which he, 
by assuming the work, was most solemnly pledged to adhere. “It 
thou art the Son of God, command that these stones become loaves 
of bread.” 

At a moment when he was least capable of resistance the assault 
was made to break down the Saviour’s purpose to abide by the 
leaven-prescribed conditions of his work. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that a crown prince of Russia had 
undertaken to enfranchise and educate the serfs of a province; that 
this could be done effectually only by the sacrifice of his entire in- 
come,—the surrender of princely luxuries, robes, and retinue; and 
that nothing more could be reserved for his personal benefit than the 
garb and fare of these objects of his benevolence. If now, after 
entering upon this enterprise, he could be induced to break away 
from its severe conditions; could he be tempted by friend or rival to 
take back, for his own gratification, the funds he had so sacredly 
devoted; and to resume the lavish expenditures and costly banquets 
which he had bound himself to forego till the work was done,—it is 
plain that the beneficent enterprise, however noble in plan and foun- 
dation, would stand, like an unfinished tower, a memorial of failure 
and disgrace. For like reasons would the grander work of Jesus 
have failed could he have been, in any way, induced to resume, for 
his own benefit, the resources of which he had “emptied himself,” 
and which he had devoted to the redemption of a sin-enslaved race. 
This principle clearly explains the reason why the subsequent miracle 
of multiplying the loaves and fishes was consistent with his mission 
and work; while a compliance with the suggestion under considera- 
tion would have involved its virtual abandonment. He had “emptied 
himself” of his superhuman resources, as far as his personal ease or 
advantage were concerned, and held them in trust solely for the benefit 
of man. “ Though he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich.” When, therefore, the 
objects of his compassion were famishing and fainting around him, 
this wealth of miraculous power was lavished without stint to relieve 
their wants. His own hunger,on the contrary, must be satisfied in the 
way open to ordinary mortals, or remain unappeased. The strange 
blending of divine power and human weakness, of unsearchable 
riches and abject poverty, which we meet so frequently in the life 
of Jesus, finds here its complete explanation. When necessary 
to relieve the wants, or aid the faith of others, he hesitates not to 
change water into wine; but when he himself is parched with thirst 
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and weary with travel, he asks for a draught of water, like an ordi- 
nary wayfarer. By the word of his power he casts out Satan from 
wretched demoniacs; while to repel Satan’s assaults upon himself he 
resorts to no means except those that are in the hands of the weakest 
of his brethren. 

In the second temptation of the series, the same design may like- 
wise be recognized: For should he, in view of the assembled multi- 
tudes, cast himself down from a turret of the temple, and exert his 
miraculous power to preserve himself from injury, it would be essen- 
tially the same thing as to employ this power to escape the pains of 
hunger. In the one case, as well as in the other, it would be to 
resume for his own benefit resources sacredly devoted, and held in 
trust for the benefit of man. 

The third temptation in the wilderness presents a concentration of 
still more urgent motives than either of the preceding ones, to bring 
about what they failed to accomplish. It fell in, in the first place, 
with the great end of his mission in some of its promised results. 
For long ages prophecy had heralded his advent as a king whose 
dominions should embrace all the nations of the earth. Then again, 
it accorded with the universal expectation of the people of his time. 
No movement in the power of Jesus would have been more adapted 
to win popular applause, and call forth the national enthusiasm than 
thus to take to him his great power, and reign over the great world 
empire now within his grasp. The miraculous power, which he held 
in reserve, was abundantly ample to neutralize the opposition of the 
Romans and all other nations, and to bring them into submission and 
codperation. Jerusalem might thus be made the metropolis of the 
world, and all nations would flow unto it as the city of the Great 
King. A still further recommendation of this alluring suggestion 
was the ease and directness with which these splendid results could 
be realized. This plan of securing universal empire required no long 
submission to suffering and self-sacrifice, as did the programme on 
which he was meditating. Nor are we to suppose that the dread 
consequences of pursuing the latter were unforeseen by the Saviour 
at this eventful hour. His rejection by his own people Israel; his 
betrayal and denial by his chosen disciples; his shameful and cruel 
death, as well as the long ages of conflict, tears, and blood on the part 
of his followers,—all this served as a dark background to render the 
picture of this easier way to supremacy more resistlessly attractive. 

The supposition entertained by many, that the worship required 
by Satan as a condition neutralized the fascination of this tempting 
offer, is very far from the truth. The essence of the condition, we 
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may be sure, was not any outward ceremony or formal act of homage 
or adoration, but rather the homage expressed in acquiescing in the 
plan and policy suggested by the tempter. For what, after all, is 
the substratum of worship, but to allow the object of our homage to 
rule in our inward parts; to permit his will and wisdom to mould our 
principles, control our choices, and to direct our activities? Those 
who offer to God mere external rites, prostrations, and genuflections, 
and fail to submit to his guidance, he does not regard as his worship- 
pers at all. Nor would the tempter have regarded any outward act 
cr attitude on the part of Jesus of any avail, had he continued to 
adhere to the divinely-prescribed plan and conditions of his life- 
work. The homage which he required was obviously a submission 
to his guidance,—a willingness to modify the plan of heaven by the 
principles of policy and expediency which he suggested,—to abandon 
the career of suffering and self-sacrifice on which he was entering by 
resuming, for his own aggrandizement, the wealth of divine resources 
held in trust by him for man’s redemption from sin. 

The objection usually urged against such a view, is that it refines 
away the plain import of the Scripture narrative. But it must be 
borne in mind that the account of these transactions differs widely 
from the narratives of those passages in the history of Jesus that 
were witnessed by the narrators. These temptations in the wilder- 
ness had evidently no human witness, and were doubtless communi- 
cated to the disciples by Jesus himself. In the one case, we have the 
impressions made by outward events upon the minds of honest and 
truthful men; in the other, we have outline pictures of internal con- 
flicts which none but Jesus himself could recognize or interpret. 
Though he saw, on reflection, that to employ his power to secure 
universal empire involved all the elements of homage to Satan; yet 
it is clear that the suggestion had power to effect its purpose only as 
these elements were skilfully compounded and hidden with what was 
ostensibly expedient and innocent. In his encounter with the Son 
of God, Satan, if ever, would employ all his art, not only to trans- 
form himself into an angel of light, but to transform his suggestions 
into heavenly promptings. To expect to circumvent Jesus by coming 
to him in his own hideous form, and with the undisguised proposal 
to worship him, would not evince the cunning of the higher brutes, 
much less the subtlety of superior spirits. Such a method would alarm 
and repel sinful men; much more the pure and immaculate Son of God. 

Had these motives prevailed, Jesus might indeed, without further 
sorrow, cross, or shame, have vaulted at a bound to a throne of more 
universal empire than that of Alexander or the Cesars. 
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Multitudes, far surpassing the thronging armies of the Crusaders, 
would have moved in converging columns from every land to this 
great centre of attraction, shouting hosannahs to the Son of David. 
But they would not in this way have been saved from their sins; 
would not have melted in penitence in view of their Saviour’s cross; 
would not have been renewed by his spirit, and constrained by his 
dying love. Nay, the enhanced splendor of this great world-empire 
would but have fixed their affections more strongly on things beneath. 
Instead of destroying the works and power of the devil, Jesus had 
thus become the most potent ally of Satan, the second in command 
in his dominion as prince and god of this world. Such a course 
would have transformed Christ into Antichrist. 

When this series of assaults, like successive waves, were dashed 
and hurled back in impotent foam by the unyielding obedience of 
Jesus, there was a temporary lull. Satan departed from him for a 
season, yet resolved to return, with new devices, to compass the same 
fell purpose. Hence we find the Saviour referring repeatedly to this 
anticipated renewal of Satan’s assaults: “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.” And still nearer the close of his 
ministry, he indicates its commencement: “This is your hour, and 
the power of darkness.” At this second coming Satan had selected 
agencies and allies far more likely to circumvent Jesus than any 
previously employed. One of these allies—all the more effective 
because unconscious of the part he acted,—was the ardently attached 
disciple, Peter. When his beloved Master had “ steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem,”—resolved to be obedient unto death to his 
heaven-prescribed course of duty,—Peter, with a heart overflowing 
with true affection, and with tones tremulous with tender solicitude, 
attempted to turn him from his purpose of adhering to the severe 
conditions any further. If Satan, in the previous temptations, trans- 
formed himself into an angel of light, he here lurked in the more 
insinuating and subtle guise of real friendship and affection. But 
Jesus, as if startled to detect his old foe in such dangerous proximity, 
promptly broke the charm of his fascination by the indignant rebuke: 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

And here it is instructive to notice how differently this transaction 
is set forth as interpreted by Christ from the manner in which it 
appeared and in which it is described by human witnesses. They, 
looking merely at the outward appearance, could see but the prompt- 
ings of friendship and affection on the part of Peter; Jesus, looking 
beneath these disguises, saw the grim reality of a dangerous assault 
of Satan. Have we not here, therefore, an unmistakable precedent 
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for assuming that Jesus, in his account of the previous temptations 
in the wilderness to his disciples, has proceeded on the same princi- 
ple? Had these disciples witnessed the circumstances attending 
these previous temptations, they doubtless would have seen no more 
traces of the presence or the designs of Satan in them than they did 
in the case under consideration. In the one case, as well as in the 
other, Jesus might truly say: 


“T hear a voice you cannot hear; 
I see a hand you cannot see.” 


In both cases, therefore, he has described what was occult and hid- 
den, rather than what was patent and obvious,—the real design, rather 
than the ostensible one,—the prime agent, rather than the conscious 
or unconscious subordinates. Nor does this involve any departure 
from the usual style of Scripture. The sacred writers frequently 
speak of Satan as blinding, deceiving, and leading men captive at his 
will, though they can see no trace of his presence, nor be convinced 
indeed of his existence. Instead of this view being objected to as a 
departure from literal truth, it is in reality the opposite view that 
lies most open to such objections. For to describe the angelic or 
human disguises that Satan assumes, as they appear to ordinary mor- 
tals, would be but to photograph infernal falsehoods; to conceal and 
cover up the truth as artfully as Satan transforms himself. Only by 
stripping off these deceptive masks, and pointing to the realities be- 
neath them; only by giving his own interpretation of circumstances 
that none but himself understood, could Jesus have given us any 
approach to a correct portraiture of the real import and significance 
of these temptations. 

With more conscious consent than in the case of Peter, Judas was 
likewise detailed for this Satanic service. The words of Scripture 
leave us in no doubt that “Satan entered into him,” thus qualifying 
him, by his bad inspiration, for the part he was to act in the dreadful 
drama. The question as to whether Judas designed to compass the 
death of Jesus, has little bearing on our subject however it may be 
answered, It is the design of the chief engineer of these infernal 
mechanics, rather than that of his subordinates, that alone is import- 
ant. It may be, indeed, that Judas.had no more design to procure 
the death of Jesus than Peter had in what he did to frustrate the 
work of Jesus. Following the avaricious promptings of his heart, as 
Peter did the warm affections of his, Judas may have designed to place 
his Master in circumstances where he would be compelled to assume 
the kingdom, when lucrative offices would be plentifully distributed to 
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his disciples. The amazement, consternation, and remorse of the 
wretched man, after Jesus was actually condemned, would all be 
natural enough on such a suppvsition. That the tempter of Judas 
did not design this result there can be but little room for doubt. 
With an astuteness and subtlety that pierced to remoter consequences 
than Judas could comprehend, Satan plainly assumed, that if Jesus 
could be placed in the dilemma where the exercise of miraculous 
power for his deliverance or death was the only alternative, he would 
inevitably exert this power. In this way, if at all, the great end of 
all the previous temptations would be gained,—the conditions of suf- 
fering and self-sacrifice to which Jesus had so long adhered would 
thus be abandoned. When, therefore, during this hour and power 
of darkness, he wrestles amid the folds of this boa constrictor of 
hell that was twining in crushing force to master his sublime resolve 
to adhere to these conditions till it was finished,—was it strange that 
his sweat poured forth from his agonized frame like great drops of 
blood? And though we would not present this as the sole cause of 
this agony in the garden, yet we must regard it as an important 
factor in the combined result. Gladly would he, if deemed possible 
by heavenly wisdom, turn away from any further draught of the cup 
of agony now pressed to his lips; if otherwise, he is ready to drain 
it to its bitterest dregs. ‘“O, my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me except I drink it, thy will be done.” Here again vic- 
tory. He rises from the earth, with sublime composure, to be led as 
a lamb to the slaughter. 

But the powers of darkness, though repeatedly repulsed and foiled, 
have not yet abandoned the field, but gather up their shattered forces 
for a final assault. And what is now the condition of Jesus to meet 
the dreadful onset? Behold, he hangs’ upon the cross! His body 
grows faint from loss of blood, and his mind begins to reel beneath 
its load of agony and feverish delirium. The scoffs of the rulers and 
the thronging multitudes,—who are now as fully swayed by Satan as 
Judas himself,—break over his anguished soul like the stormy surf 
over a stranded ship: “If thou art the Son of God, come down from 
the cross! If thou art the Christ, save thyself!” Here, again, the 
same temptation comes surging over him in the climax of its strength, 
while he is in the extremity of weakness, even now to abandon the 
cross, ere the bitterness of death is passed. The jeers and gibes, the 
contemptuous defiance to prove his claims, hurled around him like 
sparks and brands against an open powder magazine, tended to in- 
flame and fire his righteous indignation beyond further endurance. 
This, combined with all the other outraged attributes of his nature, 
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seemed to make it impossible that he should forbear to accept the 
insulting challenge in a way that would carry conviction, as well as 
terror and dismay, into their guilty souls. And could he have come 
down from the cross? That this power was possessed by him, in all 
its plenitude, is seen by what occurred to the posse of men sent to 
apprehend him. As he came forth from the olives of the garden to 
announce himself, his very look and presence unnerved and appalled 
them. As if struck by a flash of lightning, they staggered backward 
and fell to the ground. And then, when Peter began to lay about 
him with his sword, Jesus bids him desist, saying, “ Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he will send me more than 
twelve legions of angels?” Can the request for this aid, therefore, 
be now longer delayed by the mocked, insulted, and outraged Son of 
God? Behold, these legions are grasping the bolts of vengeance, 
and hovering in thick array nearer the terrible scene! How eager 
they are to interfere with the horrible work; how they watch for the 
signal to be given from the pale, compressed lips of him whom they 
have from the beginning revered and worshipped. The dread silence 
is at length broken, while heaven and hell bend, in breathless sus- 
pense, to catch every accent. But both angels and devils are aston- 
ished and amazed at the utterance, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!” And before they have recovered from their 
surprise, he said, “It is finished!” and his head has fallen forward on 
his breast. He is dead! 

Here suffering love, goodness unprotected and unaided by power, 
has achieved a victory more sublime and illustrious than was possi- 
ble by any exertions of almightiness. Nay, any resort to the exer- 
cise of almighty power in such a contest, would have been defeat and 
failure compared with this. “Satan, with all his subtlety and malig- 
nity, like a savage beast when confronted by the steady gaze of 
lordly man, quailed and shrunk back in every encounter with the 
unarmed purity of the Son of God. 

Instead of inducing Jesus to resume the armor of divine power 
which he had surrendered, and thus virtually confess defeat and 
abandon the contest, Satan himself, as if bewildered and maddened 
by repeated repulses, stumbles into the very pit which he had so 
artfully dug for Jesus. For, after exhausting his infernal arsenals 
of all their munitions of moral assault,—emptying his quiver of his 
last poisoned arrow of duplicity and guile,—and finding Jesus still 
unpierced and unscathed, Satan is driven, as if in blind and malig- 
nant desperation, to snatch up the clubs of savage violence as his 
only and last resort. 
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Hence, though not designing the death of Jesus at the outset, yet 
the agencies which he had called into action, like fires kindled by in- 
cendiaries, swept on to results which he could not foresee, and which 
he was powerless to prevent. 

Even after Christ was nailed to the cross, Satan had not, as we 
have seen, yet given up the hope of success. He cannot believe that 
the suffering victim will refuse to employ the power which he has at 
his beck in such plenitude, if torture, insult, and derision are only 
plied with all their force. Vice, we know, always suspects virtue of 
being hollow-hearted like itself. The corrupt and impure have no 
faith that those called upright and pure will withstand an alluring 
offer and a safe opportunity for illicit gain or gratification any more 
than themselves. This was plainly the creed of Satan as long ago as 
the days of Job. The piety of this exemplary man, he declared, was 
wholly mercenary. He would bless God only so long as he was well 
paid. But let God stop the subsidies of prosperity, riches, health, 
and he will find this model saint cursing him to his face. Nor had 
Satan even yet renounced this inveterate scepticism. He would not 
believe it possible that the integrity of Jesus could hold out through 
the terrific ordeal to which he was about to subject it. He had no 
faith in the existence of “obedience unto death,” no conception of it. 
But when he saw it embodied in finished perfection, that the stainless 
victim was actually dead, he saw that all was over,—that his last 
hope had vanished. 

Hence the Scriptures uniformly represent the triumph of Jesus as 
culminating in his death. As the ancient conqueror led vanquished 
princes and nobles in his triumphal procession, so Christ, by his 
death, is said to have made a triumphal display of the vanquished 
powers of darkness: “ Having despoiled principalities and powers, he 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it (the cross).” 
In bruising the heel of the seed of the woman, the old serpent had 
his head thus completely crushed. Could Satan, by any device or 
stratagem, have interrupted Christ’s career of suffering and self- 
sacrifice; could he have caused Jesus to swerve from his sublime pur- 
pose to adhere to the severe conditions of his work until it was 
finished; could he have allured, deceived, or exasperated his victim 
into a resort to forcible, rather than moral weapons, in the extremity 
of the conflict,—then all the empire of darkness had held jubilee. 
Hence, as we have seen, all the arts and strategy of hell were ex- 
pended, from first to last, to compass this result. The entire series of 
temptations thus constitute a connected system of regular approaches, 
engineered with unearthly skill, to carry this one assailable point. Upon 
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this the artillery of the pit hurled its converging missiles; beneath 
this mines of infernal duplicity were tunnelled and exploded; against 
this the final assault was made with fiendish violence and desperation. 

What now remains of our proposed task is to show that these 
temptations of Jesus are essentially identical with those that assail 
human nature in every age and clime. The apostle expressly de- 
clares that the Redeemer was tempted in all points like as we are. 
This shows most clearly that his temptations, instead of being unique 
and peculiar, were substantially the same as those that most easily 
beset us all, Every man, and especially every Christian, has been 
sent into the world to fulfil some life-work as truly as was Jesus him- 
self. Each disciple, as well as his Master, may say respecting this: 
“To this end was I born; and for this cause came | into the world.” 
To fit him for this work all his talents were apportioned, and all his 
members were written in God’s book, when as yet there were none 
of them. For this he was, in the fulness of time, apprehended of 
Christ Jesus, renewed and entempled by his Spirit. The conditions, 
too, which we have seen to be so indispensable to the Saviour’s work, 
are just as necessary for the completion of the work of his followers. 
Self-denial and self-sacrifice can no more be evaded by the disciples 
than by the Master, without failing to finish the work given him to 
do. This is reiterated in ever new variations by the words of Jesus: 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me.” 

Now we shall find that every form of temptation, in all the end- 
less phases:in which it can address us, is adapted and designed to 
break down our purpose to submit to these conditions, or our pur- 
pose to adhere to them after we have once submitted to them. No 
solicitation or suggestion can be rightfully classed with temptations 
that has not this design or tendency apparent on its face, or lurking 
beneath a disguise. Nor is this substantial identity of our tempta- 
tions and those of Christ confined to their nature and design. The 
varying devices by which this design was attempted in the case of 
the Master, have evermore the most striking counterparts in the case 
of the disciples. As Jesus was tempted to relieve his wants, using 
power in a way subversive of the conditions of his work, so likewise 
are his people, in every age and nation. No employment or business, 
however lucrative, that caters to men’s vices, and that tempts them to 
ruin, can be entered upon by the Christian, without, in effect, aban- 
doning the work which God has given him todo. No practices or 
artifices in lawful employments that violate the most stainless truth- 
fulness and honor, can be resorted to without failing to “ apprehend 
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that for which we are apprehended;” marring and mutilating our 
life-work into a battered block of impracticable deformity, that else 
might have evolved the symmetry of an Apollo Belvidere, yea, of 
Christ Jesus the Lord,—a joy and a blessing forever. 

But while restrained by Christian principle from such sources of 
profit, Christians find themselves, full often, hard pressed by want. 
Their less scrupulous neighbors and competitors, meanwhile, are 
reaping large profits, and rising to affluence. When thus drawn 
into the wilderness, and the clamors of hungry necessities begin to 
howl like avenging wolves around them, are not Christians still 
tempted of the devil in all points as was their Master? With what 
appalling power does the suggestion come, under such circumstances, 
to break away from those principles of religion and scruples of con- 
science that so limit the sphere of our power! But to yield to 
this suggestion in any of its thousand specious forms, even though it 
be to relieve the hunger of a forty days’ fast, is to violate the condi- 
tions of the Christian work, and to forfeit the character of Christian 
discipleship. 

The proffer of the kingdoms of the world, as a lure to draw away 
the Redeemer from the conditions of his work, has a parallel equally 
striking in the case of his people. The church in every age has been 
tempted to ally herself with the kingdoms of the world,—to wield 
their secular power, and to invest herself with their pomp,—and by 
these means to defend her faith and enlarge her triumphs. To trace 
through the centuries the disastrous results of yielding to this 
fascinating offer constitutes, indeed, the main burden of ecclesiastical 
history. An old Waldensian author, writing as early as A. D. 1100, 
says: “ He (Antichrist) arrived at maturity when men, whose hearts 
were set upon the world, multiplied in the church, and by the union 
of the church and state got the power of both into their own hands.” 
A careful survey of the results of the same course, whether in the 
dark ages, or in ages of enlightenment; whether in Rome or in 
Britain; in Reformed Germany or in Puritan New England, is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that “the mystery of iniquity begins to work” 
whenever and wherever the safanic leaven of this temptation finds a 
lodgment in the church. 

However entitled, by correctness of creed and purity of practice, 
to be called “the body of Christ” before, she soon is transformed into 
an embodiment of Antichrist. If, indeed, the dragon-form of this 
apostacy, as seen in connection with the Papacy, developed more 
hideous folds and rattles than any other that history presents, it is 
only because it had more scope and verge to extend itself, not from 
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any genuine difference in its nature and tendencies. This tempta- 
tion is the spawn of the old serpent, from which, when cherished by 
the church, the entire viperous brood must originate. 

“All this power, pomp, and dominion,” it is whispered, “may be 
thine on the easiest terms. The course of duty prescribed by God’s 
Word needs but slight and judicious modifications. No such self- 
denial and self-sacrifice will be required to secure the triumph of the 
church in this way, as must be submitted to by restricting yourselves 
to moral and spiritual forces, as Jesus did.” 

When, therefore, the Christian army yield to this temptation, they 
are brought virtually to regard carnal weapons as their most im- 
proved and effective arms. The next step is to regard the moral and 
spiritual forces of the kingdom,—the power of God’s truth, the pres- 
ence of his spirit, and the efficiency of vital godliness,—just as parks 
of smooth-bore cannon and arsenals of obsolete muskets are regarded 
after rifled ordnance and needle guns have come into vogue. 

The kingdom which Christ designed to be “not of this world” thus 
becomes wholly swamped in the world and undistinguished from it. 
The church, instead of embodying Christ in ever new beauty to the 
world, becomes an embodiment of Antichrist. 

Nor is this temptation, in some of its phases, less adapted to seduce 
individual souls. The realms of worldly pleasure, profit, and ambi- 
tion are portrayed, with bewitching fascination, before every moral 
being, as a bribe to forsake or modify the strict plan of duty pre- 
scribed by conscience and by God. “All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

Now we have seen that to follow the dictates of another’s will as 
our highest law of life is the essence of worship; and that had Jesus 
shrunk from the heaven-appointed plan of suffering and self-sacrifice 
for the easier one suggested by the tempter, he would have thus 
accorded to him the worship he required. So, in like manner, all, 
whether individuals or churches, who desert the plan of duty enjoined 
by God for the sake of securing the pleasures, profits, or honors of 
the world, are really rendering to Satan all the homage that he de- 
mands. And hence we may see what multitudes there are who, even 
though engaging in the outward rites, and assuming the attitudes 
appropriate to the worship of God, may be all the while worshipping 
Satan in spirit and in truth. It is not, therefore, mere bold exag- 
geration for Satan to be styled in Scripture “the god of this world.” 
He does, in very truth, receive the essential homage of every one of 
Adam’s race who yields to his promptings and falls in with his sug- 
gestions rather than with the dictates of God’s will, or the promptings 
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of his spirit. ‘For, know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey; whether of sin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ?” 

We might easily extend this parallel, in like manner, to each of 
the whole series of Christ’s temptations, and show that they all have 
their counterparts in the temptations that are daily assailing his 
people. Our space, however, permits us to take but a brief glance 
at the “last act in this strange, eventful history,’—-we mean the 
temptation to come down from the cross, before he could say: “It is 
finished.” Those at the present day who abandon the Christian life, 
after assuming its engagements and consenting to its conditions, con- 
stitute, alas! only too great a cloud of witnesses to the power which 
this temptation still exerts. In the glow of their first love, they were 
ready to endure the cross, and to despise the shame incurred by com- 
pliance with the initial duties Christ requires. But when this early 
dew disappears, and the heat and burden of the day press more 
heavily, the cross becomes harder to bear. Their thirst for ease and 
self-gratification grows more intense and feverish, the mockery of the 
wicked more intolerable. In such circumstances, the temptation to 
employ their power of freedom to leave the cross is often yielded to. 
The engagements and vows that were to bind them to it till life ended, 
are broken and cast away. 

In times and places where error is popular and prevalent, and the 
adherents of the truth obscure and few, those who are set for the de- 
fence of the gospel, often encounter this temptation in fearful power. 
“Why remain on the gibbet of public odium, with opprobrious 
titles affixed above you, when you have the power at command to 
come down?” A few brief words, or even a nod, will almost suffice 
to summon it into exercise. Nay, even judicious silence, unimportant 
omissions, and slight modifications will be enough. But what re- 
proach, what protracted agonies did Jesus endure, rather than that 
one jot or tittle of his heaven-prescribed plan of duty and of truth 
should fail of embodiment in his words and in his life. Oh! that 
the love that held him to his better cross, though so able to leave it, 
may constrain all his people and ministers to endure their lighter 
one till they can say of their life-work, as Jesus said of his, “It is 
finished.” 


E. C. ANDERSON. 
PoRTLAND, OREGON. 
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SEX IN NATURE AND SOCIETY. 


The Reform against Nature. By Horace Busunew, D.D. New York: 
Chas. Scribner & Co. 

The Subjection of Woman. By Joun Stuart Mut. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 


r CANNOT be doubted that the qualities and offices of the sexes 
have been securely imbedded in nature by a power whose means 
and ends are alike perfect. The will of man could as well make or 
unmake any other part of the creation as this. Nay, the types of 
nature are the most enduring substances of which we have any knowl- 
edge but through faith. We know nothing of any limit to their 
endurance, or of any solvent for their obstinate tenacity. Iron and 
adamant shall not be mentioned with them, for these can be dissolved ; 
and the great globe itself, with all that it inherit, their empires, laws, 
and institutions, are visibly shifting and passing away; but there is 
no intimation of perishing or varying in the fundamental properties 
of manor woman. Any thorough change, therefore, in their relative 
positions, which can be or can have been effected, whether by per- 
suasion or force, must be found somewhere on the line of their natu- 
ral development. To decide whether it is probable, or even possible, 
that the state of external dependence and subjection in which woman 
has existed hitherto can ever be reversed, it is only necessary to 
ascertain whether this condition is natural or artificial: an inquiry 
which the position just stated forestalls, indeed, but to which we shall, 
nevertheless, beg the reader’s candid attention somewhat further. 
Two distinguished writers have lately issued treatises, in opposite 
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hemispheres, on opposite sides of this precise question. That they 
have written simultaneously books of almost exactly the same size on 
the same subject, is a coincidence of accident. That each has devoted 
the stress of his argument, almost involuntarily,—for neither has 
given it a formal preéminence by statement,—to this point, is a coin- 
cidence of insight which marks the master minds of the controversy, 
and shows where the decisive struggle of the argument must centre. 
Our American author, indeed, plants his standard at the key point, in 
his title, “The Reform against Nature.” He finds the subject posi- 
tion of woman fixed in the harmony of the universe, in the scheme 
of man’s moral nurture, and in the foundations of her own being. 
The English economist,—whose passionate invective against the sub- 
jection of woman suggests no necessary connection between the in- 
animate calm of “ the dismal science” and the mellow temper of ripe 
philosophy,—finding the universal fact in his way, chooses to trace it 
to the nature of man instead of that of woman, perhaps forgetting 
that in this way he too attributes it to Nature (as a mistake, discour- 
aging enough), and accounts for it solely by masculine superiority in 
physique. We say solely physical superiority, although he couples 
with it injustice; for we cannot suppose him seriously to set down in- 
justice among the especial attributes of the male despot. The very 
patience, gentleness, and devotion to her hard master, which charac- 
terize the woman, he plucks as disgraces from her crown of virtues, 
insisting that they are but the base product of immemorial oppres- 
sion. He thinks the actual woman so perverted by ill usage, so dis- 
torted and battered out of resemblance to her proper humanity, that 
it is impossible to recognize the original type, or to derive from the 
spontaneous impulses of her best estate a clue to her Creator’s design. 
Refusing to accept a woman formed by Nature under duress, he re- 
sorts to conjecture to reconstruct the missing sex, and presents us, as 
a true evolution from his interior consciousness, with a finer and more 
delicate type of man, thinking, acting, feeling, and loving about as 
men do for substance in like circumstances, and formed for a care- 
fully drawn partnership with men in the rearing of children, and in 
all the other offices and interests of life. 

In each of these writers may also be observed a correlation between 
a certain theory of the moral universe and a corresponding ideal of 
the sex relation. Mill gives us distinctly to understand that his ideal 
is the harmony of equals, claiming and conceding an identity of rights 
and powers, and living in what may be conceived as a motionless if 
not stagnant equipoise of dignity. To Bushnell this conception of 


existence is abhorrent. He finds harmony, and life as well, only in 
M 
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the correlation of opposite conditions and qualities, and in the 
reciprocal affections and obligations they engender. To such a 
scheme he finds the arrangements and analogies of the universe 
fitted. Mill, on the contrary, is compelled to repudiate existing | 
provisions as spurious and artificial, and to devise “natural” ones 
out of the wisdom given unto him. We shall not be able, within 
our present limits, to notice any other than the philosophical aspect 
of the subject thus opened. 

Seriously, it is,—or rather would be,—a new thing in philosophy, 
and above all strange in modern philosophy, which in none of its 
schools ‘can be charged with disparaging the abilities of Nature, to 
tolerate the proposition that one of her main purposes has been so 
thwarted by a discordant force of her own creating as to have given no 
sign of fulfilment to this day. Half the human race, we are request- 
ed to believe, has been so suppresssed by the disproportionate force 
of the other half,—which Nature never meant to be superior,— that 
its very type is undiscoverable in the ruins we call women, and has 
been so from the beginning: has never, in fact, made its appearance: 
the grand abortion of Nature, “ which never saw light,” but is now 
to be brought hopefully to a second birth by the wise female physicians 
and male nurses of an age of invention. As to such a proposition, 
at once inconsistent with the possibility of a coherent universe, and 
at the same time beyond the power of men to know if true, there is 
nothing to be done but to count it out of things to be considered. 
We are compelled by the judicial principles of science to overrule 
the point, and to admit in evidence the historical character of woman 
as relatively and for substance a true expression of her nature, as it 
was meant to be and must continue to be for harmony and unity in 
the system of which she forms a part. “Obstruction, be it observed, 
far from suppressing the force of nature, is necessary to its full de- 
velopment. If in the absence of impediment or oppression woman 
had remained what she has been, we might possibly doubt whether 
her true nature were yet manifest. But the test of violence is con- 
clusive in the sense opposite to the conclusion of Mill. Practically, 
men have done their worst not to suppress but to bring out the 
masculine self-assertion, if the smallest living germ of it had been 
planted in the nature of woman as a whole. 

It is a second solecism in philosophy to assert the domination of 
material over moral forces in the world. If we had to maintain the 
nobility of woman’s nature against a barbarian who contemptuously 
denied her a soul, and at the same time to prove the supremacy of 
moral forces to a pugilist or a Bourbon, we should not murmur at 
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the necessity of going into an extended review of elementary and 
accepted facts in support of these propositions. But to an enlight- 
ened modern audience we can better justify ourselves in pleading 
want of time, theirs and ours, to rehearse the whole experience of 
man in support of commonplace truths. To record the victories of 
moral over brute forces, of gentleness over violence, of victims over 
victors; in short, of what may be called comparatively feminine forces 
over those purely masculine; would be to rewrite the history of 
human progress, of civilization, of religion, of law, of science, of arts, 
and we had almost said of arms. According to all law and prece- 
dent, the female sex, gifted especially, as its professed champions will 
be the last to question, with the all-subduing forces of history, should 
have worked out steadily from under the yoke, in equal step at least 
with the race in general. The theory that the subjection of woman 
has been effected by brute force is in the teeth of every example and 
principle and possibility in the moral universe. It makes of the 
greatest moral power in nature the only example of a moral power 
universally and permanently kept under foot. 

Once more: we are justified in some expression of surprise, if 
nothing more pungent, at the liberty habitually taken by the reform- 
ers and refashioners of nature to separate mankind into two races, 
male and female. It would appear from their argument that all men 
had been born solely of men, and all women of women alone, from 
the beginning of time. Else how is that hereditary degradation of 
spirit and physique to which the submission of women is charged, ' 
to have descended in a separate current from mother to daughter, 
while fathers have sealed over to sons, by inviolable entail, the in- 
heritance of conscious freedom and power? “ Man that is born of 
woman,” forsooth! No such thing. To be born of woman is, on the 
authority of John Stuart Mill, to be born to an effeminacy of spirit 
such as the Creator never designed for women themselves. 

The truth evidently is that the sexes are so mingled in one blood, 
so fused together and recast in every generation, that their respective 
interests in the common stock of human vigor are constant if not 
equal. Men could never have broken the spirit of their daughters 
through their wives, without doing the same thing at the same time 
to their sons.‘ A perpetua! agrarian law redivides the whole vital 
inheritance of the race, at every transmission of life from generation 
to generation; to woman all the strength or weakness that are trans- 
missible from her sires no less than from her maternal progenitors, 
and the same to the man, for each to assimilate and reproduce in 
feminine or masculine good and bad qualities, as the case may be; just 
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as a current of electrical motion divides and passes partly through 
one medium as chemical motion, and partly through another as calori- 
cal. Our women are all that the nett vital impulse of the whole 
manhood of the past could make them as women. Our men are no 
more than the manhood in their mothers could engender. The force 
is all there, whether lodged for the moment in its masculine or its 
feminine embodiment. The transmission of the most masculine 
family peculiarities through a female representative demonstrates 
this important truth. A thunderbolt is nothing essentially different 
from the warmth of the gentlest breast. It is the same force in a 
different mode of action. Are we yet fairly out of the atmosphere 
of that curious supposition, that the true feminine type has been bat- 
tered out of the female sex so thoroughly that we cannot tell from 
any specimens extant in life or history what a woman really is? 

Once more, however,—for the point is, as Mill’s desperate charge 
upon it implies, the key of the situation,—that the submission of 
women is due to any real disparity of force is contradicted by the 
amount, and with a peculiar emphasis by the kind, of force which 
they have indisputably exercised in all parts and ages of the world. 
We shall assert without contradiction from any quarter, that the 
endurance of women is a deep that has never yet been sounded; one 
of the wonders of power, perhaps the only one in nature which has 
never met its match, and certainly not inferior to any which the 
other sex has displayed. And this is what has succumbed, crushed 
and flattened to nothing worth mention, under the mere mineral den- 
sity of the masculine heel ! 

Nay, we are not even yet done with the contradictions of fact and 
reason involved in the notion of a relatively enfeebled or perverted 
type in the female sex. Compare the assertion that men have per- 
verted woman to their will and made her what is now called feminine 
by constraint, with the facts in the development of the feminine type. 
Going back to primitive ages, or surveying primitive rudeness where 
it still survives, what type of woman do we find under the savage 
despotism of the man, as unlimited as it is over his ox and his ass? 
According to the theory we are ventilating, it is here, and certainly 
after a world-lifetime in this condition, that women should be found 
most effeminate, and presenting the most perfect contrast to men in 
their moral and physical texture. No one needs to be told that the 
full reverse is the fact; that the women under such conditions are 
remarkably assimilated in bone and muscle and coarseness of feeling 
to their male compeers, insomuch that they are sometimes hardly 
distinguishable but for conventional signs or inferiority of beard. 
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Now it is universally true that latent diversities and individualities 
are brought to light by culture, and developed at a constant angle of 
divergence, which, as in varieties of fruits and animals of the same 
species, gives no sign of running out, ad infinitum. If masculine and 
feminine are parallel types, they will be found parallel at the high- 
est stage of culture, and diverse, if anywhere, in a crude condition. 
If, on the contrary, they are divergent types, the difference may be 
slight at first, as we find to be actually the case, but will develop 
itself illimitably under a free and genial culture. What this devel- 
opment of charming opposites may reach in a handful of millions of 
celestial ages, it would be useless trying to imagine. But we do see on 
our small world scale, in the progressive contrasts of the sexes, what 
men and women who are not wise above nature think the highest 
charm yet revealed in the works of God,—that rapt concord of con- 
traries which we call harmony,—exactly proportioned to the stage 
of culture, which is but another name for liberation and life in every 
faculty. The modern woman of the highest culture and true liberty 
of Christendom is so feminine, so delicate, so fair,—in a word, so fully 
developed as the antithesis of all that is masculine,—that the finest 
womanhood of but a few hundred years ago, and much more of 
ancient Greece, as represented in the monuments of art and history, 
now appears to us as of an almost disagreeably masculine style. 

We return to emphasize the cardinal fact, the community of the 
sexes in blood and generation and hereditary substance; so that 
whatever is in humanity, by a law of equilibrium must exist equally 
as to potency in both sexes, however diverse and even opposite may 
be the forms of its manifestation. The equality of the sexes in their 
diversity, thus fixed in necessity of nature, needs no argument from 
petty comparjsons of individual men and women, or from doubtful 
balancing of the values of dissimilar qualities. In the light of this 
truth, we shall cease to think of a low hereditary mental condition 
of women or moral condition of men; understanding that, whatever 
appearances may seem to say, the hereditary condition of the two 
sexes is necessarily one of equilibrium. So far as we fail to educate 
our daughters, their uncultivated nature will reappear no less in the 
brutishness of the men than in the imbecility of the women of the 
third generation, and in the equal degeneracy of the whole family. 
But so far as there is advantage or disadvantage in special directions 
of faculty peculiar to either sex in its continuity, that must be due 
to the diverse action of the same force through the diverse organisms 
by the intention of nature, and nothing can be done to overcome this 
diversity. We shall find no greater difficulty, therefore, in gathering 
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sure data for the construction of the feminine than of the masculine 
idea of nature; being authorized to reject the notion that any pecu- 
liar obscurity rests upon the feminine type by reason of a hampered 
activity or a clogged development through what are called the dis- 
abilities of the sex. That the submission of women, though in itself 
natural, as we have proved that it must be, has been generally, per- 
haps universally, abused, to their unjust repression and discourage- 
ment, is as certain as that the just use of power and trust is the 
highest test of a higher virtue than man has quite overtaken at his 
best estate. This indeed renders it difficult to say just how far 
women might prove successful on certain lines of action; but it does 
not in the least discredit the manifestation we have of the distinc- 
tive character of the sex. We pass to the affirmative part of the 
argument. 

The physiology of sex is in itself of no consequence to our pur- 
pose; but to this the psychology is as the leafy boll that flutters in 
the atmosphere, to its dusky reflection that mingles with the ground. 
In both realms sex is manifestly the radical power, and in the process 
of growth ascends from the lower to the higher. Every development 
of motion that we can trace is due to a polarity or dual character in 
the force of which it is the expression. This dual character, or 
property of existing in detached and inert half-principles, so to speak, 
which is characteristic of the great originating forces, may be called 
the loose pulley of the universe, permitting the driving belt of the 
machinery to run uninterruptedly without producing incessant and 
exhaustive action.. Only when the two opposite semi-conditions are 
brought into union, the treasured force is disengaged into action. 
The duality of the vital force is no more doubtiul than that of the 
electrical. Here, in organic life, we term the opposite semi-condi- 
tions sexes. We say that their interaction is the initiation of life; 
and how does this differ from saying that it 2s life, continuing, in the 
individual, to actuate every function of life, while life lasts? The 
analogy holds admirably, though it is not easy to trace the nexus, be- 
tween the material and the sentient life. Sensation and its reflex, 
sympathy; perception and its reflex, thought; pleasure and its reflex, 
desire; all are instances of the interaction of opposites and contrasts 
separately inert ; so that there appears a sort of dual or sex action in 
every movement of mental nature itself. Ascending still, into the 
sphere of social affinities, we again find the grand originating and 
organizing movement in the union and release of the imprisoned half- 
forces of sex. We hazard nothing in asserting that by the nature 
of things a sexless organism would be as incapable of life as of 
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propagation, and that in like manner a sexless society could neither 
come into existence nor continue to exist. Some individuals there 
are, indeed, who exhibit little or no sex quality, and are conscious as 
little of the sex influence; and this is remarkable in many of those 
who agitate the abolition of sex in society. Generally, however, the 
main interests that actuate the civilized human being, are those that 
arise out of the interaction of sex. Life at its primal stir, and at 
every new stage of organization by which it enlarges and lifts itself 
into a higher complexity and susceptibility, is altogether permeated 
and constituted by this interaction of sex. We have ventured the 
suggestion that it not only enters but abides as the active principle 
in the life of every individual, constituting the two natures which 
philosophers have so generally recognized but have so unsuccessfully 
labored to clear, and which it is perhaps the true problem of this 
stage of existence to proportion and blend harmoniously, in the 
individual and the species. 

Individual sex, then, is the lead or preponderance of either of the 
half-principles, fashioning for itself, according to the requirements of 
temporal nature, at once an organism, a dwelling, and a prison, in 
the flesh. The masculine element predominating in the germ, pushes 
forward the motory system of nerves and organs, and by giving them 
the major share of the vital impulse necessarily subordinates the 
sensational system, modifying the whole development in accordance 
with the executive or active purpose of nature. The result is 
a system comparatively less susceptible of sensations and of their 
reflexes, the sentiments and: emotions; such as fear, sympathy, de- 
sire for the beautiful and the agreeable, and so forth; but full of 
activity, and especially furnished in faculty and inclination for the 
austere labors of providence, enterprise and defence or aggression. 
All the surplus of the man, the growth, the gain, the product, is out- 
ward. Inwardly, he is furnished barely for the nourishment of his own 
frame. Let the feminine element predominate, and the whole bent 
of the development is reversed in the major impulse of the sensational 
and the consequent subordination of the motory or active system. 
In every respect, and unto the end, the inner life and its organs bear 
rule, and the outward serve them. Nutrition, instead of action, is 
the grand purpose which the conformation of the whole body and 
mind is made to subserve. All the spare force of nature is concen- 
trated in this interior nutritive system, unfitting and disinclining the 
woman for strenuous muscular and mental enterprise, while providing 
for the shelter and nourishment of offspring throughout protracted 
periods of embryo and infancy. As from the active powers of the 
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man follows the aggressive spirit of activity, so from the nutritive 
powers of the woman follows the nourishing and ministering spirit. 
This fundamental purpose and provision makes the woman. Every- 
thing in her follows in harmony with this purpose and in fit conse- 
quence of this provision. The form and spirit are both soft, sensitive 
and yielding, to furnish forth the tender nurse and minister, the 
gentle guide, the winning companion. Less outward force gives less 
outward will and courage, and greater sensitiveness gives greater 
sympathy, greater sensibility to danger, to command, to beauty, and, 
in short, to every kind of impression from without. The necessary 
result of all this,—necessary from the primary condition of sensation 
subordinating motion in the physical plan,—is a being weaker on the 
external side and physically dependent, with conciliatory rather than 
governing impulses, formed to cling to the strong protector whom her 
conscious dependence craves, with excess of love and a luxury of 
self-devotion for which the term “ obedience,” though it has to be 
used, is feeble as well as frigid. 

It is in accordance with all the analogies, to expect the same nour- 
ishing purpose of nature, with the sensibility which may be called 
its fit organ of absorption and supply, to predominate in woman 
throughout the higher relations as well as the lower, and precisely so 
we find. We find her the nourisher of aspirations and the inspirer 
of ends, to which she as constantly furnishes, in a direct or indirect 
sense, the impulse, the attraction, or the occasion, as man the ways 
and means. If it be objected that this gives her the higher office, it 
cannot be helped. The office is fixed in her nature, whatever its 
dignity may be. This, however, is noteworthy: it is in the nature 
of this office that the subject be unconscious of it. It is unavoid- 
able, also, that the external or formal weakness in which it is em- 
bodied should temper it with humiliation. It is not strange, there- 
fore, but natural, for women to look up to men, and to imagine their 
own proper function an inferior one, nor for superficial men to remain 
(not so amiably) under the same illusion. It is not strange, also, to 
find, as we do, persons who have caught a glimpse of this exalted 
office of the feminine nature, asserting for it the formal primacy 
which belongs, on the contrary, of necessity, to the executive head. 
Such persons forget that the nature of inspiration is to work in 
rather than upon the faculties of the medium; having nothing to do 
in the masculine mode of directing men from a position outside of 
them, and by a force opposed to their own. In a government, the 
veto and the representative headship are naturally placed with the 
executive instead of the legislature, because the former, who must see 
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the people’s ends attained, must also be the ultimate judge how to 
attain them and how far they can be directly attained, and must 
also embody the sovereign authority for these purposes. 

It is true that we meet with every variety of proportion between 
the masculine and feminine element in individuals of either sex; but 
the general rule is admitted to be as we have stated it, and the ex- 
ceptions confirm it, by showing how masculine force in a woman 
would overpower her distinctive virtues, and how effeminacy disables 
and discrowns a man, without giving him any compensation in femi- 
nine grace. On the other hand, there is a way in which the sexes 
draw from each other“a true and progressive influence; women be- 
coming more intellectual, energetic, and even enterprising, under the 
most manly influence of men, but in a way altogether their own and 
womanly, never reminding one of what is called a strong-minded 
woman; and men growing refined and sympathetic, without default 
in activity or courage. This is not done by intruding into each 
other’s spheres, or by imitating each other’s ways, but by loving with 
the peculiar enthusiasm of opposites, each other’s noblest character- 
’ istics, and thus unconsciously absorbing the spirit of them into their 
own forms of virtue. We have suggested that the ultimate ideal of 
our being may be reached in a complete interfusion of these comple- 
mental elements, wherein the charm of their perfected contrasts in 
mode will be heightened to the utmost by their perfected unity of 
substance. 

It has already been noted how culture develops the antithesis of 
sex on both sides, while at the same time drawing the opposites in 
form and mode into closer sympathy and identity of substance. In 
the prophetic earnest of that better destiny, which Nature gives to 
many human pairs in youth, and to a few even to retain through 
life, as imprisoned light amidst general gloom, we can study the sexes 
in the most advanced development of their ideal distinctions and reci- 
procities. The one is fired with all masculine courage and enterprise, 
filled with protective and provident devotion and restless forecast, and 
endued with a sense of almost omnipotent will. The other is filled 
equally with a placid and reposing trust, a tender and reverent 
devotion, an unbounded capacity of endurance, and a complete abne- 
gation of self-will. Absorbed in the complemental nature in which 
she finds the want and craving of her. own fulfilled, her destiny is 
realized; she has her whole will in his service and satisfaction; and if 
she spurns the vow to love, honor, and obey, it will be only for its offi- 
cious and pleonastic feebleness, mocking the fervor of that dedication 
which is the very breath and pulse of her being. Nor is this merely 
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“love's young dream.” It is actual, in the dumb, diffused and frag- 
mentary form of ordinary human virtue, throughout all human society 
in which wifehood is known; millions of unconscious hearts, individ- 
ually meagre and rude, making up nevertheless, collectively, a world 
of womanly self-devotion and self-sacrifice. Their willing self-sub- 
jection is too often as gratuitously as selfishly enforced. Their dutiful 
obedience, so beautiful in its free gift, may be crushed ere it can lift 
itself, by despotic exaction. Their uncomplaining sacrifices of many 
a womanly feeling, of comfort, of ease, of health, of years of life, are 
laid every day unnoticed on the altar of an idol that seems neither 
to see nor feel. Yet they murmur not, nor dream of a possibility of 
doing otherwise; considering it all, indeed, as little as does their lord. 
Sharp as their angles and faulty as their tempers may be, and strong 
as many exceptions are, the great majority of women reared in a 
_ healthy moral atmosphere have always been, so far as we have the 

means of judging, the same devoted, submissive and self-sacrificing 
wives, alike under the most genial or the most unfeeling treatment 
from men. It is true that marital tyranny has not been without its 
effect upon the conjugal attraction in multitudes of cases. The result 
of many loveless marriages, and of many in which the initial senti- 
ment is blasted by ungenial passions and cares, is that in thousands 
of women the only affection that survives as a sentiment and a joy, is 
the love of their children. Consequently, many, perhaps most, be- 
lieve that the maternal affection is more powerful in women than the 
conjugal. Now that the maternal affection ought to be on the whole 
vastly more potent in women than it is, the utter unwillingness of 
many modern women to bear or even to rear children is sad evidence. 
And coupled with their unabated eagerness for marriage, which is too 
commonly conditioned upon the mutual abnegation of its proper 
fruit, this proves what conditions a priori never permitted us to 
doubt, that naturally the centre of every woman’s affections and 
joys, and the object of her wonderful self-devotion, is a man. 

Surely it is not more calumnious than unreasonable, to account for 
this remarkable quality in women by asserting that they are forced 
into submission, and that they are so good to their tyrants and so 
heartily love them, because they cannot help themselves. When it 
comes to be proved and settled that force is so potent to make people 
good, we shall see a great change in the philosophy of government 
and of philanthropy. We all know, and it is so notorious that we 
need not hesitate to adopt it as one of the axioms of our argument, 
that when women by a freak of nature choose to be refractory, they 
are the most untameable of creatures. Their infinite capacity of 
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endurance and passive resistance enables them to baffle the utmost 
perseverance of compulsion. Far more than their full share of the 
honors of martyrdom have fallen to the sex. The man who fancies 
that he tyrannizes securely and successfully over his wife from her 
bridal to her untimely grave, by virtue of his prowess and muscle, or 
even of the laws in his favor, would awake to an astonishing correc- 
tion, if she should make up her mind-to rebel. For there are excep- 
tional women who do rebel; and it is not merely the masculine and 
muscular ones who make. the crowned head lie uneasy, or even dis- 
crown it altogether in the strife. True, some of these get killed, or 
maimed, or broken down in health. But does any man know an 
average of women of whom he can seriously affirm that their spirit 
could be broken and their submission enforced by such results of any 
conflict in which they would really engage,—the defense of their 
children or their honor, for example? Did any one ever know a 
refractory wife subdued by force ? 

Passing from the qualities of sex to the social economy in which 
their uses and results are displayed, we find ourselves not without 
intimations from partial experiment of what man would be alone, 
or with a woman who was another man. In his food, clothing, and 
dwelling, it is safe to attribute his advantage over the beasts that 
perish (so far as motives rather than faculties are concerned) to the 
interaction of two sexes with opposite dispositions and vocations. 
Alone, man’s food is prepared and eaten in bare obedience to the 
requirements of hunger. He has no leisure or vocation for refining 
its preparation or troubling himself about its regularity in time and 
form,—for giving, in short, a partly moral and intellectual character 
to the grossest of functions. Having nothing in him of the natural 
office of nurse, he does not even nurse himself, but takes such nurs- 
ing as comes to him, in the true masculine helplessness which every 
woman instinctively apprehends and compassionates. Granted that 
he loves himself, and even that he loves his fellow, he does not add 
to this love (which woman feels for him in the highest degree also) 
that vocation of ministry, that disposition to serve, which is charac- 
teristic of the female sex. Wanting a sex with a call in nature both 
to love and to serve him, his wants and tastes would never be soli- 
cited or met, further than they forced themselves upon attention or 
met with unstudied and fortuitous provision. 

In the articles of dress and dwelling comes up the desire of beauty; 
for which, even if men had originally the fullest susceptibility, their 
necessary pursuits leave them no leisure, and would leave none to 
women, if they had also to share them. For, want of leisure for a 
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particular thing is not absolute want of time, but of appointed time, 
and of orderly room for it in the self-arrangement of life. Men have 
naturally no such leisure for the cultivation of refinement, of beauty, 
of the ideal, provided in the purpose and disposition of their faculties. 
Woman, set apart by her nature and status to this ministry, becomes 
the priestess of the better life. All that we.are as social and civilized 
beings, is woman’s work or inspiration. No wonder that women are 
discontented with the narrowness and insignificance of their sphere, 
and eager to get into the worshop of the muscular sex. So, we can 
imagine, one might pine to escape out of the cope of heaven into a 
large bottle. 

Ascending to the organization of society, and taking first its pri- 
mary cell, the family, we find the ministering leisure of woman the 
foundation of this also. Were woman in the superficial sense man’s 
peer or partaker, she would, like him, be taken up with provident 
occupations. There would be no one with leisure or disposition to 
abide quiescent and dependent in the dwelling, which would then be 
no more to man than his lair is to a beast, and not even comparable 
to the lodging of a bachelor. Actually, through the opposite disposi- 
tion of the woman, the dwelling becomes her chosen sphere, the nest 
wherein she cherishes the brood of domestic virtues and refinements 
that bless the lot of man, the centre of his affections and pleasures 
and cares, the treasure house of all he holds precious, the shelter of 
his children, the refuge of his spirit, and the charmed circle where 
he comes under that inspiring and vitalizing influence that makes 
him a man in all the better sense of the name. 

Of homes, it is woman again who constructs the broader organiza- 
tion of society. Much is said with undiscriminating severity of the 
social disposition of women, in forgetfulness that this disposition and 
the leisure for it, the abuse of which culminates in excess of tea and 
tattle, is after all the assimilating lymph of society, the first condition 
of a mutual intelligence and a common feeling. Men in their homes 
would never of themselves fall into general acquaintance and sym- 
pathy enough to make asocial neighborhood. The disposition of men 
is rather to make their homes their castles, and to suspect other men 
as intruders, if no worse. While the necessities of out-door work 
and protection make the first rude framework of society in laws and 
commerce, all its filling and finish, all the ideal element of grace and 
amenity, are due to the presidency of woman. The reflex influence 
of the social whole upon its parts, and of the parts upon each other, 
in the ways of emulation and assimilation, this also and necessarily 
finds woman its almost exclusive medium. Through her the refine- 
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ments of social and of domestic life react upon each other, and the 
furnishing and manners of each become more elegant. Man’s sus- 
ceptibilities, brought to light by the tireless ministry of his sweet 
opposite, teach him to enjoy so many things, hence to want so many 
things, hence to make so many things, and such is the genesis of the 
arts and of man’s dominion over nature. 

We have shown that dependence, in disposition and fact, is an ab- 
solute condition of all that vital ministration of woman which gives 
to mankind a domestic and social state. We may add, for the reader 
to verify by a moment’s reflection, that a dependent sustenance for 
woman is physically necessary to the permanent continuance of the 
human species. We have also shown that the peculiar susceptibility 
arising out of the sensitive or sensational constitution of the female 
sex, is the other absolute condition of that vital ministration, and 
that this predominance of sensibility naturally results in a sponta- 
neous self-subjection. That such is the actual result will be attested 
by every woman who was ever more than formally married. The 
husband, therefore, though he may prove a tyrant, is not an usurper, 
but an elective sovereign. He owes his throne to the eldest and 
sacredest suffrage in the world, and that is a woman’s suffrage. Law 
did not make him the head of the wife, but found him so, and it is 
not in the power of law to sever that head from that heart. All 
that law can do is to deal with marriage as a fact. The most an- 
cient of laws found marriage in existence before them, and it still 
exists independently of them, even where most carefully protected by 
them. Statutes have regulated, restrained, promoted, interfered with 
it, in a variety of ways, but as to its nature, could of necessity do no 
more than declare it more or less truthfully, and are as impotent to 
modify it in any essential respect, as they are to modify the natural 
adaptations of sex itself. The habit of regarding marriage as a legal 
and artificial thing, and of thinking generally of the facts of nature 
outside the flesh as arbitrary figments because they are not found 
growing on the trunks of trees or of men, is very common, and very 
prolific of mental confusion and practical mischief. The very first 
preliminary to a true understanding of this subject is to realize 
that marriage is created in nature and perfected by voluntary union 
“without the law,” which has power only to recognize it as it finds 
it, and to extend over it the shield of its protection, by enforcing on 
both parties, if necessary, their mutual vows. 

It is for want of a clear understanding of this limited duty of the 
law in regard to marriage that almost every woman thinks her sex 
(though not herself) oppressed by it. From the very freeness of her 
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submission, a feeling arises that she should be free in it, and that the 
exaction of it by law is an outrage. Now, the law as men have 
enunciated it, goes roughly to its practical purpose, heedless of philo- 
sophical precision. But we deny that it proceeds upon an assumption 
that the male sex have a right to exact the obedience of the other, or 
that it does in fact exact it in their behalf. What it does is, we re- 
peat, on behalf of both sexes as united in marriage, and as trustee 
and guarantor of their joint vows, to proclaim and sanction the 
natural obligations incurred as universal, and among other things 
thus to recognize that spontaneous self-subjection with which every 
woman enters the conjugal relation who enters it by the method of 
nature, as an act of personal affection. That this is the nature of 
.the act, in the eye of the law, admits of no doubt. Personal affec- 
tion, as the basis of marriage, is expressly recognized and vindicated 
in every judgment for breach of promise. Presuming this basis in 
all cases, and recognizing the natural condition of free self-subjection 
which the woman,—not the man,—inserts in this basis, the law de- 
clares the nature of matrimony according to the fact, and justly, in 
the interest of virtue, of nature, of society, and preéminently of 
woman, refuses to recognize any other and artifical compact under 
the guise of marriage. Undoubtedly there are wives formally mar- 
ried without ‘a particle of legitimate sentiment, to whom the natural 
principle of marriage as recognized by law is unmitigated bondage. 
Granted that this may be their misfortune, not their fault, it would 
be too much to ask a fictitious legal definition of marriage for their 
exceptional benefit, which would subvert it in a vital principle, and 
with it the whole order of society. 

It is commonly taken for granted, and Mill seems conscious of no 
other difficulty, that the domestic subjection of women might be dis- 
pensed with, but for the necessity of a seat of government and re- 
sponsibility in the family. To this point he argues that as business 
partnerships and countless daily transactions have to get on without 
any possible recourse to authority, by mutual consent and concession, 
so too, might the business of the domestic state, both parties sacredly 
respecting each other’s independence and their own. The average 
of men can barely get on together thus for short periods, mostly of 
a few minutes, sometimes of a few years. For beings highly trained in 
judgment and self-control, it might indeed be practicable for life, and 
if keeping the peace in the family were all that is concerned, the 
plan of independence might not subvert the order of society uncondi- 
tionally and forever, but only generally, and umtil mankind should be- 
come a race of philosophers. But the true difficulty is that marriage 
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is nothing else so little as a piece of business and an economical 
arrangement; being in fact as literally and truly a living organism, 
and as incapable of being tinkered into something different from what 
it is, as one of our bodies. More than this, it is the unit of a grand 
and complex organism, which we call Society. As the complex orga- 
nism must have a head, or unifying organ, so must each constituent 
organism. The organization of the whole system depends upon the 
ability of each constituent thus to organize its members in one, and 
exist as a unit. If the Creator had implanted in the family no self- 
organizing principle, it would be as if he had subjected the organs of 
the body to no common centre, or sensorium. A blind and impotent 
struggle, or convulsion, helpless even for its own sustenance, and 
dying out in utter failure, would be the evident result in such a 
headless attempt at life, in any form. But the family, like every 
other form of growth in the universe, spontaneously unifies itself in 
a head, or governing sensorium, and so becomes capable of sustaining 
an existence, and also, where families are aggregated, of taking hold 
in a vital relation on other families, and forming a higher organism 
or unit, obedient to its head, and able likewise to develop its head. 
The family, as it must have a head to be a unit and to be alive, 
must have a name or symbol to express its individuality. By this 
symbol we get an illustration of the use of that for which it stands. 
Women’s independence would practically abolish the family name. 
Some of its advocates openly avow this design, declaring that there 
is no better reason for the wife to take the husband’s name, than for 
the husband to take the wife’s. No doubt, the whole matter of pat- 
ronymics seems to such thinkless thinkers an arbitrary form and vain 
parade. No reason, indeed, that they wot of. A family without a 
name is worse destitute than a man without a name. And although 
individual names were first in order, and gave origin to family names 
(as individual cells are prior to the groups they form and then depend 
on), yet in society our nominal identity depends on the family indi- 
viduality rather than the personal. Now, if the self-organizing prin- 
ciple of the family, the wife’s natural election of a head, be abolished, 
the possibility of a family name goes with the family unity, for there 
is no other principle of organization or nomenclature to fall back on. 
The family is dissolved, and although it be the ideal family of Mill, 
" its members still dwelling together in perfect affection and equality, 
nevertheless it is dissolved as an individuality, and can no more have 
a name than the family of the poultry yard. There would be no 
more reason, usually, for adopting one name than the other, and to 
uphold either would be usurpation or sycophancy. The liberty of 
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each individual would certainly have to be respected here, if any- 
where. A family consisting of Smith, father, and Jones, mother, 
with a heterogeneous scattering of little Smiths and Joneses about 
them, taking their names by caprice, and undistinguishable in the 
community or among themselves by any common symbol, would be a 
microchaos precisely as the family proper is a microcosm, and the 
aggregation of such families would be chaos on chaos hurled ; confu- 
sion worse confounded. All relationships and sentiments of kindred 
would run out like water from broken pitchers and sink into the 
sand. The social sense or consciousness grows from experience of the 
social state, the social state must be the product of social cravings 
which come of social sympathies; and the latter being thus wasted 
in their domestic germs, could never be replaced in their office by the 
animal interests left us in common, so as to develop brain or heart for 
a social organization distinctively human and endowed with a self- 
perpetuating vitality. 

We have styled the female sex a priesthood, as being set apart and 
sustained for the culture and conservation of that which is more 
sacred ; of whatever is ideal, or distinctively congenial to the soul, 
in the possible fruit of this earthly soil and these material conditions 
of existence; of all beauty, in order, purity, delicacy, grace, courtesy, 
reigning from what were otherwise but the lair of the brute appe- 
tites,—the kitchen and refectory,—up to scenes of social enjoyment 
where the ripe decorative arts wait obsequiously on the arts par excel- 
lence, and the social art,—woman’s especial and native art,—crowns 
the scale of humane delights. We have seen how she is thus set 
apart, by no arbitrary edict, but by the force of a principle breathed 
forth in the creative will as the moving cause of all things, whereby 
she issues from Nature the nourishing mother not only of all the 
living, but of all living, and of all that makes living desirable,—pro- 
tected in her office and furnished for it externally by the ruder force 
which she inspires to its nobler ends. We have not, however, touched 
the highest or religious aspect of this priesthood. In approaching 
this, it becomes proper to acknowledge more expressly our obliga- 
tions to Horace Bushnell, and our loss in that he has not bestowed 
a fuller,—perhaps it had needs been an earlier,—elaboration upon 
his grand parallel, the Christlikeness of the subjection of woman. 
Although we have not followed that fruitful and suggestive teacher 
in some of his conclusions, yet we have a higher opinion than we 
have taken occasion to indicate of the value of his dense compendium 
of argument on this subject: the first essay issued properly on behalf 
of woman, and a repertory from which the intelligent advocates of her 
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rights will be able to draw or develop all that needs very much to be 
said for some time to come. 

Adam was firstformed. But it was not good for man to be alone,— 
which may be paraphrased, Man was good for nothing alone. That 
the secondary development which became the meet help for him was 
by itself nobler than the first, is no part of our argument. Neither 
sex, and neither sex quality, is anything without the other. What 
mankind might have been with the feminine element in excess, we 
can only conjecture. What man is with the masculine element domi- 
nating, this rough boyhood of the world comes to show, in consequence 
of the necessity that the active force should take the lead and pre- 
dominate in the first place. What we shall be in the full and blended 
proportions of both sexes, may be partly traced in the gentle, modest 
chivalry of a few rare men, and in the broad, thoughtful and active 
sympathies of a few rare yet retiring women. In the One Perfect 
Man, however, we can study the ultimate result. By comparison of 
this model with each of the sex counterparts as they now stand, 
something can be done to estimate the contribution yet demanded of 
the feminine development, toward a perfect humanity, and to disclose 
the occulted dignity of that sex and the inconceivable importance of 
conserving to the uttermost its delicate individuality. It is time for 
Christian men and women both, to turn away from the young world’s 
haughty ideal as a boyish crudity, and to learn from the highest 
authority and the only standard fact,—the person of Curist,—what 
is the true ideal of manhood and the sublime distinction which natu- 
rally falls to the after sex as the completer of human nature in the 
Divine image. It is in this sense that woman is the mediator or 
priestess of the better n&ture and destiny of mankind. 

But a priesthood necessarily exists in a state of dependence upon 
its beneficiaries, Dependence, even of the ministers of religion, in- 
volves a certain subjection in temporal matters, which is very liable 
to be abused by a senseless arrogance on the part of the sustainer. 
The higher beneficent offices are of necessity subject to this species 
of humiliation, because they must approach mankind on the less cul- 
tivated side where they are needed, from the humble school teacher 
to the “public servant” and the “pastor.” It was therefore not only 
of the nature of his spiritual kingdom, but of a standing condition of 
all moral benefaction, that the Lord JEsus said, ‘‘ Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister,” and gave the consum- 
mate instance of the great truth in his own person: “For whether is 
[outwardly] greater—he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? 
Yet Iam among you as he that serveth.” Humiliation in this is 
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incidental, of course, to the low moral condition of the beneficiary 
who inflicts it in place of honor due. It disappears in the exaltation 
promised to him that humbleth himself, only when the beneficiary 
elevated through the self-sacrifice of the ministering one, awakes to 
worship the goodness that permitted him,—yea, because it permitted 
him,—to despise it. 

So Christ came into the world to reverse the conception of honor 
and the direction of reverence which are natural to man. That 
direction and conception are indisputably masculine; the ideal of 
successful self-assertion. Christ’s ideal is self-annihilation. 

The world is hardly ready yet for this trial of the cross. It is not 
fair, indeed, to make it with men and nations, who can see no way 
not to be masculine, at this primitive and chaotic stage of the world. 
But we can by no means call in question, or explain away on mascu- 
line principles, the moral standard which the Head of the regenerate 
race establishes in saying, “Resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” We can 
by no means avoid the conclusion that in the kingdom that shall be 
all His own, where his spirit shall mould the axioms of life and the 
ideal of honor, it will be practicable and admirable, or rather natural, 
to rely on the force of love, instead of physical force, as the remedy 
of wrong. In the present “masculine” barbarism, to be meek and 
unresisting is to perish as a prey (wherever natural affection does noi 
protect), because there is but here and there a man or woman who 
can reverence that divine quality. Yet the time is surely coming 
when an appeal to the moral sentiment shall be irresistible with the 
average man, utterly displacing the obsolete remedies of force; when 
even the moral underling shall be amenable to the commingled frown 
of his conscience and of his unanimous fellow-men; when the office 
of judges shall be to solve disputes with decisions of equity and love 
which shall be their own enforcement, and when sheriffs shall be for- 
gotten. We find an actual foundation in human nature for such a 
state, in a susceptibility to moral control,—by which we mean the con- 
trol of the common conscience just so far as such a thing is partaken 
and felt by the individual,—far more effective than any susceptibility 
we have been able to find or make, to fear or pain or force. No 
man, we may say all but unqualifiedly, pursues a course which is 
stamped with the abhorrence of his kind as he knows and feels them. 
Conceive a rich and potent Christianity prevailing as fair morality 
now prevails. Conceive the jealous isolation of classes obliterated 
by its power, the swamps where depravity genders and entrenches 
drained, and a free circulation of Christian love passing through all 
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sorts and conditions of men. These are not utopian fancies, but pro- 
phecies lying forward in direct line with the gospel’s past progress. 
Realize them, and we have already the conditions for approximating 
rapidly to a reign of pure righteousness without force. In such a 
state, while the better men will illumine the world with lives of 
heavenly self-devotion not few nor far between, but felt by every- 
thing that breathes, the average man will dread the condemnation of 
a common and high Christian conscience as the present average man 
dreads that of the common sense of decency, and no man will be left 
so hereditarily depraved and so shut out from virtuous associations, 
as to defy in moral isolation all that is human. So long as there 
remains such a being, he may have to be kept acquainted with physi- 
cal restraint; but it is easy to conceive how, under the conditions we 
have anticipated, such cases must die out by no lingering process, 
until evil is so cowed by its own solitariness, that it will be as harm- 
less to the naked hand of expostulation as the charmed serpent. 
When goodness rules the world, humanity in its worst condition will 
present a new aspect, and be capable of being differently dealt with. 
We find also, in another shape, the foundations of natural suscepti- 
bility for such a kingdom coming out exceedingly clear, under the 
influence of weakness, submission and suffering. We trace the origin 
of all human love in the relation of dependence. To purity in this 
condition we yield an homage second only to that we yield to God. 
The speechless innocent that hangs on us for very life, helpless to turn 
itself without our care, why but for these conditions do we involun- 
tarily deem it something celestial, and touch it reverently as a being 
of superior or angelic nature? Without her timid softness and un- 
conscious appeal for protection, would the maiden be worshipped as 
a superhuman creature,—wonderful paradox,—by the spell-bound 
young lord of creation? Is it not her trustful nakedness to the 
power of her husband that adds to his grateful sense of her life-long 
devotion that ineffable tenderness, that truest of all homage, which 
ripening love takes on toward the wife of youth and manhood? 
Would there be any room for such sentiments in any of these rela- 
tions, if the stronger could feel that all was not helplessly trusted to 
his benignity and staked upon his love? Ifa policeman stood guard 
over his wards, or a thought of legal protection justified the confi- 
dence of the weak one, would not the subduing and ennobling spell 
be utterly dissolved? We appeal to every man’s best moral experi- 
ence, if what he owes in the development of the finer conscience, of all 
virtuous potency and impulse, of all Christlike compassion and ten- 
derness, and (especially) of that poignant abhorrence of wrong which 
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is the surest trait of virtue, is not chiefly owed to those instances of 
lowly sufferance and service with which life is filled, and among which 
woman is always the central figure. 

We have thus endeavored to demonstrate that the Christlike ideal 
of non-resistance, which in a stage of rude masculinity can only take 
the condition of subjection and suffering, is nevertheless the true 
ideal of regenerate man and of the destined moral order of the 
world; that it is sanctioned by the authority of God; that it is in- 
terpreted in the manifest as well as logical tendency of the Christian 
life; that in spite of a perversion which now reigns unchallenged, 
nay unsuspected, it is grounded and provided in the moral nature of 
mankind ; that this present predominance of the masculine type, the 
“old dispensation” of will and force, which now gives laws and is the 
fountain of honor, must yield in a redeemed world to the influence of 
the feminine type of meekness and ministry which is to complete 
humanity, and through suffering, like the Redeemer, is destined to 
prevail and reign forever. We confess the present necessity for mas- 
culine government and a masculine temper in the world. But we 
cannot allow that society or any part of it would be better for a 
further extension of that temper. We all agree that we have too 
much of it now. The violent antagonism of righteous and unright- 
eous force, better than no barrier to the present fury of depravity, 
we long to see lapsed in the peace that can never follow but the vic- 
tory of Love. It is in the spontaneous subjection and ministry of 
woman’s love, with its measureless results of beneficence and its 
matchless display of pure moral power, that we trace a preparation 
in unconscious but prophetic Nature for the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace. The temptation we are discussing,—addressed to woman- 
kind by perhaps the most irreligious school of reformers the world 
has ever seen, profane persons, like Esau who for one morsel of meat 
despised and sold a like Messianic birthright,—is to repudiate as de- 
grading, this divine fellowship, and to aspire to something higher‘(!) 
in equality with men. 

Our subject, we confess, sets the masculine type per se, and this 
masculine stage of the race, in an odious and contemptuous light. 
But, in the light of Curist’s ideal and of its natural type in the 
exalted humility of the female sex, this imperious masculinity, 


“With all the storied arts 
And triumphs that beneath it sprang,” 


can rank only as a crude and primitive stage of moral development. 
We are not ashamed to humble our own sex; it will not have humility 
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enough to hurt it in our day. But let not the sex more honored in 
the order of providence despise their divine fellowship, ignorantly 
aspiring to the pride of power which Christ is leading up their 
brothers to leave beneath them. 

The path of every redeemer, as of the Great Redeemer, leads 
through contempt and sorrow to the cross. This is necessary be- 
cause a redeemer must bring persuasion instead of resistance to the 
evil that calls for a redeemer. What woman has done unconsciously 
for redemption throughout the ages of her suffering, can never be 
computed or conjectured. When she first clasped hands with the 
Great Sufferer and Lover, she began first visibly to move toward 
success,—while we are not permitted to believe that blood or tears 
of innocence were ever shed in vain, though they vanished in the 
great deep of Providence, from the blood of Abel to the last drop of 
sorrow that shall finish the purification of the cursed earth,—but 
then, with what a mighty sweep, toward what a triumph! We cele- 
brate well the part that women have borne with Christ as the more 
numerous and by no means the weaker of his followers, and yet 
again the nursing mothers, naturally or spiritually, of another grand 
majority ; and we may trace all this to the distinctive quality of their 
nature. But who that considers the conciliatory character of the 
gospel can doubt that the womanhood it has vivified and glorified 
must be, from its predestinate affinity, the leading force from human 
nature which Christ brings into codperation with himself? And as 
the realization of redemption is only begun, so this privileged and 
peculiar priesthood of woman is as far from having disclosed its 
glorious fulness. We are hardly more confident that Christianity 
will go on conquering and to conquer until its kingdom of love shall 
be universal, than that the feminine quality of humanity is to share 
unfaltering in the whole conflict and the final triumph. But we 
deprecate with the deepest of all seriousness, whatever tends to neu- 
tralize this quality, to secularize its priesthood, to diminish its reve- 
rence, to drag it from sanctity and seclusion, or to take away its free 
sustenance which is dependence, and its leisure which is a dedication 
to service. With this protest, entreating women to know their high 
calling, to reverence their matchless trust, and to cherish their birth- 
right, we disengage ourselves perforce from this too deserving and 
ill-satisfied aspect of a great subject. Its outward development, in 
questions educational, conventional, economical, legal, and above all 
(it seems) political, demands another occasion and treatment. 


WituraM C. Conant. 
New Haven, Corn. 
































THE FUTURE LIFE. 


wet life is, it were hard to tell, yet we all know what it is. 

Of its lowest form, the vegetable, we need not here speak. 
Next in rank is the animal life, and this is shared by man in com- 
mon with the brute creation.. The bodies of both are subject to the 
same physical laws. Human nature is distinguished from the brute 
nature by an immeasurable superiority; but not on the side of its 
earthly body and life; but by virtue of its intellectual resemblance 
to that divine and infinite Original of which, in that respect, it is a 
finite image and copy. 

Life, whatever it is, is the principle of material organization. And 
all earthly organisms are perishable. Animal life, by the fiat of the 
Creator, is transitory and self-limited in its duration. The bodies of 
brutes, and the bodies of men as well, by the very law of their na- 
ture, pass through the successive stages of growth, maturity, and 
decay ; and at last, if not sooner destroyed by disease or accident, are 
worn out and crumble into dust. Life is extinguished, the body is 
said to be dead; it becomes entirely disorganized, and the matter of 
which it was composed enters into new combinations,—often into 
other organisms, animal or vegetable. Thus matter passes through 
ceaseless cycles of mutation, organic and inorganic; while life quickly 
expires. Such is the universal law of all material organizations on 
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earth, and the corporeal part of man is not exempt from its opera- 
tion. It returns to the dust from which it was originally constituted ; 
meantime the soul disappears from human knowledge into the mys- 
terious realm of the Hereafter. The brute mind does not, so far as 
we know, survive the destruction of the brutes’ animal life; but all 
men have believed, with a few unnatural exceptions, that the mind 
of man outlasts the dissolution of its mortal habitation. 

As we think of the end of our earthly life, we cannot avoid asking 
the question, Will there be a renewal of life for man beyond the 
grave? God has answered that question, not merely by express 
statements in his holy word, but by illustrious examples. Three 
times in the history of our race a human being in our mortal state, 
and living our earthly life, has suddenly been transferred to a higher 
future life without dying. We are not to suppose that the animal 
body and life were carried over, so to speak, into the sphere of im- 
mortality. But by a miraculous and instantaneous exertion of divine 
power these earthly bodies and lives were changed into or exchanged 
for a glorious and immortal body and life in heaven. Impressed with 
the importance of these transactions, as bearing on the doctrine of 
the future life, we have already carefully examined all the cases of 
translation recorded or predicted in the Word of God." 

Referring the reader to that article for the positions already gene 
and for the inferences already drawn, which need not here be reca- 
pitulated, we proceed to inquire in the first place,— 


What is the Exact Idea of the Future Life? 


What do the Scriptures mean, and what ought we to mean, when 
we speak of the “ Future Life” in terms, or in equivalent language ? 

Perhaps as clear and comprehensive a statement upon this subject 
as is to be found in the Bible, is given in the words of Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv. 46: “But the spiritual is not first, but the natural (1. e., animal) ; 
and afterward the spiritual.”* No one who reads the context can 
‘ doubt that he is here speaking of the body, of life earthly and of 
life future. From these words, and from the context, we think three 
things may certainly be learned: 

I. That there is a future life. This, or the bodily state then to be 
enjoyed, he calls “spiritual.” It is not first indeed, but it is real ; 
just as real as the present “natural” or animal life. “If there is a 
natural body, there is also a spiritual.” (V. 44.) 


1 See article “ Translation,” in the Baptist QUARTERLY for October, 1868. 
2T quote from the Revised Version of the American Bible Union, as confessedly the most 
accurate in use. 
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Right here let us note that future life means much more than 
merely future existence. The latter is a suggestion, at least, of 
natural reason. The mind cannot believe that it is to be quenched 
in eternal oblivion. But life is more than existence. The matter of 
the body exists after death. The soul might exist, for aught we can 
see, after death without a body. Whether in such a state it could 
be conscious and act, is and must be one of the unsettled problems 
of mental philosophy. But a dead body does not live. We say it is 
lifeless. A separate soul might exist, but not live. What is death ? 
The dissolution of the union between soul and body. What then is 
life? The union of soul and body. In other words, there can be no 
life except there is a soul united to a body. The very idea of life is 
that the soul is endowed with an organism, which it vitalizes and 
uses as its instrument. There may, therefore, be future existence, 
but no future life without the union of soul and body. We do not say 
the union of the soul with this identical earthly body, but with some 
kind of a body. When, therefore, the Scriptures speak of living be- 
yond the grave, they do not mean a mere possible or impossible soul- 
existence, but an existence of soul, and body, a life, the union of the 
spirit with a material organism as its instrument, such as we have 
reason to believe is possessed in some form or other by every created, 
finite being. When, therefore, we speak of the Future Infe, we 
must always, if we would speak correctly, think of the future exist- 
ence of man, his soul in and with a body. All this seems self-evi- 
dent, but it is of indispensable importance to fix this point immovably 
at the start. 

That the Scriptures use the term life and its equivalents in is 
clear and accurate sense will appear from an examination of such 
passages as the following,—Gen. ii. 7; Job xxvii. 3 (Conant’s version) ; 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 1-10; Isaiah xxxviii. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 46; etc.’ 

The reality of a future life, in this exact sense, is clearly taught 
in the Bible; and this, as we understand it, is the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection (literally the rising again, or standing up again, 


1 The terms life, death, &c., have, indeed, in the Scriptures a figurative and higher sense be- 
sides the literal and physical ; but these we think are never mingled, and are always easily to 
be distinguished by the careful reader. 

1. Literal, physical sense. As defined in this article. These terms then refer to bodily 
life, the union of soul and body, either the earthly animal life, or the heavenly “ spiritual” 
one. Death is the cessation of animal life. Z. g—Gen. vi. 17; ix. 5; Josh. ii. 14; John xi. 
25; 1 Cor. xv. 22; John xi. 4, and a multitude of others. 

2. Religious, figurative sense. As the well-being of the human creature, physically speak- 
ing, requires the existence and activity of a bodily life, so the well-being of the soul requires 
its holy activity and union with God. This, then, figuratively but most appropriately, is 
called life, eternal life. The contrary state, not in any physical sense, but condemnation, 
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viz., in life, that is, in the full human existence, soul and body). The 
Scriptures, if we recollect aright, do not use the expression, “ resur- 
section of the body,” but “resurrection of the dead,” 1. ¢., their living 
again.’ On the one hand, this must be much more than the mere idea 
of future existence, the indefinite suggestion of natural reason, which 
is not the distinctively Christian doctrine of the resurrection. On 
the other hand, it would seem to be a gross and narrow view of this 
doctrine to suppose its chief significance to lie in the literal rising 
from the earth and revivification of the long cast-off debris of this 
mortal frame. If that is taught in the divine Word, it is un- 
questionably true; but however that may be, it is an incidental ques- 
tion of inferior moment. The substance and essence of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection appears to be,—future life; the human 
existence, soul and body, renewed beyond the grave. We die; earthly 
life ceases; we lie down in the grave, and seem to perish. Natural 
reason suggests that this cannot be the end of man’s high intellectual 
existence. Christianity reveals to us that it is not, and in addition, 
that life will be renewed; we shall rise up again, stand again alive, 
in another state of existence. Thus the grave is no longer to us the 
end of life, nor a door into,—we know not what. 

II. We learn that the future life is much higher and more exalted 
than the present one. This is animal and perishable that is “spiri- 
tual” and imperishable. By a “spiritual body” we are not to under- 
stand a body composed of spirit, for that is a palpable absurdity. 
No doubt the future organism will be material. The expectation 
that it will resemble the present one in form, and will be recognizable 
seems reasonable, It will be “spiritual” in the sense of being adapted 
to an existence in which the spiritual, intellectual part of man will 
be supreme. What that body will be, who can even conceive? It 
is enough to know that it will be immortal, incapable of pain, weari- 
ness, or decay, like to Christ’s glorious body, no longer an impediment 
to the indwelling spirit, but its perfect instrument, exactly adapted to 
the employments and enjoyments of the heavenly state. The apostle 





misery, soul-ruin, is called death, eternal death. The beauty and appositeness of this usage 
is obvious. Z. g., John vi. 53; xx. 31; iii. 36; Rom. v. 18; viii. 6; Eph. iv. 18; 1 John v, 
12; John iii. 15; 1 John v. 11; Rom. vi. 23; Gen. ii. 17; iii. 3, 4, and many more. 

It is by confounding these two senses, that an apparent, but unreal foundation is obtained 
for the doctrine of Annihilationism. Life and death, in the second sense, appertain exclu- 
sively to the soul of man, independent entirely of state or place,—in time or in eternity,— 
and without regard to the kind or conditions of his bodily life. I apprehend that it is also 
by confounding these two uses, which seem to me perfectly distinct, that physical death has 
been held to have been a result of sin. In consequence of this, the whole subject of man’s 
original state, and of the penalty of sin, has been thrown into inextricable confusion. 


1 Sometimes “ Resurrection from the dead.” 
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argues the perfect ease with which God can provide such a body for 
his children, from the known variety of his works. (1 Cor. xv. 35-41.) 

With regard to the bodies of the lost the Bible is ominously reticent. 
Doubtless they, too, will be imperishable. Sin on earth marks the phy- 
sical organism with its own repulsive character,—why should it not 
beso hereafter ? Analogy would lead us to suppose that as the bodies 
of the saved will be resplendantly beautiful and will aid in their holy 
enjoyments, so the bodies of the lost will bear the gloomy impress of 
their guilt and of their doom and will be ministers to their punishment. 

III. We learn that the two consecutive forms or stages of human 
life, the first animal and earthly, closed by physical death,—the second 
“spiritual” and eternal beyond the grave, were provided for in the 
original divine arrangement independent of sin. “First the natural, 
then the spiritual.” To illustrate this point, the apostle refers (1 Cor. 
xv. 45-49) to the first man, Adam, whom he calls earthly, and says 
that we bear his image. The words he quotes (v. 45) were spoken 
of Adam before the fall. Adam, we know, was made of dust of the 
ground. Of course he had a body animal, perishable, self-limited in 
its duration. The end of this life is death, 2. ¢., dissolution of the 
body. Then a nobler, higher, more God-like condition, the transfer 
of the soul to a “ spiritual,” imperishable, eternal body in the future 
world, This change is dreadful only on account of sin (1 Cor. xv. 56), 
which renders it terrible to go into the presence of a holy God. And 
this two-fold state, the earthly and the eternal, is exactly adapted to 
the purposes of probation first, and afterwards of retribution. Phy- 
sical death, then, is the original decree of God. Man is mortal irre- 
spective of sin. It is the very best arrangement infinite wisdom 
could devise; and the whole subject appears clear if we observe the 
distinction between the literal and the figurative uses of the terms 
life and death in the Bible. 5 

To man, isolated from God, and consequently in darkness, Chris- 
tianity reveals a future life beyond the grave, 7. ¢., a resurrection; 
life, soul, and body; life higher in rank than the present; the second 
stage of human existence; the predestined eternal sequel of our life 
on earth. Better than all, it teaches how, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, we may make that endless, and to us almost 
incomprehensible, Hereafter holy and blessed. 

The next inquiry seems to be this: 


When Does the Future Life Commence? 


When does the soul receive its immortal body? When does it enter 
upon a renewal of life, a resurrection, an existence soul and body,— 
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trus and real as the present animal life which we have in common 
with the brutes; but no longer animal,—a life of far higher rank 
then that, eternal, imperishable, “spiritual?” 

The second coming of Christ will here instantly occur to our 
miads. That this event is everywhere represented in the New 
Testament as intimately connected with the mysteries of the future 
life, and that it is held up to us as the grand consummation of earth’s 
history, no Bible-reader needs to be informed. 

That it is a true and real event yet to come, is obvious from the 
language of the Scripture.’ That it is the great.era, longed for by 
the church, to be waited for, to be regarded as the fulfilment of our 
hopes, is equally clear.? Without entering at length upon the doc- 
trine of the Second Advent, it is needful to bear in mind its great 
prominence on the inspired page. Then the mystery of God will be 
finished. Christ will appear visibly and in glory. The earth will be 
wrapped in flames, and all the works of men will be burned up. The 
living will be “changed,” translated, 7. ¢., miraculously will pass from 
the animal life to the imperishable. The dead will all appear living, 
clothed in immortal bodies. All mankind will be judged. Earthly 
life, probation, and the day of grace will be forever ended for the 
entire race of Adam. All the redeemed will be for the first time 
gathered together, and will enter upon a career of unfading joy and 
happiness. All the impenitent will be also gathered together and 
confined in the dark prison house of despair. The temporal condi- 
tion of the human race, with its concomitants of animal life and of 
probation, will forever terminate. The eternal condition, with its 
concomitants of imperishable life and of retribution, will only re- 
main. This is the “general judgment” and the “general resurrec- 
tion.” It is not necessary here to cite proof-texts. These things are 
patent on the very face of revelation. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in comparison with the second 
coming of Christ,—in which all the hopes and fears of the future are 
gathered together as in a focal point,—all else that may transpire 
before that day, retires into comparative insignificance. Then cer- 
tainly, if not before, the night of death will end. And if nothing 
more were revealed to us, we might well be satisfied with this, and 
with the hope of a blissful eternity beyond it. If with Archbishop 
Whately, we could find no certain light as to the “intermediate 
state,” we might well be content with this glorious expectation. 


1E. g., Acts i. 11. See Hackett in loco. 
22 Pet. iii. 11-13; 1 John iii. 2; 2 Thess. i. 7-10, etc., ete. 
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And yet the questions concerning the “intermediate state” are by 
no means trivial. We use this term not in any technical sense, as ex- 
pressing something neither heaven nor hell, but only as a convenient 
term to express the state of the departed, whatever that may be, 
during the period which lies after the individual's death, and before 
the second coming of Christ. This period, for millions on millions 
of our race, has already been protracted to thousands of years. Into 
it our own “loved and lost” have entered. Into it, unless Christ 
come speedily, all we who now live on earth must enter. And if 
many ages should pass away before the day of God, so for many ages 
must we be in the intermediate state, that is simply in the state be- 
tween our physical death and the coming of the Lord. It may be 
with us, as it has already been with millions, that the duration of our 
earthly existence will be but an hour compared with this long period 
of revolving centuries. The questions therefore connected with this 
part of our existence cannot be uninteresting. No man can stand 
by the death-beds of his loved ones or look into their open graves,— 
no man can approach the moment of his own departure without feel- 
ing an intense craving for some knowledge of the immediate future. 
If God has taught us anything concerning it, though of less promi- 
nence and importance than the doctrine of the Second Coming and 
the futurity beyond, it is surely worth our while to understand it if 
we can. 


The questions concerning the intermediate state are three:— 


1. Is there, immediately after death, conscious existence? 

2. Is there, immediately after death, begun retribution ? 

3. Is there, immediately after death, life, in the strict sense of that 
term as already defined ? 


As to the first of these questions, most professing Christians are of 
one mind, answering it in the affirmative. A few suppose that man 
sleeps unconsciously in the grave till the day of doom. 

There are some very formidable philosophical objections to the doc- 
trine of “the sleep of the dead,” but want of space forbids us to elabo- 
rate them; it is enough to appeal simply to the word of God. There 
are two classes'of passages on this topic: the first class seems to favor 
the idea of unconsciousness until the last trump shall awaken the 
sleepers,—that is, this class of texts favors that idea, if they are to 
be understood literally. £. g., Deut. xxxi. 16; Dan. xii. 2; 1 Cor. 
xv. 51; 1 Thess. v. 10; Acts vii. 60. 

Another class of passages distinctly teach or imply the idea of im- 
mediate and uninterrupted consciousness after death. . g., Luke 
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xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. v. 1-8; Phil. i. 21-24; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Revelation’ 
iv. 4; vii. 8-15; Heb. xii. 23; Luke xvi. 19-31. 

All these passages must teach the truth, for they are from one 
Spirit of truth. No explanation can be satisfactory which does not 
find a method of justly harmonizing them. 

Happily this is not difficult. The two classes of passages are 
evidently written from different points of view. ” 

The first class from that of our earthly existence. To us the de- 
parted sleep. To this earthly life and all its concerns they sleep. 
And because they die in peace and hope, they are said to fall asleep 
in Jesus. Of course this last remark applies only to the children of 
God. We ourselves, firmly believing in immediate, conscious exis- 
tence after death, speak of those who have died as asleep, buried, 
under the sod,—we speak of the “unbroken repose of the dead,”— 
we say such a one “sleeps well.” Are we inconsistent? Not at all. 
When we speak thus, we speak from the standpoint of this earthly 
life. And the language is beautiful and appropriate to express the 
idea that the dead are forever separated from this busy world, and 
profoundly slumber to what once was their daily business, their sor- 
row or delight. Understood in this plain, obvious sense, there is no 
contradiction, or even incongruity, between the first and second class 
of passages named. For the second class of passages are from the 
standpoint of eternity. They refer to the existence beyond the vail, 
and teach us that while the departed sleep to earthly life, the life of 
the race, they still exist; they depart into another state of being, 
and, if Christians, are present with the Lord. For them “ to die is 
gain.” 

The almost unanimous verdict of the Christian mind rests, there- 
fore, upon a solid scriptural basis. And there is no doubt whatever 
that the human consciousness is uninterrupted by the change that we 
call death. Moreover, as Christ is to return to earth for judgment, 
and will summon from the invisible world all the departed to share 
with the “living,” 2. e., those then living on earth, in that great trans- 
action which has reference to our entire race as such, so with great 
propriety their reappearance in this “sphere,” so to speak, may be 
ealled an awakening to judgment from the unbroken slumber (2. e., 
separation from our visible earthly life,) into which at death they are 
represented as falling. The whole view is consistent and satisfactory. 

We have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon this well-settled point. 


1 If the scenes in the Revelation are merely visions, they would not have been so constructed 
as to deceive us by false representations. 


? This is a parable; but its teaching cannot be misleading and false. 
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But it is because it appears to us that in the principles of interpreta- 
tion here almost universally acknowledged, is to be found the clue for 
solving other questions yet untouched. 

Secondly. Is there, immediately after death, begun retribution ? 
Here also are two classes of passages. One represents the coming 
of Christ as the great day of rewards and punishments. It is unne- 
cessary to establish this by citations. But others, such as the parable 
of “Dives,” 2 Cor. v. 1-8; Phil. i. 21-24, and Rev. xiv. 13, (notice 
the true position and significance of the word “henceforth” brought 
out by the Revised Version) teach distinctly that the rewards of a 
good or an evil life commence at once at death. 

With regard to the wicked, we are not aware that there is any 
scriptural proof that they are at once confined in the “abyss” where 
the devil and his angels and wicked men will be shut up at the day 
of judgment. Whether this is the case, or whether they join the 
army of foul fiends in their evil work, or whether they wander in 
some drear, unknown region, who can tell? “The wicked is driven 
away in his wickedness, but the righteous has hope in his death.” 

Certainly there is no scriptural authority for the idea of a purga- 
tory, a tartarus that is not hell, or of restoration. We are told of 
the “spirits in prison;” but whether hell (“the abyss”) is meant, or 
simply a state of hopeless misery, there seems to be no way of 
determining. 

But as to the blessed, we have certain assurance that they go at 
once to heaven, the capital of the universe, where Jesus now reigns 
at the right hand of God. There John saw the souls of martyrs. 
In the heavenly Jerusalem are the spirits of just ones made perfect. 
Paul knew that when he should depart he should be with Christ and 
be present with the Lord,—and we know the Lord is enthroned in 
heaven. Jesus promised to the dying robber a place that very day 
in paradise, and we learn from Paul’s account of his wonderful visions 
(2 Cor. xii. 1-4) that paradise and the third heaven,—what we call 
heaven emphatically,—are one and the same thing, interchangeable 
terms. The idea, therefore, of a paradise that is not heaven is in- 
correct and unscriptural.' Probation closes, at the latest, at death; 
the souls of the good go to heaven; those of the wicked, whether 
literally confined in hell or not before the final day, go into hopeless 
misery; both enter at once upon the retributions of eternity. 

Here it may be asked, Why then a general’ judgment at all? The 


1 The statement (Acts ii. 34) that David has not ascended the heavens, has no bearing upon 
this subject. The meaning obviously is, that he had not done so in the sense predicted of 
Christ, viz., by a visible triumphant ascent from earth,—a translation. 
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answer seems obvious. God deals with men as individuals, but also 
as arace. There is such a thing as public justice. Individuals pass 
one by one into eternity, and enter upon its retributions; but God 
intends, at the end of the world, to gather the entire race before the 
judgment throne, together with the evil angels who have instigated 
human wickedness, and there, in the face of the whole universe, to 
display and vindicate his justice, to right all wrongs, to crush utterly 
rebellion and sin, and to inaugurate the triumphant and blissful reign 
of his Son and his saints. The attitude, therefore, even of the blessed 
in heaven, is one of expectation. The church is one,—part are on 
earth, part in heaven. As each individual is welcomed by his Sa- 
viour, he enters at once upon a personal career of endless joy and 
glory,—but the “body of Christ” is not complete, the mystery of 
God is not finished. When the final day shall come, al/ the saints 
are to share in that crowning victory, and are to be united in the 
eternal kingdom of peace and righteousness. No doubt this will en- 
hance even the personal blessedness of the spirits of just ones long 
before made perfect,—long before. beatified. 

In considering the two points just discussed we have found two 
classes of passages relating to them, which are completely and satis- 
factorily harmonized by the use in their interpretation of the following 
principles: 

First. The Bible sometimes speaks of these matters from an earthly 
point of view, 1. e., according as it seems to the living here. So speak- 
ing, the dead are represented as sleeping, as they appear to be, as 
separated from this earthly and animal life, as unconscious because 
they mingle in it no more, as awaiting an awakening, 7. ¢., a return 
to life visible on earth. Also the Bible sometimes speaks of these 
matters from a point of view according to absolute reality, and which 
we can gain only by faith in revelation. So speaking, it represents 
the departed as entering at once upon another state of existence, a 
state of rewards and punishments, and yet a state of dreadful or of 
joyful expectancy in view of the great day of the Lord and of the 
wonderful changes then to be wrought. 

Second. God deals with men as a race and as individuals. Asa 
race ruin came by Adam, grace by Jesus Christ. The race has 
a certain time allotted to it, during which judgment is not fully 
displayed and mercy is offered. But this is limited. At the ap- 
pointed hour Christ will visibly return; earthly life, animal life, 
nutrition, reproduction, the whole present state of being, together 
with probation and redemption will forever cease. The race, as such, 
will enter upon an eternal state of being, with a physical life not 
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animal but imperishable. Retribution will then alone remain. The 
race will exist forever in two divisions, one holy and blessed, the 
other wicked and wretched. God also deals with every individual as 
such. Each has his own personal probation in his earthly life ter- 
minated by his own death. Each then enters upon his own future 
retribution according to his character and conduct while here below. 
Thus the individual is a type of the race. There is a macrocosm 
and a microcosm. These are not always separated in the scriptural 
representations, for the greater includes the less. If we are ready 
for the great day, all else is well. 

These principles have aided us, as we venture to hope, in placing 
our subject thus far in a clearer and more harmonious light than is 
common. At the same time, we have not yet materially diverged 
in our conclusions from the beaten track of the common Christian 
opinion. For that we have great respect, deeming it a considerably 
strong @ priori argument for the truthfulness of any belief. But we 
do not regard it as infallible or in any case beyond review. If any 
“new light” really “ breaks forth from the Word of God,” it is better 
than the current creeds of ages. These principles we have taken 
special pains to elaborate and establish on undisputed ground, that 
they may serve us the better in a region of doubt and mystery. 

We come now to our third question as to the intermediate period, 
viz., Does the future life commence immediately and simultaneously 
with conscious existence and personal retribution? 

Here, at the risk of repetition, we must emphasize our definition 
of life. With the figurative religious sense, referring exclusively to 
the well-being of the soul and its union with God, we have here noth- 
ing to do. We use the term exclusively in its primary, physical 
sense. The union of soul and body on earth results in a physical 
life of the animal type, like that of the brutes, and conformed to the 
constitution of this world. This life ceases at death; but man is to 
have a body, a physical part, a physical life, beyond the grave, though 
of a far higher type. This renewal of life is the resurrection. This 
immortal body is the resurrection-body, this imperishable life is the 
resurrection-life. On and after the day of the Lord the entire race 
are to exist in this second stage of being. All this is clear. The 
question which we have now to examine relates to the intermediate 
period between the individual’s death and the day of judgment. 
Does the individual future life commence immediately after the close 
of this earthly one? Does the immortal or resurrection-body suc- 
ceed immediately this mortal and animal one? Or does the 
soul in a “separate state,” without any body, or with some sort of 
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temporary organism, wait for the resurrection-body until the end of 
the world? 

The question is certainly a fair and legitimate one, and we propose 
with candor and humility, but without timidity, to examine the 
teachings of Scripture upon this point also. 

We think that an examination of the Scriptures will reveal the 
fact that there are two classes of passages relating to this subject, 
corresponding to those already noted, as having a bearing on the 
questions of uninterrupted conscious existence and of immediate 
personal retribution. 

The first class, as we might expect, connect the resurrection with 
the second coming of Christ. It will be sufficient to cite, as clear and 
prominent examples, the three statements recorded in John v. 28, 29; 
1 Thess. iv. 16; Revelation xx. 13. These texts and their parallels 
have been generally understood to teach that, although the individual 
may at death enter upon a state of conscious existence and retribu- 
tion, yet it is a “separate” state,' perhaps, a bodiless state; and 
that the future immortal body is bestowed only at the day of judg- 
ment. The general prevalence of this view among Christians, and 
its apparently strong scriptural foundation, entitle it to the most 
respectful consideration. 

The similarity of the passages just alluded to, and of others like 
them, to the first class of passages referring to the first and second 
inquiries concerning the intermediate state,? and the fact that the 
representations of the dead as sleeping and awaking to judgment are 
blended in some instances with representations of the “rising of the 
dead” at the great day,5 might naturally suggest the inquiry whether 
the standpoint from which they are all made is not probably the same 
and the mode of conception the same. Still, if we had no other in- 
spired statements concerning the future life than these, it might be 
safest to conclude that the spiritual body is given at the coming of 
Christ, and that, if the soul has any organism at all during the inter- 
mediate period, it must be a temporary or an imperfect one. 

But we shall find (as before) a second class of passages concerning 
the future life, and such as demands our most careful study. 


1 If the common view of the “separate bodiless state” is taught in Scripture, then the phi- 
losophical problem of the possible consciousness and activity of a soul without a body would 
be an unsolved problem no longer. The testimony of God would settle it forever, all specu- 
lative improbabilities to the contrary notwithstanding. But admitting that the common view 
as to the time of receiving the resurrection-body is correct, how can it be proved that there 
isin the intermediate state no physical organization whatever? And if it cannot, then our 
former statement, concerning the insolvable character of the problem, cannot be impugned. 
But see our examination of 2 Cor. v. 1-8, later. 

2 See pp. 206, 207. 3 FE. g—John v. 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 13 and 16; Daniel xii. 2, 3. 
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In the first place, we will examine the teachings of our Saviour, in 
his conversation with the Sadducees, concerning the resurrection. 
(Matt. xxii. 23-33; Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 27-37.) The Sad- 
ducees were thorough skeptics. Acknowledging the existence of God 
and the divine authority of the Pentateuch, they rejected the rest of 
the Old Testament, denied the existence of angels and spirits, and 
believed in no future life or resurrection, probably in no future exis- 
tence at all. The Pharisees believed in angels, spirits, and the future 
life, although their views of the resurrection and of the state of glory 
were, of course, gross and crude, like their views of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. The Sadducees thought to puzzle Jesus by the famous 
question concerning the woman who had been married to seven dif- 
ferent husbands, and they considered the objection which it involved 
as very cleverly put, indeed as unanswerable. With a word, how- 
ever, the Lord dispelled all their sophistry. He showed them that 
the gross and crude views of the resurrection and the resurrection- 
state, which then seem to have been prevalent, were false and absurd. 
In that future life there will be no marriage, because those who attain 
the state of the blessed are immortal,—“ they die. no more, being (in 
that respect) equal to the angels.” They are “sons of the resurrec- 
tion,” 7. e., partakers of a new and imperishable life. Therefore there 
is no need of reproduction in order to perpetuate the species. Nutri- 
tion and reproduction belong to a state where life is animal and per- 
ishable. But the future life is neither; hence the arrangement for 
the propagation of the species is unnecessary. Greatly did they err, 
little did they understand either “the Scriptures” or the “ power of 
God,” 7. ¢., his power to vary and exalt the conditions of our bodily 
life. Thus by a brief statement of the true character of the “spirit- 
ual” body and life, did he utterly annihilate all their objections to its 
reality, drawn from relations and functions peculiar to this present 
state of mortality. It is evident from all this that the question 
under discussion throughout was not that of a possible soul-existence, 
but of a true future life, soul and body. The Sadducees would have 
never talked of marriage unless they had been objecting to a future 
bodily life. The Saviour met their objection only by showing 
that the future bodily life is imperishable, and necessarily sub- 
ject to different laws and conditions from those which govern the 
animal body. 

But the Saviour did not stop with the entire overthrow of their 
argument. He proceeded, by a method of his own, equally clear and 


1 Tf the reader is not familiar with the Greek original, these quotations should be examined 
in the version of the Bible Union. 
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conclusive as his answer to their objection, and demonstrated the truth 
of the doctrine in question. What was that doctrine? The resur- 
rection of the dead. “That the dead are raised.” And that, as 
every one knows, involves the future existence of a true human na- 
ture, soul and body. How does he prove this? By a quotation from 
the only writings whose divine authority they acknowledged. ‘“ Now 
that the dead are raised, even Moses showed, at The Bush (i. ¢., in the 
section of the law so-called, see Ex. iii. 6,) when he calls the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For he is not a God of the dead, but of the living, FoR TO HIM ALL 
LIVE.” In other words, God is there said to be the God of Abraham, 
etc. But he is not the God of dead men, 7. e., of those who do not 
live. Therefore Abraham, etc., were alive when this was spoken to 
Moses, and are now. If it be objected that they died, and we call 
them dead, he replies in substance, Very true; to us they are dead, 
but not really. To God, in his sight, in reality, in the other world, 
they live. Here then is an example from your own acknowledged 
Scriptures of men who are alive, raised from the dead, living in the 
other world with and to God. Therefore the doctrine of thg resur- 
rection of the dead must be true. Here is an indisputable example 
of it. 

We submit to every candid reader whether this is not the precise 
course of thought and argument which our Saviour used It cannot, 
we think, be evaded by the- common explanation that the mere fact 
of their soul-existence proved the possibility and certainty of their 
future resurrection. For the Saviour was not arguing for the possi- 
bility of it; he was proving the certain truth of the doctrine. And 
how could the soul-existence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob prove 
the certainty of their future bodily resurrection? If they could 
exist thousands of years in a “separate state,” and*God could be 
their God in that state, so they might, for aught that appears in this 
passage, exist so forever. It is evident that this interpretation de- 
stroys the whole force and point of the argument; if it is correct, 
then that passage from Exodus cannot possibly in and of itself de- 
monstrate the resurrection of the dead; yet the Saviour says that it 
does prove it, he staked the whole argument upon it, and he reasoned 
from it with such irresistable force that the proud, skeptical Sad- 
ducees were utterly confounded, and the people were astonished at 
his teaching. 

Nor can it with any propriety be maintained that the phrase, “ all 
live to him,” means that their future resurrection being divinely 
decreed, it is certain,—present, so to speak, in the divine sight; for 
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it is said that he 1s the God of Abraham, etc., and 1s Not the God of 
the dead, but of the living. 

And here we notice that the Saviour uses “living” as synonymous 
with “raised from the dead.” Soul-existence, as we have before re- 
marked, is not life. A living man has a soul and a body; Abraham, 
etc., are declared by Christ to be alive; of course, to have a soul and 
a body. This must be the resurrection-state, because we know they 
once died, their animal existence ceased. Dut as they are not now 
really dead, but living, they of necessity are “ raised from the dead,” 
and this proved instance proves the doctrine. 

Such, it seems to us, is the irresistable and inevitable conclusion 
from the statements and arguments of our Saviour, whether they 
were fully comprehended by those who heard them or not. 

Again, when an inspired statement of truth is confirmed by an ex- 
ample of actual fact recorded by the same inspiration, we have assu- 
rance doubly sure that we have not misunderstood its teaching. We 
have such an example in the case of Moses. 

The Saviour’s words, we think, prove beyond a doubt that Abra- 
ham, Igaac, and Jacob live the resurrection-life; here then are three 
men who, we know, have received their immortal, “spiritual” bodies 
before the day of judgment. This proves the resurrection of the 
dead; and is it not a fair inference, in the absence of any other inti- 
mation, that all the saints who die in like manner, receive their heav- 
enly bodies before the day of judgment? Indeed, does not Christ 
say so, “ For to him all live”? Now, in the case of Moses, we have 
a fact which confirms this conclusion. Moses, we know, died.’ He 
was not translated, he died. The Lord, we read, buried him,—prob- 
ably by the agency of an angel,2—and concealed the place of his 
sepulture.* According to the common belief, his soul entered heaven, 
and there abides and will abide to the end of the world, in a separate, 
bodiless state, waiting for the body which the Lord buried to rise 
from its hidden resting-place. How utterly inexplicable, then, the 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6. 

2 Probably the Archangel Michael. Jude, verse 9. This statement has appeared to many 
incredible; but what is our knowledge of the supernatural that we should discredit an in- 
spired history? And it certainly seems to be history; it is spoken of as a fact,—whether 
Jude had it by authentic tradition or by revelation, we have no means of determining. It is 
incredible that Jude, under divine inspiration, should have appealed to a Jewish myth, or 
fabulous legend, for confirmation of doctrine. We receive his statement, therefore, without 
pretending to understand the circumstances of so strange a transaction. 

5 Perhaps the controversy between the Devil and the Archangel may have turned upon this. 
God may have foreseen that, if the Jews could identify the tomb of their great law-giver and 


leader, they would make an idol shrine of it; and this may have been the very thing Satan 
wished to accomplish. 
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fact that he appeared “in glory” with Elijah on the mount of trans- 
figuration, conversed with Jesus, and was seen by mortal eyes! Is 
there any evidence in Holy Writ, or anywhere else, that a bodiless 
spirit can be visible, be glorious, and speak audibly? His state is 
described as the same as that of Elijah,—they both appeared “in 
glory.” There is not the slightest hint of any difference in their 
physical or bodily condition. The term “glory” is often used, as 
also its equivalents, to denote the future “glorified” condition of the 
human life, 2. e., the resurrection state, body and life.’ It is impos- 
sible to doubt that Moses was in the same state of “ glory” with 
Elijah. As to Elijah, all is plain. He was translated, 7. ¢., his mor- 
tal, animal, earthly body and life——‘“the natural” state, was ex- 
changed for or changed into the immortal, imperishable, heavenly 
body and life——the “spiritual” state. And this was done miracu- 
lously and instantaneously, by the extraordinary exertion of divine 
power.” There is no difficulty for us in his “ appearance in glory.” 
But on the ordinary hypothesis, how utterly inexplicable is the ap- 
pearance of Moses! There seems to be no possible solution of the 
difficulty? In the light of our Saviour’s teachings, however, if we 
have understood them aright, all is natural, clear, and harmonious. 
On that supposition, Elijah passed miraculously, and Moses na- 
turally, from the present to the future life. The process was 
different; the result was the same. Both received immortal bodies; 
both enjoyed and now enjoy the resurrection-life. Of course there 
is no difficulty whatever in the appearance of Moses in glory, any 
more than in the appearance of Elijah in glory. The more we 
meditate upon this fact, the more does it confirm us in the belief 
that we have correctly understood our Saviour’s argument with the 
Sadducees. 

And is their no intimation of this truth, if truth it be, in our 
Saviour’s word to Martha? (John xi.) Jesus says to her, “ Thy 
brother will rise again,” (referring probably to the impending mira- 
cle.) Martha says to him: I know that he will rise again, in the resur- 
rection at the last day, (i. ¢., in her view, at the commencement of 
Messiah’s glorious reign.) Jesus said to her: I am the Resurrection 


1 F.9—Jobn xii. 16; Acts iii. 13; Rom. viii. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 43; Col. iii. 4; 1 Peter v. 1; 
Matt. xiii. 48: Rev. i. 12-16; Dan. xii. 3. In some of these passages the “glory” of the 
body and the glory and honor of the soul may both be included. 

2 See article on Translation, BAPTIST QUARTERLY, 1868, pp. 416-431. 

3 One commentator suggests that Moses borrowed a body for the occasion.(/) Who was so 
obliging as to lend, we are not told. Surely such annotators are as much confused as was 
Peter on that memorable occasion. 
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and the Life:' he that believes on me, though he be dead, yet shall he 
live; and whoever lives and believes on me shall never die. Again 
he said to the Jews (John v. 25),—An hour is coming, AND Now Is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live. We do not claim that these passages alone would 
prove the truth of any hypothesis concerning the resurrection. But 
in view of what we have already found on the page of inspiration, is 
it wholly visionary to believe that in these mystic utterances of him 
who spoke as never man spoke, there may be involved a meaning deeper 
and more profound than even the Christian mind has yet discerned ?? 

There is one more passage which must not be omitted. It is 2 
Cor. v. 1-8. We have already examined an argument by our Saviour, 
and a recorded fact of sacred history. Here we have the personal 
expectations of Paul as to the future. If a statement on this great 
subject could be imagined more sure and easy of interpretation than 
any other, would it not be such an one as this? The writer is 
divinely inspired and the greatest of ‘the New Testament writers. It 
is no dim far-off future that he here describes; he speaks of no visions; 
he deals in rio mysterious prophetic symbols and figures. All is clear 
and simple. He is stating, in the fulness of his heart and to his 
Corinthian brethren, his own personal expectations and views of the 
Hereafter. Surely such a statement, from such a man, must be just 
what we wish, and must be free from many of the difficulties which 
beset a great part of the language of prophecy. What does he say ? 
For we know that if our earthly house of the tabernacle (i. e., our 
present body, felicitously compared to the tent of the Nomad, so 
quickly folded up and removed,) were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands,‘ eternal, in the heavens. Of 


1 Notice how the Saviour joins the terms resurrection and life. He evidently uses “life” 
in the strict, accurate sense when he employs it in its primary and physical meaning. “Eternal 
life” with him is used in a purely religious sense. 

2 It has been argued that as Christ is said to be “the first-born from the dead” (e. g., Col. i. 
18), he must be the first who ever possessed the spiritual body; at least the first who had died 
and received it. But he is also called (Col. i. 15) the first-born of every creature, i. e., the head 
of all created beings, he having assumed a created nature. This cannot refer to time, since 
anyels and men by millions existed before the incarnation. It must refer torank. The same 
explanation then may be made of the expression in v. 18. Indeed, the apostle makes it him- 
self—that he may become in all things pre-eminent. He was not the first created being, but 
became the Head, tae Elder Brother, by the incarnation. So he would be the first-born from 
the dead not as the first person who passed from the “natural” to the “spiritual” bodily 
state, but as the first in rank among them, lord of the living and of the departed; and also 
the first who appeared on earth, showing himself for forty days, triumphant over death, never 
again to die——for he ascended the heavens by a translation. 

3 Compare 1 Cor. xv. 35-49. 

4 This expression is used in Hebrews ix. 11, and is there defined thus, “ that is, not of this 
creation” (the present world). It is natural to give the phrase the same interpretation here. 
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course the contrasted residence, permanent, heavenly, is the “ spirit- 
ual” body." For in this (the present body) we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven (because that is so 
much superior to this perishable and suffering tabernacle of clay); 
seeing that we shall be fownd clothed (with a body) not naked (not 
bodiless, not in a “separate” state). For we who are in the tabernacle 
groan, being burdened (with the ills, imperfections, and restraints 
of this mortal state); in that we do not desire to be wnclothed 
(we do not regard a body as an evil, or long for an ideal soul-exis- 
tence, but for a better bodily state,) but to be clothed upon (i. e., “with 
our house from heaven”) that what is mortal might be swallowed up 
by life. Notice how accurately he uses the word “life,” and how 
beautifully he represents the present mortal life as “swallowed up 
by,” 7. @., merged into, or wholly supplanted by, the life that is 
worthy of the name because so glorious, perpetual, and heavenly. 
Now he that wrought us out for this very thing is. God (therefore it 
is sure), who also gave to us the earnest of the Spirit (his spiritual 
blessings are a pledge that this promise of the future life is indeed 
certain). Being therefore always confident, and knowing that while 
at home in the body (i.e., present body,) we are absent from the Lord 
(for we walk by faith not by sight), we are confident, and are well 
pleased rather to be absent from the body (of course in the same sense 
as before, 2. e., the present body,) and to be at home with the Lord. 

It seems to us perfectly evident from this passage,— 

First. That Paul expected, upon the dissolution of the present 
body, to receive a new heavenly one, so far superior that the thought 
of it made him long to exchange this mortal tabernacle for it. 

Second. That he neither wished nor expected to be “ naked,” “ un- 
clothed,” “‘ bodiless,” but to enter at once, when he died, upon this 
true life. 

Third. That this was a hope which belonged to him as a Chris- 
tian, and in common with all other Christians. 


1 The contrast of the two bodies reminds us of that in 1 Cor.xv. <A recent writer (H. Mat- 
tison, D. D.) has ventured to call in question any reference here either to the present or future 
body. Every one in reading the passage feels that, of course, the apostle does mean our pres- 
ent body by “earthly house of our tabernacle.” It seems to have been a familiar phrase, 
Compare 2 Peter i. 13,14. The Bible Union revisers have only echoed the universal opinion 
of Bible-readers in their foot-note on 2 Cor. v. 1, viz., “of the tabernacle, i. ¢., of the body.” 
No one would, we think, dream of any other meaning, unless forced to do so in order to main- 
tain an argument. But if the tabernacle means this body, the house from heaven must mean 
the future body, or the antithesis is lost, and the passage rendered unmeaning. 

The idea that the apostle speaks vaguely of change of place and condition merely is con- 
tradicted on the very face of the passage: Unclothed,—clothed wpon,—with what? This 
earth! the heavenly world! The result is absurdity. 
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Fourth. He then shows how this hope leads to faithfulness in view 
of the solemn retributions of eternity. (Vs. 9-11.) 

We are forced to ask, Had Paul believed that at his death he 
should be bodiless (or “naked,” “unclothed,” as he styles it,) from 
that time on until the end of the world, could he possibly have writ- 
ten this passage? Is it not distinct and unmistakable in its state- 
ments? Could or would any sane man now,—to say nothing of 
inspiration,—so express his hopes and aspirations, if he expected to 
remain, it may be for long ages, without any body, in a “separate 
state”? Could any man, who expected to wait, a disembodied spirit, 
through the intermediate period, for his old earthly body to rise from 
the dust, have said, Jf this body is dissolved, we have a house from 
heaven; we shall be found clothed, not naked; mortality shall be 
swallowed up by life? It seems then that Paul did expect that the 
“spiritual,” heavenly body would immediately succeed the present 
earthly one; and Paul wrote by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
He wrote, too, not of himself as an exceptional case, but of himself 
in common with his brethren,—brethren in the ministry, per- 
haps, but no one will maintain that ministers have any prospects 
as to the future life materially different from those of all true 
believers. 

It has been suggested that the “ building of God” here spoken of, 
and evidently expected to be received at death, is not the true resur- 
rection-body, but a temporary or imperfect organization intended to 
serve the indwelling soul till the “resurrection morn.” But the 
language of the apostle forbids this supposition. He says the new 
body is “ ETERNAL, in the heavens.” And the whole representation 
would become almost meaningless; for then one transitory bodily 
state would be represented as succeeded by another; whereas the 
apostle’s expressed expectation is that a transitory and imperfect 
bodily state is succeeded by a permanent and glorious one. This 
supposition, therefore, is untenable. 

It will be noticed that the passages now examined refer only to the 
bodies of the redeemed. We are told, however, in express terms 
(John v. 29), that there is a “resurrection of judgment,” as well asa 
“ resurrection of life.” Analogy would lead us to believe that, if the 
good receive their glorified bodies immediately after the dissolution 
of their mortal bodies, so the wicked will immediately receive their 
immortal bodies. But of the character of those bodies the Scrip- 
tures are ominously reticent. The doctrine of the future life is a 
hopeful and happy one only to the child of God; hence the term 
resurrection is sometimes used alone, to denote the resurrection of the 
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just. Ff. g., Phil. iii. 11; Matt. xxii. 30, etc. This usage can give 
no sanction to the tenet of the annihilation of the wicked, in view of 
the express teachings of the Bible as to future punishment. 

We have now examined the second? class of passages; and it seems 
to us that their teaching is very distinct, and all points in one direc- 
tion. They certainly seem to assure us that, as there is no period 
without consciousness, so there is none without life. They seem to 
teach us that the future life immediately succeeds the present one; 
the future body, this mortal animal body. The thought is pleasant ; 
the doctrine much more philosophical and self-consistent, as far as we 
can judge, than the common belief on this subject. But we must 
inquire whether this interpretation can sustain an examination of the 
first class of passages. 

The statement in John v. 28, 29, has been thought to teach unmis- 
takably the literal rising of the earthly body from the grave at the 
day of the Lord. But there is nothing specifically said of the body. 
All that are in thetr graves shall hear his voice and come forth, etc. 
With profound reverence and humility we ask, Can this be a literal 
statement? All that are in ther graves. Are the dead, then, 
really sleeping in their graves? Certainly not. Can they, literally, 
in their graves hear his voice and come forth? Only the remains 
of their mortal frames are in the graves ; and not even that in most 
instances. The dust of by far the greater portion of our race has 
been scattered to the four winds of heaven, and has entered into all 
manner of new combinations. Is it at all probable, in view of the 
Scriptures already examined, that the Saviour intended to teach that 
this dust will be re-collected in the graves, revivified by the return 
of the disembodied soul, then hear and come forth ? 

In Rev. xx. 13, we find still greater objections to a literal inter- 
pretation, or rather to the common interpretation. Here also noth- 
ing is said specifically and separately of the body. All that is said, 
is spoken of “ the dead,” 2. e., those human beings who have died and 
disappeared from the scenes of earthly life. It is said that the sea 
gave up (prophetic past) the dead which were in it, and death and 
the underworld gave up the dead which were in them ; and they (i. e., 
these dead) were judged according to their works. It will not do 
to assume that this “giving up of the dead” refers to their former 
bodies only, for then so does the judgment. The dead were given 
up; each one of the same class were judged. These expressions 


1 Here it is “resurrection from the dead,” 7. ¢., from the state of the dead, as apparent to 
us,—in other words, the life after death. 
2 See pp. 205 and 206. 
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then must refer to the persons. And can the sea literally give up 
dead persons buried in it, whose souls never were there engulfed, and 
whose bodies have long since been decomposed and carried who 
knows whither? More than this. There is no such place as “death,” 
from which soul or body can be given up. There is no such place as 
the “underworld” (Hades) in distinction from the abodes of blessed- 
ness and of woe. This term is equivalent to our expressions “ spirit. 
world,” “ other world,” “ invisible state.” It is impossible, therefore, 
that this verse should be regarded as a literal expression of physical, 
corporeal fact. 

The passage in 1 Thessalonians (iv. 15, 16,) is much more brief and 
general in its statements; but no one will question that the three 
passages present the same conception. 

How then shall we understand these inspired declarations? It 
appears to us that they are exactly in the same spirit and manner 
with the whole first class of passages relating to the entire subject of 
this article. We should express the ideas which they seem to us in- 
tended to convey, in some such language as this: Men seem to perish. 
They die. All that is visibly left of them is buried in the grave or 
in the sea. Death swallows them up. Their souls pass into the in- 
visible world. Nothing seems more improbable than their return to 
an earthly state of action. Yet that will certainly take place. The 
Son of Man will revisit the earth in the last great day, and then all 
the multitude of the dead, not really lost but still living, will be sum- 
moned forth from their unseen abodes, and appear soul and body, 
“raised from the dead,” partaking with those living in the solemni- 
ties of that hour. Buried though they may have been on sea or 
land,—vanished in death,—gone into the land of shadows,—not one 
shall now be absent. In the roll-call of eternity, not one of the 
myriads of earth’s children shall be missing. All shall be present in 
immortal life. 

Thus understood, these passages harmonize exactly with the repre- 
sentation of the departed as sleeping in death and awaking to judg- 
ment. In a beautiful, impressive, and even poetic manner, the cer- 
tain appearance of every child of Adam in the last great day, living 
in spite of the death he died, returning soul and body, is most 
emphatically and solemnly affirmed. 

Is then the teaching of these passages in the least opposed by the 
teaching of those which seem to assure us that the individual future 
life commences immediately after the close of the earthly life? We 
think not. That new life is not on earth,—it is all unseen by us. To 
us the departed are dead, though to God they live. But little as we 
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may dream of this, lost forever in the grave as we may regard them, 
they will yet return in life toearth. Why is the truthfulness of this 
representation in the least invalidated, if it should be admitted that 
from the first they had “lived” in the unseen world? What differ- 
ence in this respect does it make, at what time each individual re- 
ceived his spiritual body, so that each, clothed in the garments of 
immortality, answers to the summons of the last great day ? 

It is worthy of notice that the Scriptures never speak of the buried 
bodies of men as rising in the day of judgment. It is always the dead 
who hear, rise, and live. It is of the persons that we read, not of 
their bodies alone. And we have already learned how to understand 
the Scripture conception of the dead (persons who have died), as 
sleeping and awaking. We have only to carry out the same princi- 
ples of interpretation, as it seems to us, to their natural and proper 
results, in order to have a clear and harmonious view of the whole 
Scriptural teaching on this point. 

We conclude, then, that as the individual at death passes into a 
state of immediate conscious existence and personal retribution, so the 
individual at death immediately receives his future immortal body. 

We can think of but one other serious objection likely to be made 
to this opinion,—serious, we say, for in the first place, it is not a 
serious objection to call it heretical, Swedenborgian, etc. It cannot 
be heretical carefully to examine the divine testimony and humbly 
to gain what light we can from its teachings. If our conclusions can 
be shown to be unscriptural, we will instantly abandon them; till 
then it is no answer to argument, it is no solution of difficulty, it is 
no light in the darkness which confessedly environs this subject to call 
our opinion heretical. Nor is truth any less true because it may 
chance to have been held by Swedenborg or any other errorist. That 
is nothing here, or there. The only question is, What does the 
Bible teach? The fact is, however, that the Swedenborgian doctrine, 
if any one can really tell what it is, is very different from ours. To 
suppose, without any evidence, that we have something undefined and 
almost indistinguishable from our soul itself, now wrapped up in the 
earthly body, destined at death to come out of it like a butterfly from 
a cocoon and soar away to realms of cloudland, may be a very beauti- 
ful and poetic conception; but it passes for nothing with us, because 
God has not spoken it. To believe that when this animal body is 
dissolved, God will immediately clothe his children with a real, 
glorious, heavenly body, and to believe this because we think he has 
promised it, is a very different thing. Nor is it a serious objection 
to call this opinion new and strange. If it is true, it is taught in the 
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Bible, and it is well to find it there, and to bring it forth. The doc- 
trine, however, is not wholly new. It is by no means an original 
idea with the present writer. All that we claim is this: that after 
much reflection, we have been led to believe that itis taught in Holy 
Scripture; and that we have found a just method of harmonizing the 
two classes of passages bearing upon the whole subject. We do not 
pretend that this method solves all difficulties. There are difficulties 
not removed and questions unanswerable. But we do honestly think 
that this principle of harmonizing the two Scriptural representa- 
tions is correct and self-evidencing; and that its suggestion is a con- 
tribution, however humble, towards a more clear and satisfactory 
development of Eschatology. 

The serious objection just referred to is this: that according to 
the views herein set forth, the old earthly body is not raised at all, 
and so the identity of the present and future bodies is denied. 

To this we reply, by asking a clear and definite answer to another 
question, viz: In what does identity of the body consist? 

In the method of organization? Certainly not. The method and 
laws of ‘an earthly, perishable, self-limited life, must be entirely 
different from the method and laws of a heavenly, imperishable, and 
indissoluble life. 

In the identity of atoms? Certainly not. Every seven years, we 
we are told, all the matter in our bodies is completely changed. Do 
we lose our identity? A friend leaves us and spends ten years in 
Japan. Hereturns with a body containing not one atom of matter 
which he carried from America. Has he lost his identity? And 
would he have lost it any more if he had passed those ten years 
in South Africa, or Brazil, or Sweden? Yet in each of these cases 
the material atoms of his body would have been entirely different. 
Identity does not consist in retaining the same material atoms in the 
bodily organization. 

It may be safe to say that identity, personal identity, requires only 
a body ever the same in its general form, and above all ever the same 
because it is animated by the same principal of life, and because it is 
the material instrument and habitation of the same vivifying soul, 
whatever other and great changes it may undergo. The identity of 
the human personality has its seat, not in the material, but in the 
immaterial part of human nature, and would not be destroyed by an 
immense change in the laws of bodily organization, or by a total 
change of the atoms of which the body is composed. We may be 
certain that we shall be ourselves self-consciously, soul and body, in 
the higher life to come. Just as much so, as we are in passing 
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through a door from one room into another, or in exchanging a dilapi- 
dated, well-worn suit of clothes for a new and fresh one. We shall 
not need to inquire, in heaven, in order to self-identification, whether 
we retain in our new body any phosphate of lime, iron and water 
from this planet, any more than we should to-day need to inquire, 
before recognizing a long absent friend, whether his present body is 
composed of elements gathered in America, or in Brazil, Japan, or 
the Sandwich Islands. 

It is indeed true that the Bible does not explain the true nature of 
personal future identity, but only affirms the thing. The minds of 
men all unacquainted with science, inferred that the very material 
laid in the grave would be called forth and revivified. Perhaps it 
was well that they should thus think of it, for, with their knowledge, 
the denial of this notion would have seemed to them equivalent to a 
denial of personal identity. The researches of science have shown us 
that even on earth bodily identity by no means implies continued 
identity of component atoms. And the Bible assures us’ that flesh 
and blood (1. e., the present animal body) cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. So that identity does not require similarity of organi- 
zation. But this leads us in no wise to doubt the reality and certainty 
of the resurrection, but only to advance a little nearer to the absolute 
truth in our conceptions of it. The enwrapping husk of popular con- 
ception may hide the golden ear of exact truth within, but it enfolds 
it. If we partly remove that husk, we do not lose, we but uncover 
the precious grain. We may, at first, be astonished at the dazzling 
splendor ot the unexpected wealth within, but believers have always 
grasped it substantially, though perhaps in its involuted form. All 
evangelical views of the resurrection, whether crude or more intelli- 
gent, include the liveliest faith in a true renewal of the human life of 
soul and body beyond the grave, in absolute personal identity, and in 
the inexpressible happiness to be enjoyed by the just in that imper- 
ishable state.? The more accurate our views, the more glorious and 
godlike shall we perceive that future life to be. And as to its com- 
mencement, in full, directly after death, we fail to discover in any 
tenable interpretation of Scriptural statements, or in any correct views 
of personal icentity, an insuperable objection to the supposition that 
the new body and the new life are bestowed upon every individual of 


11 Cor. xv. 50. 

2 We have insisted on the careful discrimination of the physical and the figurative senses 
of the terms life and death. Naturally, however, in common parlance, and perhaps sometimes 
in Scripture, the future life is spoken of as including the retributions (particularly in the case 
of the “ resurrection of the just”) of which it is to be the instrument. But never in Scripture, 
and never elsewhere, properly, as denoting future existence of the soul without a body. 
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the human race so soon as the old body and the old life fail him. 
This sentiment, furthermore, seems to us distinctly affirmed in several 
clear portions of the word of God, and therefore, until some further 
light is cast upon the subject, we receive it as truth. 

In brief, then, the conclusions at which we have arrived, may thus 
be recapitulated. 

The Bible clearly teaches us the doctrine of a future life, 7. ¢., the 
doctrine that beyond the grave man is to exist, soul and body ina 
new life. This is the doctrine of the resurrection. ‘That new life is 
to be of far higher rank in the scale of creation than the present 
animal life, and very different from it; itis to be such a life as is suita- 
ble for an immortal and imperishable state. The change from the 
“natural” to the “spiritual” (miraculous cases excepted) occurs by 
physical death, and is not the consequence of sin, but according to the 
original plan of the Creator. The future life is adapted to purposes of 
retribution as the present life is to purposes of probation; and both 
the future life and retribution are intimately associated with the 
second coming of Christ. 

But for most individuals of our race, there is an “intermediate 
period,” either longer or shorter, between the dissolution of their 
earthly bodies and the day of judgment. What is their immediate 
state ? 

There are two classes of passages bearing upon this whole subject. 

The first represents men as sleeping in the grave, and in the day 
of judgment awaking to retribution and the resurrection-life. 

The second informs us that each individual, at his death, enters 
upon immediate conscious existence and personal retribution and 
receives, at once, a “spiritual,” immortal, “ resurrection-body.” 

How shall we harmonize these two representations ? 

We find the key of the whole mystery in our Saviour’s words (Luke 
xx. 38) ‘FOR TO HIM [GOD] ALL LIVE.” 

In the one case the subject is treated after the manner of men, from 
an earthly point of view, and with reference to the race as a race. 

In the other case the subject is treated according to the unseen 
verity, from the standpoint of eternity, and with reference to the 
individual as an individual. 

The first class of passages, in ordinary human language, very truth- 
fully and beautifully express the idea that the probation of the race 
is limited; that at the appointed time Christ will reappear in glory ; 
and that the myriads of earth’s children, not lost in the grave as it 
has seemed to the eye of sense, will awake from their “sleep,” will 
return living, clothed with immortal bodies. Not one will be missing 
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in the roll-call of eternity. All will appear, to be judged according 
to their deeds. The present earthly state of things will forever 
cease, and the race, as such, will enter upon an immortal and eternal 
existence. 

The second class of passages teach that the individual human being 
also has his earthly life and probation. When this ceases, he departs 
to an unseen but not unreal Hereafter. His consciousness is uninter- 
rupted. His personal retribution follows immediately his personal 
probation. His earthly body and life are immediately succeeded by 
his future body and life. He is, however, unseen by mortals in his 
new life,—to them he is dead; to God, and in reality, all live. The 
departed await in joy or terror the consummation of all things when 
they will reappear alive in this earthly sphere, either as the joyful 
saints whom Christ will bring with him! to share in his final triumph, 
or as the wretched sinners who must be dragged forth to receive their 
portion of the universal defeat, disgrace, and sentence of the Devil and 
all who adhere to his evil cause.? 

Such appears to us to be the teaching of the Bible. Such is the 
method of harmonizing its apparently (but only apparently) divergent 
representations of this intensely interesting subject which commends 
itself to our judgment and to our heart. But we present these views 
to Christian scholars and to the Christian public in no spirit of dog- 
matism or of undue confidence. If we have wandered from the right 
path, we shall be most thankful for further light which may correct 
our steps. If on the contrary our positions are valid, and our conclu- 
sions sound, we shall rejoice in the hope of contributing, be it ever so 
little, to the elucidation and right understanding of a subject con- 
fessedly dark and difficult. 

If our doctrine is true, it will modify our expectations and hopes 
for futurity, only by giving us the pleasing anticipation of the future 
life and the resurrection-body immediately to be received after 
death, instead of removing that hope to the (perhaps) far-off future. 
This expectation, so far as we can perceive, interferes with no doc- 
trine and disturbs no important belief held by orthodox Christians. 
What is of much more weight and importance, it seems to us to be 
the teaching of the word of God. 

If the doctrine of this article is true, we shall all soon know what 
the future life and the “spiritual body” are. The incomprehensible 
change is before us. We shall not, indeed, be translated. We must 
go through the chilly waves of the Jordan of death. But wherein, 


11 Thess. iv. 14. 2 Matt. xxv. 41; Rev xx. 10 and 15. 
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after all, does this differ from translation? Doubtless it is not, like 
that, a signal honor; it will not be seen by all men that the victor- 
saint ascends the sky. Perhaps, too, there will be pain; sharp it 
may be, but it cannot be long. In these respects the translated are 
preéminent. But does it differ in result? When the struggle is 
over, and the beating of this mortal heart is hushed, what have the 
translated that we shall not have, (if God’s children) in the measure 
of our fidelity and capacity? They and we shall be at once and for- 
ever holy and happy; enjoying the physical life of soul and body 
immortal and imperishable, and the eternal life of the soul forever 
beatified with the vision of God. 


JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 
PemBeErron, N. J 














CHURCH POLITY. 


HERE is, perhaps, some reason to believe that special attention 
should be given at this time to the nature and work of Chris- 

tian churches in the apostolic age; lest a proper reverence for inspired 
guidance in this great matter should be overcome by a prevailing de- 
sire to effect an outward union of all believers. We are not without 
hope that the day for such a union will at length dawn upon the 
world; but it must be preceeded by much study of the sacred record, 
and by a profound submission to its authority. It must be the result 
of inward unity, of a common belief in respect to the cardinal truths 
of religion and the essential principles of church order. We propose, 
therefore, to lay before the reader, in as few words as possible, the 
results of a somewhat careful study of the New Testament, under- 
taken with a view to ascertaining the polity of Christian churches in 


the first age. For the sake of distinctness these results may be 
given in a series of 


Propositions. 


[. The apostles, as we have ample reason to believe, taught either by 
word or action, the principles of Church Polity for Christians of 
all time. (a) 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 40; xii. 12 sq. (cf. vii. 15.) (6) 1 
Cor. iv. 17; vii. 17; xi. 34, 16. (ce) Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5 (cf. 
Acts xx. 17; Phil. i. 1, etc.) (d) Heb. xiii. 7, 17; Acts xx. 28; 
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1 Pet. v. 1-4; Titus ii. 15. (e) 1 Cor. ix. 14 (cf. vs. 7-11); Gal. vi, 
6; 1 Tim. v. 17,18. (f) 1 Cor. v. 1-13; 2 Thess. iii. 6 (cf. Matt. 
xvili. 15 sq.; 1 Tim. iii. 15.) (g) 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; xiv. 34-36 (cf. 1 
Tim. ii. 12.) (h) Acts xiv. 26, 28; xv. 2, 3. 

These passages show, (a) that, in the apostle’s view, order should 
reign in the churches of Christ, every member filling his own place 
and doing his own work; (0) that essentially the same principles 
and practices were taught by Paul in all the churches under his 
care, the practices resting upon the principles; (c) that he was wont to 
organize churches, and appoint elders or pastors over them, wherever 
there was a group of converts; (d) that these elders had everywhere 
substantially the same rank and work in the churches, and were to 
be treated accordingly; (e) that they were, as a rule, entitled to a 
reasonable support from those for whom they labored, if they gave 
their whole time to the work; and (f) that the churches, as such» 
were charged with the duty of maintaining Christian doctrine and 
discipline. These items, well considered, establish our proposition. 

II. The word polity, from the Greek rodereta, is used by us in the 
sense of constitution and government; and the word church, repre- 
senting the Greek éxxdnota, is used to denote a society of baptized be- 
lievers, maintaining together the worship and ordinances of Christ, 
according to his revealed will. For this use of the word church, see 
Matt. xviii. 17; Acts ii.47; v.11; viii. 1; xi. 22, 26; xii. 1, 5; xiii. 
1; xiv. 23, 27; xv. 3, 4, 22, 41; xvi. 5; xviii. 22; xx. 17, 28; Rom. 
xvi. 1, 4, 16, 23; 1 Cor. i. 2; iv. 17; vi. 4; vii. 17; x. 32; xi. 16, 18, 
22; xiv. 4, 5, 12, 19, 23, 28, 33, 34, 35; xvi. 1, 19, and other pas- 
sages, about ninety times in the New Testament. 

The word ézxdyota is also used in the New Testament to denote (a) 
all the churches in a part or the whole of the world, as being in 
some sense one; Acts ix. 31, though the singular is not absolutely 
certain in this passage, and 1 Tim. iii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 28, though the 
word may possibly refer in these places to a particular church. (6) 
All Christians in heaven and on earth. Eph. i. 22; iii. 10; v. 24, 25, 
27, 29,32. (ce) A public assembly, whether orderly or not, but prop- 
erly one capable of civil action. Acts xix. 32, 39,41. But these 
uses of the word are infrequent; and the New Testament gives us 
no reason to connect the word polity with the word church when em- 
ployed in the senses marked (a) and (4); while (¢) is the original and 
secular meaning of the word, of no importance to us, except as 
accounting for its ordinary Christian use. 

Ill. The primary relation of the members of a Christian church 
to one another 1s that of equality. In Christ they are all brethren, — 
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all kings and priests unto God,—all entitled to the same privileges. 
Matt. xxiii. 8; Acts vi. 3; 1 Cor. viii. 12; Gal. iii. 26 sq.; iv. 7 (cf. 
1 Cor. xii, 12 sq.; Gal. vi. 10; Eph. ii. 18 sq.; Heb. iii. 6; 1 Tim. vii. 
2; 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. i. 6; 1 Pet. v. 3.) 

Hence social and civil distinctions do not affect one’s position in the 
church. A son may be the spiritual teacher and overseer of his father, 
or a servant, of his master. Hence, too, in the church men do not 
claim office as a right, but are put in it by the act of their brethren. 
Fitness for official service is the only good reason for appointment to it. 

IV. In the last instance, it belongs to every church as a whole, and 
not to its officers, to exclude and recewe members; the right to exclude 
presupposing the right to. recewe. Rom. xiv. 1; Matt. xviii. 17; 
1 Cor. v. 13; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14 (cf. Titus iii. 10,11.) And see also 
Acts i. 23; vi. 3, 4, 5; xv. 2. 

The members of a church cannot transfer their authority to others, 
for it is entrusted to them, and the use of it is a duty no less than a 
right. They may perhaps do a particular act through representa- 
tives; but there is no scriptural ground for more than this. The 
so-called council at Jerusalem may be thought to furnish an example 
of submitting a particular point to others for final decision; but 
neither that nor the nature of the case warrants a general transfer 
of rights and duties to any other body. For, on the one hand, there 
is no valid reason to suppose that the church polity sanctioned by 
the apostles is not adapted to all times and nations; true religion fits 
men for responsibility; and, on the other hand, such a transfer, once 
made, cannot easily be revoked, and therefore by making it, the mem- 
bers of a church interfere, more or less, with the rights and duties 
of their successors. 

Whether all who belong to a church, or only the brethren, should 
act in receiving and excluding members is somewhat doubtful; see 
1 Tim. ii. 12; but it is, we think, the prevailing custom with Baptists 
for all to act. A majority decision is binding. 2 Cor. ii. 6. 

V. The members of a Christian church ought to receive into the 
same those, and those only, who are baptized on a credible profession 
of their faith, and who have reasonably correct views of Christian 
doctrine. Matt. x. 32, 37, 38; xxviii. 19 (cf. Mark xvi. 16); John 
iii. 5; iv. 1; Acts ii. 41; viii. 12,13; 1 Tim. i. 19, 20 (cf. 1 Cor. v. 
5, 13); Titus iii. 10. 

As the essential prerequisites for admission to a Christian church 
are given in the New Testament, no church can rightfully welcome 
to its fellowship persons who are not believed to have those pre- 
requisities; nor is any church at liberty to insist upon qualifications 
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other than those virtually prescribed by the New Testament. We 
say “virtually prescribed ;” and we think the last qualification named 
above, to wit, “‘ reasonably correct views of Christian doctrine,” to 
be in this way prescribed; for it is involved in the law of discipline 
for heretics and errorists. A man who will probably sow division or 
error in the church that receives him, ought not to be received. The 
law of self-preservation and efficiency forbids it. But regard must 
be had to the age and circumstances of a candidate in deciding 
whether he has ‘‘reasonably correct views of doctrine.” It may 
properly be added that persons should be received to baptism and 
church membership as soon as they give to the members of the 
church satisfactory evidence of their faith in Christ, and desire to 
obey his commands. There should be no delay beyond this point. 

VI. The members of a Christian church are responsible for the 
proper discipline of offenders belonging to the body. This appears 
from (a) Matt. xviii. 15-17; Matt. v. 23,24. (6) 1 Cor. v. 1-13. 
(c) 1 Tim. i. 19, 20 (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). (d) Titus iii. 10.  (e) 
2 Thess. iii. 6 (cf. 1 Tim. v. 8). See also 1 Tim. v. 19. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are at least five kinds of offences, 
for any one of which a person ought to be excluded from the church, 
viz., (a) wrong-doing to a brother in the church, for which satisfac- 
tion is not given; (6) gross immorality of any kind; (c) inculcating 
religious error; (d) creating division in the churchs (e) idleness, 
meddlesomeness, or disregard of family obligations. 

In case of flagrant immorality or crime, the member ought to be 
promptly excluded, without waiting to see whether he repents or not. 
But if he then gives convincing proof of repentance, he may in due 
time be restored. 

No charge against an elder or pastor of a church should be re- 
ceived unless it is sustained by two or three witnesses; a rule which 
seems to presuppose eminent integrity and self-control in such an 
officer, making it particularly improbable that he will commit an 
offence worthy of discipline. 

In case of special doubt or difficulty, it is sometimes wise for a 
church to seek the advice of judicious brethren from without, or of 
a council of delegates from other churches, before giving its final 
judgment. All the important business of a church ought to be trans- 
acted at meetings properly notified as business meetings, so that 
members who desire to do so may be present and share in its action. 

VII. It belongs to a Christian church to select for official service 
such of its members as it deems qualified for the same. Acts i, 21 
sq.; vi. 3 (cf. xiii. 2, 3; xiv. 26, 27; xv. 2). 
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The action of the church under the direction of the apostles, 
before the day of Pentecost, cannot be relied upon as certainly ex- 
pressing the mind of Christ; yet the presumption that it did so in 
the instance cited is very strong, for we find the apostles, after the 
Pentecost, directing the church to repeat its action in the choice of 
another grade of officers. These two cases evidently establish a pre- 
cedent and reveal a principle, and we find nothing inconsistent with 
this precedent and principle in the later teaching of the apostles. 
We have a right to presume that the churches were always 
called to choose their pastors and deacons, though the formal act of 
consecration to official service was performed by apostles or elders, 
Compare Clemens Romanus c. xliv. cvvevdoxnadons tis éxxdnotas xdons. 

VIII. As a rule, churches ought to respect the action of one another; 
for, though organically separate, they are under the same law, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, seeking the same end, and entrusted with 
equal authority. 

Hence the ordination of a minister by one church may properly be 
accepted by others as valid, once for all; yet this act is of such a 
nature as to render the advice of a council of delegates from several 
churches very desirable, if not imperative. Should a council deem 
the candidate presented unworthy of ordination, and thus disagree 
with the church calling it, the latter has power, doubtless, to go on. 
and ordain the man; but it is rarely or never wise to do this. 

Hence, too, the discipline of one church should be treated as valid 
and just by other churches. Exceptions to this rule must be of rare 
occurrence, for the relation of churches to one another is fraternal, 
and a spirit of mutual confidence ought to be cherished.. At this 
point there is need of more watchfulness and wisdom than have 
always been manifested; for the moral unity of the churches is of 
great importance. It is barely necessary to add that the testimony 
of a church to the Christian character and orderly walk of any of 
its members should be recognized as good and sufficient evidence by 
other churches. 

We are saying, of course, what churches ought to be and to do, 
according to the apostolic teaching. But if any so-called churches 
differ essentially in doctrine or in polity, from the New Testament 
standard, their action need not, and oftentimes should not, be 
recognized as valid. 

IX. Without risk to self-control or separate responsibility to Christ, 
churches may combine their resources and influence for the further- 
ance of religious or benevolent enterprises. Acts xi. 29,30; Gal. ii. 10; 
2 Cor. viii. and ix. 
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It is evident from these passages that, under the direction of 
Paul, a systematic and united effort was made by the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia to assist, by a large contribution of money, 
their poor brethren in Judea. It also appears that a well-known and 
trusted brother was associated by the churches with Paul for trans- 
mitting this contribution. But it does not appear that any ecclesi- 
astical body, superior to the churches, was called into existence, or 
was engaged in this work. By what method the churches appointed 
the brother referred to, we are not informed. But one church may 
have chosen him, and the other churches may have been asked to 
concur in the choice; or the several churches may have made the 
election by delegates empowered to act for them. It is plain, how- 
ever, that delegates can only act for churches in the particular mat- 
ters entrusted to them. If they do more than this, their action can 
be only advisory, binding themselves perhaps, but not the churches, 

It has been a question with many, whether delegates from the 
churches, or rather societies formed by individual Christians should 
have charge of missionary and benevolent enterprises. We believe that 
such enterprises may be committed to either; yet special circumstances 
may render one of them, in a particular case, preferable to the other. 


We have spoken thus far of the powers and duties of churches as 
such, powers and duties in which all the members share. But the 
members of a Christian church fully organized for growth and service, 
may be divided into three classes, laical, diaconal, and episcopal; and 
we must now speak of the particular functions belonging to each. 

X. The lay members of a church have but one duty strictly peculiar 
to themselves, viz., that of paying suitable deference to the officers. 
Yet, along with the deacons, they are also bound to see that those who 
serve them as pastors, have reasonable pay for their official work. Heb. 
xii. 7, 17; Gal. vi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 17, 18; 1 Cor. ix. 14 (cf. vs. 7-1L.) 

Of course they are to share in all the work of the church pre- 
viously described, every one endeavoring to serve the body according 
to his special ability. 1 Cor. xii. 12,sq; Rom. xii. 4,sq. The de- 
cision as to what is reasonable pay for the official work done by a 
pastor, must be left to the judgment of the whole church. But if any 
layman of means differs from the church, thinking the pastor ought to 
be paid more than is judged to be a reasonable compensation by the 
body, he is not to be blamed for making up the deficiency himself. 
It is somewhat doubtful whether a church has a right to fix the sum 
which each one of its members shall pay in support of public wor- 
ship, and, in case of refusal, to deai with the offender by way of 
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discipline. Nor is it certain ‘that every member of a church ought 
to pay for the support of preaching in proportion to his income. Yet 
the salary of a pastor, though raised by voluntary contributions, is 
not a gift to him, nor alms from the church. 

XI. The deacons of a church ought to assist the pastor in the sub- 
ordinate duties of his office, especially in caring for the sick and the 
poor. Acts vi; Rom. xii. 7; xvi. 1,2; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Phil. i.1; 
1 Tim. iii. 8-10, 11, 12. 

It is sometimes claimed that deacons, by virtue of their office, 
have charge of all the finances of the church; but there is no ade- 
quate proof of this. A church may select for its treasurer one 
who is not a deacon, or may appoint a financial committee to look 
after pecuniary matters. The duties of deacons are of a semi- 
spiritual character, and are determined by the amount of help which 
pastors need. In small churches, having pastors, there may be no 
occasion for a time for the service of deacons. Yet it may be wise, 
even in such cases, to have at least one, who can take the lead should 
the office of pastor become vacant. 

From the statement of Justin Martyr, in his 1st Apology, it seems 
probable that deacons distributed the bread and wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, but the New Testament does not allude to this as one of their 
functions. 

Deacons should be selected for office by the church of which they 
are members, and which they are expected to serve; and should be 
set apart to their work by prayer and laying on of hands, the pastor 
naturally leading in this consecration. 

XII. The pastors of Christian churches are to watch over the 
churches which they serve, instruct them in the gospel, rebuke false 
teachers and refute their errors, insist upon suitable discipline, and, in 
a word, be leaders, teachers,and examples to the flock in all spiritual 
matters. Acts xx. 17,28; Eph. iv. 11, 12; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii 
1-7; v. 1,17; Tit. i. 5-9; Heb. xiii. 7,17; 1 Pet. v. 1-4; 1 Tim. 
iv. 11-14; 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

For the use of the word pastors,—zoméves,—See Eph. iv. 11; 
(and cf. John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2; Matt. xxvi. 31; 
John x. 11, sq; Heb. xiii. 20; 1Pet. ii. 25). For the use of the 
word teachers, éddexator, see Eph. iv. 11; (cf. Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 29; 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11; iv. 3; Heb. v. 12; Ja. iii. 1, and 
1 Tim. iii. 2). For the use of the word bishops, éxéexozo:, see Acts 
xx. 28; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7; (ef. 1 Pet. ii. 25, and 1 
Tim. iii. 2; Heb. xii. 15; 1 Pet. v. 2.) For the use of the word 
elders, zpesfirepor, see Acts xi. 30; xiv. 23; xv. 2,4, 6, 22, 23; 
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xvi. 4; xx. 17; xxi. 18; 1 Tim. iv. 14; v. 17,19; Tit. i. 5; Ja. v. 14: 
1 Pet. v. 1; 2 John i; 3 John i. For the use of the words presidents 
and leaders, xpocera@tes, jyobpevot, see 1 Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.11; (ef. 
Rom. xii. 8.) Heb. xiii. 7. 17, 24; (cf. Matt. ii. 6; Lu. xxii. 26; 
Acts xv. 22.) 

That the words elder and overseer refer to the same officer is evident, 
(1) from their being used interchangeably; (2) from the identity of 
qualifications required of elders and overseers; (3) from the way in 
which bishops and deacons are named together, as if they were the 
only officers of a church. Winer, Jacobson, Neander, De Wette, 
Wissinger, Huther, Meyer, Calvin, Alford, Ellicott, Conybeare, Rothe, 
Bickell, Hackett, and others, agree on ‘this point. 

Against this it has been urged, (1) that Titus had episcopal 
authority in Crete. See i. 5. Ans. There is no proper evidence of 
this. He was an evangelist commissioned by Paul to effect a certain 
work, but not without the action of the churches. (2) The angels of 
the seven churches were bishops, superior to elders. Ans. The best 
interpreters are not agreed as to the significance of the word angels 
in the passages referred to, and we do not think that they were the 
pastors or bishops of the churches, much less diocesan bishops. 

It appears that many churches had more elders than one. Acts 
xiii. 30; Phil. i. 1; indeed this may have been the case with all. 
Acts xiv. 23; Tit.i.5. Yet the use of the singular in 1 Tim. iii. 2,and 
Tit. i. 7, compared with 1 Tim. iii. 8, 11, 12, has suggested the idea 
that there was but a single pastor in some churches. In most of the 
larger cities there were doubtless several small congregations, as well 
as several pastors. In such cases one of the pastors would soon be 
recognized as primus inter pares ; and to him, after the apostolic age, 
began to be applied the title, 6 éxtexonos, or the overseer, by way of 
distinction. 

It will be observed, moreover, (1) that bishops were overseers in 
the church, and not lords over it ; (2) that, in distinction from deacons, 
they must be “‘apt to teach,” and (3) that they were to look after the 
spiritual interests of the church by preaching, as their principal work. 
There is hardly sufficient reason for the opinion that elders were of 
two classes, teaching and ruling. The only passage which obviously 
suggests this view is 1 Tim. v. 17, “Let the elders who preside well, 
be counted worthy of double honor, especially those who labor in 
word and teaching.” But the word xomdvres, translated “labor,” 
means literally, “to work hard,” to weary or beat out oneself by 
labor; and the apostle may intend to say that such as give them- 
selves wholly, exhaustively, to the ministry of the word, deserve more 
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respect and compensation than others. This is the view of Mosheim. 
Dr. Ripley thinks the word elders here includes deacons. 

The authority of pastors is moral, given them by their character, 
their call from God, their Christian knowledge, and their position as 
religious teachers. They will be likely, as a rule, to have all the 
respect and confidence which they deserve. They will mould their 
people: “ Like priest, like people.” Probably ministers do not have 
so much control over their people as the New Testament authorizes 
them to have; but it is because they are not sufficiently wise and 
godly to win it. 

Pastors, as well as deacons, should be selected by the whole church 
which they are to serve; but, in the first instance, they should be set 
apart to their work by the aid and approbation of a council of elders 
and members from other churches. The act of ordination should 
include prayer and the laying on of hands by the eldership. 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. Churches and councils should beware of acting hastily or 
under pressure in ordaining persons to the ministry. 1 Tim. v. 22. 
All the preliminary steps should be prayerfully and deliberately taken - 
by the church. And it is often the duty of pastors and churches to 
take the initiative in directing the minds of suitable men to the work 
of the ministry. Females are not eligible to the pastoral office or to 
that of an evangelist; but they may be made deaconesses, though not 
as substitutes for men. Rom. xvi. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 11. 

XIII. Evangelists are simply preachers of the gospel,—ministers at 
large having no pastoral charge. Acts. xxi. 8; (cf. viii. 40); Eph. iv. 
11; 2 Tim. iv. 5. Many missionaries are strictly evangelists. 

As to the wisdom of setting apart a class of ministers for irreg- 
ular, itinerant preaching, in a region where pastors and churches 
abound, there may be honest differences of opinion ; but in those parts 
of a country where there are few churches supplied with pastors, 
evangelists are necessary. There is no reason to suppose that in the 
apostolic age there were preachers who went about from church to 
church as revivalists. Such a class of men ought not to be necessary. 

XIV. The apostles and prophets of the first age have had no succes- 
sors thus far. But they still speak to us by the New Testament Serip- 
tures. Their position was such that all Christians should obey their 
word. 


AtvaH Hovey. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“Tn the day that thou eatest therof thou shalt surely die.” —GENEsIs ii. 17. 


“By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.”—Romans v. 12. 


OES the death here spoken of import the death of the body? That 

it includes more cannot reasonably be doubted. But while those 

who deny the apostacy of the race in Adam reject also the notion of any 

penal quality or intent in physical dissolution, it is not uncommon for 

scholars of more orthodox sentiments to coincide in this denial, giving 
to the term “death,” a reference exclusively spiritual. 

That the death of the body is penal appears evident on several grounds. 

1. That is the most obvious meaning of the word, and the first mean- 
ing that would be suggested by it when uttered as a threatening. It is 
doubtful whether, without some qualification, it would be understood 
beforehand in any other sense. 

2. The prevailing view of death in the Hebrew Scriptures regards it 
as an expression of God's wrath. Soin Psalm xc. Note the expression 
in verse 9: “All our days pass away in thy wrath.” Wrath is expressed 
not merely by the shortness of life, but by its passing away; the lapse 
of years is a movement towards the total departure of life, and it is 
appointed in wrath. 

3. The fact that the death of Christ was a ransom for men; that it 
was necessary to that end; that it was required by the Father and sub- 
mitted to by the Son, and that this obedience unto death was the ground 
of his exaltation and of our redemption; leave no room for one who re- 
cognizes the idea of substitution in the atonement ‘to doubt that death, 
the giving up of life, is of the nature of penalty. 
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4, In the New Testament the death of the body is expressly referred, 
as a consequence, to the sin of Adam as the procuring cause. So in 
1 Corinthians xv., where the resurrection of the body. is insisted on: 
“this mortal shall put on immortality.” The death from which a resur- 
rection is promised must likewise be physical; and it is explicitly de- 
clared, ‘In Adam all die.” Death is even personified as an “enemy” 
of Christ that shall be conquered in the resurrection (verse 26), a 
figure that would have no significance if literal death were no part of 
the curse from which Christ redeems us. Indeed, so evidently is this 
the obvious sense of Scripture, it is difficult to believe that any one 
would have thought of a different interpretation but for other than 
exegetical reasons. 

In the infancy of science there was not only no difficulty in accepting 
the literal interpretation, but men with a supererogatory faith affirmed 
that the death of the brutes was equally due to Adam’ssin. There came 
a time when this was no longer possible to intelligent minds. Death had 
manifestly reigned over the animate creation ages before the beginning 
of human history. A reaction was inevitable, and once begun, the re- 
cession naturally became extreme. It was argued that decay and dis- 
solution are the common lot of all organized structures, vegetable and 
animal. Man is no exception. His body could be made indestructible 
only by miracle. — 

But this reasoning assumes that the only alternative to the asserted 
conclusion is a belief that the body of man was at first naturally incor- 
ruptible. But this is not necessary to be supposed. We may believe that 
by some means decay and death were preventible, and would have been 
prevented, had man continued upright, as we do believe will be the case 
with those who are alive at the coming of the Lord. Such exemption 
from death would be a miracle as contrasted with that order of things to 
which we are accustomed. Had man kept his integrity it would, on the 
contrary, have been the ordinary course. And while it is truly said 
that man is no exception to the general law of organized beings, it can- 
not be claimed that as originally created he was not an exception. He 
is in one respect a very striking exception; he is the only being known 
to us in whom a physical organization is united with a rational spirit. 
So exceptional a mode of being might naturally be thought to justify 
the expectation of an exceptional destiny. 

It is further urged that an earthly immortality would be no blessing. 
This also is an irrelevant objection. An endless life on earth is not the 
only.alternative to immortality, as we see in the cases of Enoch, and 
Elijah, and the saints that shall be living at the second advent. 

There is, however, an exegetical difficulty in accepting an affirmative 
answer to our question. It is the denunciation of immediate death as 
the penalty of transgressions: “in the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.” Death of the body did not at once follow, and it seems 
necessary to give to the word in question a meaning consistent with the 
event. This consideration, aided perhaps by such as have been before 
noticed, has led to the suggestion that by death is meant the state of 
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condemnation, and that dread of death and the retribution following 
which guilt instinctively apprehends and shrinks from. But the only 
part of this explanation which is connected with physical death is the 
dread of it. This represents death in itself as a matter of indifference, 
a transparency deriving all its character from the lights and glooms be- 
hind it. It is perhaps open to exception on the ground that, as moral 
fear is in proportion to the tenderness and loyalty of the conscience, the 
weight of penalty here is in inverse proportion to the sin. But the 
Scriptures make a distinction between death and the fear of death, and 
indicate the conquest of both as objects of the redemption: “that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil, and deliver them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage.” Heb. ii. 14, 15. 

Was the sanction of the law, then, an unfulfilled threat? In the same 
sense only as it is an unfulfilled threat in the case of every forgiven sin- 
ner. God says to the wicked, “ Thou shalt surely die.” A very abso- 
lute sentence. But “if he turn from his sin, he shall surely live.” 
There is here no impeachment of the Divine veracity. One expression 
sets forth the penalty of the law; the other assures mercy. In the day 
that our first parents sinned they became legally subject to the penalty 
and to its immediate infliction. The fact that by the interposition of 
mercy a space is given for repentance does not require us to assign any 
different meaning to the terms of the law. 

But though this explanation is inadequate, it comes in one direction 
very near what we suppose to be the truth. If it does not explain 
the penalty, it casts light on the deliverance. For there remains, per- 
haps, the most serious difficulty to be met. If the death of the body is 
a part of the curse, how comes it that believers whom “ Christ hath re- 
deemed from the curse of the law” are not exempt from it? We may not 
be able to give a perfectly satisfactory answer, but venture a suggestion 
or two. 

The consequences of sin are two-fold, namely, those which are visited 
on the race, as such, and‘ those which are visited with exact judicial 
retribution upon each person. From the latter the believer is absolutely 
and unconditionally freed. As to the former classs, while he is not 
exempt from the common doom, their “sting,” which is sin, is for 
him taken away; they do not diminish the sum of his happiness, but 
are made rather to enhance his privilege and glory. In this class 
are included the decay and humiliation of the body. It is a body of 
humiliation (s@ya tij¢ taxewwoews, Philippians iii. 21),—humiliation 
that would never have been experienced but for sin. But he is sub- 
jected to this ‘in hope” of being delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. He dies but he dies unto the Lord, and whether living or dying 
he is the Lord’s. Moreover, the Lord himself triumphed over death 
by his resurrection and his ascension to glory; and it is the believer's 
honor and blessing that he is to triumph in the same way,—rather, 
is to partake in the victory and enter into the joy of the Lord 


L. E. 8. 
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The Parable of the Tares—MATTHEW xiii. 24-30 and 37-43. 


This parable, as a whole, needs no exposition. Christ himself has set 
forth the great fact which he designed to teach by it. One striking 
feature, however,—that contained in vs. 27-30,—is not included in his 
explanation. The minuteness with which this portion of the parable is 
depicted shows that it is not mere drapery, but a part of the picture 
itself, and hence to be studied and explained as expressing divine truth. 

The famous controversy between Augustine and the Donatists, so far 
as exegesis was concerned, turned upon this parable. The interpretation 
given to it at that time by Augustine has been generally concurred in 
by subsequent authorities, and still receives the approval of most ex- 
positors. Neander, Trench, Wordsworth, Lange, and others, follow in the 
footsteps of the great Latin theologian. The general purport of his expo- 
sition may be summed up briefly thus: Christ in this parable warns his 
disciples against expelling unworthy or heretical persons from his church. 
Accordingly the field is the church, or as some would prefer to say, the 
kingdom of heaven. The tares are wicked men in the church, and the 
servants are those in authority, such as apostles, bishops, and pastors. 
This exposition ennabled Augustine to condemn the puritanic zeal of the 
Donatists. It is also well adapted to the wishes of those who uphold 
state churches where citizenship, not religion, is the qualification for 
membership. It affords support also for those who, for any cause, are 
opposed to church discipline. But is it the most easy, natural interpre- 
tation, and does it agree with other Scriptures? We answer no; and 
give the following reasons : 

It does violence to Christ’s own exposition of the parable. He says 
plainly “the field is the world” (6 xéeuo0¢). But Augustine says the 
field is the church, 7. e., Christ uses xécyo¢ here for exxdnjota. Here is an 
insuperable difficulty not obviated by any of the ingenious arguments 
or explanations of those alchemist interpreters who would turn a stone 
into gold, xésuo¢ into exxdyota. It is impossible to understand how a 
word which represents the universe, then the-world, and hence the in- 
habitants of the world, and finally worldly, wicked men, can be used by 
Christ to designate his church. 

Again, this exposition arrays the authority of Christ against church 
discipline, and consequently against other sayings of his, and also against 
apostolic practice. 

Granting the correctness of Augustine’s exposition, how could Christ 
say, “ Let him be unto thee as a heathen and a publican,’ and what 
right had Paul to direct the expulsion of any man from the church? 

These considerations render the common interpretation of this passage 
decidedly unsatisfactory. They force us also to look the ground over 
for one more consistent with the meaning of xésuo¢, with the teachings 
of Scriptures, and the explanation of the parable given by our Lord. 

The field then is the world, the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom, the tares the children of the wicked one. The servants are, 
in all probability, those who occupy positions of influence and authority 
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in the kingdom of God upon the earth, such as apostles, pastors, deacons. 
The gathering of the tares from among the growing wheat, and hence, 
of course, out of the field, as proposed by the servants and forbidden by 
the master, is the infliction of death and other lesser pains and penalties 
upon heretics and unbelievers,—the use of physical force to punish op- 
posers and compel belief,—a process of propagating religion very agree- 
able to the natural disposition of man, but most destructive of true piety, 

Thus explained, vs. 27-30 warn us not against too much strictness in 
discipline, of which there is little danger, but against the spirit of per- 
secution which for ages has been the bane of true Christianity. 


8. J. A., dr. 





“ But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.”—ROmANs viii. 11. 


The last clause of this verse,—" by his Spirit that dwelleth in you,’— 
is founded on a doubtful reading of the original text. The variation 
consists in substituting the accusative case of the word “Spirit,” and of 
the participle agreeing with it, instead of the genitive, so that the proper 
translation would be, “‘ because of his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” The 
external evidence is more evenly balanced than in most cases. The 
common reading is supported by x A and OC; while B D EF K L, 
and the majority of the cursive MSS., have the accusative. The best 
critical editors, from Griesbach to Schaff, are almost unanimous in favor 
of the accusative. Tischendorf retained the genitive in his seventh 
edition, but has since adopted the accusative. Hodge defends the geni- 
tive; but only succeeds in showing that it better accords with other pas- 
sages,—an argument which most crities regard as a weight in the oppo- 
site scale. For where the external evidence is nearly equal, Bengel’s 
famous rule of preferring the more difficult and irregular, to the easier 
and more usual expression,—" proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua,” is 
regarded as one of the soundest principles of New Testament criticism. 
It seems much less probable that the genitive would have been altered 
to the accusative, than vice versa. Indeed, the Macedonians, in the 
early part of the fourth century, distinctly charged the orthodox with 
corrupting this text in order to secure an argument for the personality 
and divinity of the Holy Spirit. The reading, ‘“ because of,” is adopted 
by Alford, Noyes, and the Bible Union revisers. Wordsworth, Tregelles, 
and Lange, adopt the reading which requires this translation. Stuart 
defends it, although the Vatican text, Cod. B, was believed in his time 
to favor the genitive. According to this reading, which may now be 
regarded as decidedly approved, the resurrection of our bodies is not 
attributed to the Holy Spirit as the agent by whom it is effected; but 
the fitness and certainty of the resurrection of our bodies is argued from 
the fact that the Holy Spirit now dwells in them. As if the apostle 
would say, “it is not meet, it is not credible, that any human body, 
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which has once been dignified and hallowed by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, should be given over to remediless corruption.” He would 
seem to intimate, that this would be a sort of sacrilege, a profanation of 
God’s temple, a triumph on the part of death, which God could never 
suffer. He will never allow death to boast that he has seized and de- 
stroyed with a total destruction one of God’s own temples. In the view 
of the apostle, then, the truth that God actually dwells in his people 
was a very certain and a very practical one. It was not a mere meta- 
phor, a mere rhetorical exaggeration; but a fact, so sure that it might be 
used as a premise for an argument. It ought to be regarded by us, by 
every one whom the Spirit has ever prompted to cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father,” 
as equally certain, and equally practical. Do weso regard it? Do we 
treat our bodies as we should do, if this truth had full possession of our 


minds ? A... A: 





“T thank Ged that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and Gaius; lest any should say 
that I baptized in mine ownname, And I baptized also the household of Stephanas ; besides, 
I know not whether I baptized any other. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel: not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 
For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness; but unto us which are saved, 
it is the power of God.”—1 Cor. i. 14-18. “ It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe,”"—v. 21. ‘Though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet 


have ye not many fathers; for, in Christ Jesus, I have begotten you through the gospel.’”—1 
CORINTHIANS iv. 15. 


Several facts stated by the apostle in these verses merit careful atten- 
tion. In the first place, Paul refers to the fact of his imperfect recol- 
lection of the past, even while writing as an inspired apostle. The 
illumination of the Holy Spirit did not enable him to recall to mind 
every act performed by himself as a servant of Christ, much less did it 
reveal to him every event in the future, thus rendering him omniscient. 
Only so much light was given him by supernatural grace as was needed 
for the good of the churches; and it was of no use to these to be informed 
of the exact number of believers whom Paul had baptized with his own 
hands in Corinth. In the second place, he refers to the fact of his having 
baptized but a small number, comparatively, of the Christians to whom 
he was writing. A few persons, the first fruits of his ministry in Corinth, 
he had himself baptized, but not the major part of the disciples there. 
And for this he was thankful to God, evidently believing that a wise 
Providence had kept him from administering this ordinance more fre- 
quently, lest he should be charged with having baptized in his own name. 
And from the reason which he assigns for thanking God, it is natural to 
infer that in submitting to the ordinance of baptism, men were under- 
stood to avow their discipleship tosome one. It was arite by which they 
asserted publicly and formally their allegiance to him into whose name they 
were immersed. In the third place, he refers to the fact of his having 
been called especially to the preaching of the gospel. This may have 
been the case with the other apostles likewise; for in some instances, at 
least, Peter seems to have committed the work of baptizing to others, 
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(see Acts x. 48). Yet the apostles were certainly commissioned to bap- 
tize as well as preach, and, therefore, by the words, ‘‘ For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel,’ Paul can only mean to affirm 
that in sending him forth as an apostle, Christ attached preéminent im- 
portance to his work asa preacher. There is nothing, perhaps, in this 
expression to show that preaching is in itself a higher form of service * 
than baptizing, but there is in it good evidence that, for the apostles, the 
work of preaching was more important than any other. And the one 
sufficient reason for this, was their inspiration. It may also be remarked 
that what has now been said affords a certain presumption in favor of the 
opinion that, if thousands were baptized on the day of Pentecost, other 
disciples besides the eleven, took part in administering the ordinance. 
In the fourth place, the apostle refers to the fact of there being a divine 
. power in the foolishness of preaching. By means of it those who believe 
are saved. And the way in which the apostle extols his work as a 
preacher, shows, we think, that he looked upon it as having, in contrast 
with baptizing, a causal relation to the new life, and that he gloried in it 
as the means by which God was most signally revealing his saving grace. 
If this is not the impression which his language, in the first chapter of 
his first epistle to the Corinthians makes on an open and docile mind, we 
are quite mistaken; and if thisis his meaning, the whole sacramental 
theory of salvation is an error. The passage is, therefore, one of trans- 
cendent importance, and deserves the deep consideration of all who love 
the truth. And, in the fifth place, he refers to the fact of his being the 
spiritual father of the Christians to whom he was writing, and as having 
begotten them, in Christ, through the gospel. Two things are manifestly 
asserted by his language, namely, first, that a very large part of the be- 
lievers in Corinth had been regenerated under the preaching of Paul, 
while only a few of them had been baptized by him personally; and, 
secondly, that the gospel, as preached by him, had some direct relation 
_ to the beginning of the new life in them. They were begotten through 
the gospel. But if the truth, the gospel, has any thing to do in pro- 
ducing the new life, it must surely bring that life into consciousness or 
experience. The gospel must excite sorrow for sin, trust in Christ, and 
joy in the Lord, the proper motions of the new life. If there be a secret 
work below the sphere of consciousness, it must be wrought by the Holy 
Spirit, and must condition that effected by the truth, so that as a spiritual 
change, regeneration is accomplished when the heart first yields to the 
power of saving truth. Henceforth there is development of the new life, 
sanctification, glory. There may be peculiar light and joy as the result 
of obedience, and especially of the great and solemn and significant act 
of baptismal consecration ; for it is evermore true, that whosoever “‘ doeth 
his will shall know of the doctrine,” of its heavenly origin and sweet- 
ness. And, therefore, it was that when the Eunuch had been baptized 
by Philip, he went on his way rejoicing. This, we think, was the normal 
fruit of Christian baptism, and it may be doubted whether any passage 
of the New Testament, properly interpreted, refers to any other fruit in 
the experience of the candidate. - A 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments, according to the Authorized Version, Arranged in Paragraphs 
and Parallelisms; with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the Several 
Books, and an entirely New Selection of References to Parallel and 
Illustrative Passages. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1869. 8vo. 
pp. 1471. 


We give the entire title page of this American reprint of one of the 
best. of the many good books published by the transatlantic Tract 
Society, because we could not give our readers in fewer words a juster 
general idea of its character and contents. Those who only hear of it, 
or see it advertised, as the Annotated Paragraph Bible, will get but the 
most meagre conception of the richness of its contents. Even the above 
somewhat comprehensive description fails to give so much as a hint of 
several important excellences of the volume. Its ten carefully prepared 
maps, its fine chronological tables, and its half a score of brief but elab- 
orate notes,—as they are modestly called,—on special topics, are wholly 
left out of view. 

Both in its plan and in its execution, this help to the study of the 
Scriptures is entitled to the very highest commendation. The arrange- 
ment of the text in judicious paragraphs, in place of the current divi- 
sion into chapters which obscures quite as often’ as it elucidates the 
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connection, the representation of the parallelisms which constitute so 
characteristic a feature in the structure of Hebrew poetry, the introduc- 
tions to the several books, and the analysis, not only of each book, but 
of each chapter,—these are the chief noteworthy particulars in its plan. 
The execution is admirable, and almost faultless. The book is, in fact, a 
condensed commentary, giving to the studious reader just the help he 
needs, in the clearest and fewest words, with such careful references to 
parallel and illustrative passages as make the Bible its own inspired in- 
terpreter. Its symmetry is one of its most striking and valuable quali- 
ties. In the earlier books of the Old Testament, the notes are compara- 
tively few, occupying often but few lines, and very seldom more than 
one-sixth or one-fifth of the page, yet always to the purpose, and with 
weight in every word. In the prophetical books, as well as in the 
Psalms and other metrical portions, the notes are more copious; while in 
the New Testament they occupy a much larger space, exceeding the text 
in quantity in the gospel of John and in Romans, and nearly equaling it 
in the more important Epistles generally and in the Apocalypse. 

This volume was not intended for the learned, but for popular use, and 
with special regard to the wants of intelligent laymen, and of ministers 
not classically educated. Yet it everywhere shows evidence of exten- 
sive and accurate scholarship. It bears no editorial name; but we be- 
lieve Dr. Joseph Angus is the principal, if not the sole annotator, and 
his name is a guarantee of thoroughness and accuracy. We have tried 
hard to find some single instance of carelessness; but with no more im- 
portant result than the detection of a single inadvertence in one of the 
poetic parallelisms. In Job xix. 23, 24, the lines are thus arranged: 


“Oh that my words were now written !—oh that they were printed in a book: 
That they were graven with an iron pen—and lead in the rock forever !” 


The division between “ pen” and “lead” in the last line is contrary to 
the pointing of the Hebrew text, and darkens the sense. It should be 
pointed thus: 


“ That they were graven with an iron pen and lead—in the rock forever!” 


This is the proper division if the order of the common version is to be 
followed; but in order to show the true relation of the Hebrew words, 
the arrangement should be: 


‘That with an iron pen and lead—in the rock forever they were engraven.” 


The patriarch wishes that his words were deeply chiseled in the rock, 
and then filled, or partly filled, with melted lead, to make them at the 
same time more durable and more conspicuous. 

It is no small advantage, to have a commentary on the entire Bible in 
a single volume, of not inconvenient bulk. We know of no other work 
in our language which is worthy to be compared in this respect with the 
Annotated Paragraph Bible. In a single octavo, of less than fifteen 
hundred pages, and costing not more than eight dollars, one may here 
find the distilled essence of a voluminous commentary. It is the best 
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English commentary for its size and its price in the market, and it ought 
to be in the library of thousands of ministers and tens of thousands of 
Bible-loving laymen. The American publishers deserve our thanks for 
giving us the book in a better binding than the English edition and at a 
less price. 


The History of Rome. By Turopor Momsen. Translated, with the 
Author's Sanction and Additions, by the Rev. Wa. P. Dickson, D.D., 
Regius Prof. of Biblical Criticism in the Univerity of Glasgow, etc. 
With a Preface by Dr. LEonHARD Scumitz. New Edition, in four 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 12mo. 
pp. 635. 


This reprint, by Messrs. Scribner & Co., of Mommsen’s History, repre- 
sents the fourth German edition, into which the author has introduced 
various additions and emendations. (The fifth edition, according to Dr. 
Dickson's statement, contains no change of moment, except the insertion 
of a note on the newly discovered inscription of Aimilius Paulus.) The 
American publishers have done the public a service in issuing, at a price 
which makes it generally accessible, this work, which for accuracy, 
philosophy, and erudition, is worthy of the highest commendation. 

The first volume carries the history to the withdrawal of Pyrrhus and 
union of Italy, (about A. U.C. 480, B.C. 274). This period, though it 
does not embrace the greatest development of Roman power, is perhaps 
the most interesting of all, as giving its origin, and still offers a fine field 
for the industry and critical sagacity of investigation in the interpreta- 
tion, not so much of the myths, as of the records contained in language 
and institutions. Mommsen proves himself a worthy follower of Niebuhr, 
and shows what can be done by a careful working over of old ground. 
His account of the progress of the Roman state, is remarkable for its 
clearness; there is a distinct outline instead of the usual haziness or 
chromatic fringe. To the general reader it will be all the more satis- 
factory, perhaps, that he states results only, and does not stop to weigh 
authorities or to combat opposing views. He gives a well-weighed, well- 
digested history, in which, however, there is very little narrative proper 
till we come to the time of Pyrrhus, the preceding period being so obscure 
as to events and persons that, apparently, he does not think it worth 
while to attempt a connected narrative. While thus almost ignoring the 
myths, he devotes much space to the elaboration of the civil and political 
constitution of the city; this part of the work shows very careful study 
and thought. In general we are indebted to Mommsen for this elabora- 
tion thoughout the history, rather than for any very striking discovery. 
Those who have read Niebuhr, will find here a similar fulness in the 
treatment of the legal development, only, it is pleasant to be able to say, 
a great dealeasier to read. We can refer here only to some of the points 
in Mommsen which may be said to be new. 

The picture which is drawn in the second chapter of the civilization of 
the original Italian stock, is a good illustration of the light which has been 
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thrown on early history by the results of the latest linguistic studies. 
Mommeen begins by giving a general view of the social condition of the 
primitive Indo-European family, as has been made possible by the inves- 
tigations of Kuhn, Schleicher, Mueller, and other. The Indo-Europeans, 
at a time when they dwelt all together in the plains of Cashmere, or on 
the banks of the Euphrates, (the germs of Greek, Italian, Kelt, Slave, 
and German, indistinguishable in the common mass), must have had the 
fundamental ideas of social and political life. They had words, (common 
now to all their descendents), for many domestic and wild animals, for 
building and sewing, (but not for weaving), for fire and metals, for the 
family relations, for priestly and judicial functions, for ideas of science 
and religion; but not for a regular political organization, or, as it seems, 
for agricultural labors. They were, therefore, a partially civilized body 
of herdsmen or nomads. The next step is to follow the Graeco-Italian 
division in its migration from the parent-stem, and, by an examination 
of the words which the Greek and Latin languages have in common, to 
determine the advancement this division had made before the two races 
separated, the one to go down into the eastern peninsula (Greece), the 
other into the western (Italy). Mommsen makes it probable that the 
Graeco-Italians had the knowledge of agiculture, (in common with the 
Keltic, Germanic, and other stocks), gotten after their separation from 
the Indians, and that, therefore, Italy did not derive its agriculture from 
Greece. A similar independence in respect to wine-growing seems to 
be proved by the name Oenotria, “ wine-land,” which appears to reach 
back to the oldest visits of Greek voyagers. Then the old Latin house 
was the same with the Greek; the essential part, the atriwm, (the chamber 
“blackened”’ by the smoke), corresponded to the Homeric megaron. And 
the two stocks further agreed in the posture at meals (sitting), in dress 
and in weapons of war, in the original clan-constitution from which came 
the state, and even in art. On the other hand, in religion the two peo- 
ples, starting from the common Indo-European treasure of symbolical and 
allegorical views of nature, developed them in very different ways. 
Jupiter (Dyaus-pitar) is, no doubt, identical in form with Zeus (Dyaus), 
and Vesta with Hestia, and the general modes of worship had points of 
similarity, but the two developments of religion were so thoroughly 
national, that no resemblance in other respect can be traced. Here, 
again, the author is happy in his presentation. With the aid of an 
improved etymology in determining the character of the deities, he brings 
out very well the difference of religious conception of the two peoples; 
the exuberant contemplative poetical imagination of the Greek over 
against the staid solemn utilitarian feeling of the Roman. As the Greck, 
when he sacrificed, raised his eyes to heaven, so the Roman veiled his head. 

Throughout the whole of nature the latter adored the spiritual and 
the universal. To everything existing was assigned a spirit, which came 
into being with it, and perished along with it; to the man the male 
Genius; to the woman the female Juno; to the circling year Ver- 
tumnus. In occupations the very steps of the processes were spirit- 
ualized; and so marriage, birth, and all other events, were endowed with 
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a sacred life. And, on the other hand, the Romans lost the old legends, 
because they could suffer no allegory in the conceptions of the gods. It 
is remarkable that not a vestige of the almost universally diffused tradi- 
tions of the flood is found among them. This whole discussion (marked 
by a great deal of sharp-sighted examination of long-known facts) of the 
resemblances and differences of Greek and Roman, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of history, and the mode of procedure is especi- 
ally a beneficial one for Roman history. By going back to the origin 
and the period of unity, and then by bringing out the Roman character 
as a definite one at the outset, the historian is enabled to trace the separate 
and independent developments of the Hellenic and Latin races, and takes 
the best method of banishing the old notion, fixed in us by our school- 
books and hard to get rid of, that Rome was an outgrowth of Greece. We 
have set before us how each race inheriting the common Graeco-Italian 
stock of ideas went its own way, according to its own essential character, 
modified by accidents of location and events. 

Mommsen’s view of the Etruscans deserves attention. In general, he 
ascribes to them much less influence on Roman civilization, than it has 
been usual to do since Niebuhr. There is no proof that the Etruscans 
ever interrupted the regular development of the Latin league, or the 
Roman state, nor was the Etruscan religion ever naturalized in Rome. 
And we are glad to see the cautiousness with which the origin of this 
people is treated. Twenty-five year ago J. W. Donaldson (in “ Varroni- 
anus’’) thought he could say with certainty, “Aut Erasmus aut Dia- 
bolus,” the Etruscans are Low Germans or they are nothing; but, as he 
rested his opinion chiefly on the fact that they came, as it seems, from 
Raetia into Italy, this theory is not entitled to much more credit than 
the old one which made them Lydians. The sum of the matter is, that 
nothing definite is known of them or their language; modern science, 
which deciphers the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform incrip- 
tions of Persia, is as yet foiled by the Etruscan remains. The Pelasgians 
meet with no favor at all in Mommsen’s eyes. These people have played 
so important ardle in the histories of Greece and Italy, as cyclopean 
builders and language founders, that one is surprised to find them uncere- 
moniously ruled out and consigned to oblivion. And, in fact, when we 
examine Niebuhr’s exhaustive statement of the ancient accounts of this 
people, there is, after all, nothing definite or trustworthy about their 
origin and history. There is no good ground for regarding them as the 
predecessors of the Hellenes and Italians, or as the builders of the massive 
stone walls of Greece and Italy, and, particularly, it is unnecessary to infer 
from their supposed influence the composite nature of the Greek and 
Latin languages. Niebuhr, and most writers after him, see a Pelasgic 
(domestic) and an Oscan (military) element in Latin, or, as it used to be 
said, a Greek and anon-Greek. This theory was framed to account for the 
resemblances and differences of Greek and Latin; but it would be equally 
reasonable to break up Sanskrit and Zend, or German and English, into 
two parts in order to explain similar parallelisms and divergences. There 
is, in truth, no good reason why we should not suppose the two divisions 
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of the Graeco-Italian stock to have developed their common vocabularies, 
after their separation, each in its own way, retaining and discarding, 
contracting and expanding, in accordance with the ordinary laws of the 
growth of language. In regard to the other peoples who dwelt in Italy, 
and came in contact with Rome, the author is unusually full and clear. 
Omitting the Etruscans and the Iapygians, about whom we know nothing, 
the other tribes he takes to be all of the Itaiian stock, related in customs 
and language. This view (which is, however, not wholly new, only 
brought out by him more distinctly) is supported by what is known of 
the languages of the Oscans and Umbrians, and particularly by the 
facility with which these tribes were incorporated in the Latin league. 
When Pyrrhus landed, the Samnites were the only people that still held 
out against Rome; and after his defeat they also succumbed, and Italy 
was united. Now this union of the Italian tribes was not merely politi- 
cal; it came to be a complete fusion, and the Latin was soon adopted as 
the common tongue, in spite of the early opposition of the Romans to 
such a complete union, which was counter to their policy of ruling by 
dividing. This kinship of the various Italian communities must be con- 
stantly kept in mind in order to understand the history. Perhaps 
Mommsen has done more than any other historian to settle the condition 
of the Greek States in Italy, and their influence on Roman civilization. 
Particularly, he shows that it was the Iono-Dorian towns which, as chiefly 
commercial, impressed themselves on Rome, while the Achaeans, devoting 
themselves to agriculture, sooner lost the Greek characteristics. An 
interesting proof of this comes from the old Latin alphabet, which has 
been shown by Kirchhoff (quoted by Mommsen) to have been gotten from 
the Chalcidico-Dorians; and from the same investigations it appears that 
the Roman and Etruscan alphabets came independently from the Greek, 
and not one from the other. An important deduction from these facts 
is, that the introduction of writing (and therefore also the origination 
of the Homeric Poems) must be assigned to a very high antiquity; for 
in the oldest abbreviations the distinction between ¢ and-k, (which dis- 
appeared long before the time of the Twelve Tables) is still maintained, 
and this points to a much earlier period before the abbreviations were 
formed, possibly about B. C. 1300. 

The author's omission of citations and discussions enables him to give 
a continuous narrative, and to divest the early history of its mythical 
appearance to a greater extent than his predecessors. He introduces us 
to the early Latin settlers in their clan-villages (afterwards the tribus 
rustical), which were united into cantons, the primitive political unities of 
Italy; and it was a combination of cantons which formed the Latin 
league, under the hegemony, when we first meet it, of Alba, a social con- 
dition so far in advance of that which Tacitus found, for example, among 
the Germans, that it necessarily supposes a long preceding period of 
political growth. Three of these originally independent cantons united 
to form the Roman community, and appear in the earliest records as the 
famous tribes (tribus “a third’), Ramnes, Tities, Luceres. Mommsen 
admits the Sabine origin of the Tities, but holds (what is most agreeable 
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to the facts in the case) that this Sabine element had no material effects 
on the regular Latin development of the new community. Finally, from 
these canton settlements came the urban settlement of Rome on the Pala- 
tine Hill, the outpost of Latium, commanding the Tiber, and so attaining 
a commercial importance which ultimately gave it the hegemony of the 
league. We commend to our readers particularly this portion of the 
work, with the graphic sketch of the settlement of the Quirites (‘‘ spear- 
men’’) and the union of the Palatine and Quirinal communities, the 
sacred colleges (Saliz “ leapers,” Duperci “‘ wolves’’), the military organi- 
zation (legio ‘‘gathering,” celeres “ swift,’ milites “‘thousands’’), the 
family, the senate, the king, and the burgesses. The advances in the 
constitution, the rise and progress of the plebs, are set forth clearly by 
Niebuhr and others, but by Mommsen with singular felicity. He is un- 
equalled in the reality which he succeeds in giving to the picture, and 
though one must still read Livy and Polybius for the raw material, and 
Niebuhr and Arnold and Lewis for their collections and discussions, he 
must go to Mommsen if he wishes to feel that he is reading a narrative 
of things which really happened. 


The Earlier Years of our Lord's Life on Earth. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Hanna, D.D., LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 400. 


This is one of a series of five volumes on the Life of our Lord. Two 
of them,—The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion, and The Forty Days 
after Our Lord’s Resurrection,—were published a few years ago. This 
follows the same method of treatment. It has two excellencies. The 
results of exact and critical study of the gospels are given, without its 
processes, and unincumbered by notes and references. And the narra- 
tive and homiletic styles are most happily and successfully combined. 
The discourses are neither too minute in detail, nor too diffuse in doc- 
trinal inference. The salient points are seized, and the subordinate facts 
skilfully grouped around them. There is no declamation or fanciful con- 
jecture. They are a fine instance of restrained imagination. They keep 
within historical bounds and the limits of critical interpretation, and yet 
make the persons and events real and lifelike. They never overstep the 
exactness of critical scholarship, nor the reverence of true faith. Noth- 
ing of importance is omitted, the finer and more obscure traits are 
caught, and yet nothing doubtful or exaggerated is imparted. The 
style is temperate, and yet elevated and elegant. The spirit is scho- 
larly, and yet highly religious and practical. For lay reading, and even 
for help and stimulus to the preacher, they are among the best of the 
numerous works on this subject. Ellicott’s Life of Christ is nearest like 
this, in being cast in the form of discourses, and yet with its abundant 
learning and critical notes, we put it far behind this for practical reli- 
gious use. Its homiletic quality distinguishes it from the works of Nean- 
der, Pressensé, and Andrews. It is for believers rather than skeptics, 
and yet without a controversial aim, it is fitted, and even designed to 
neutralize the evil of such works as Renan’s. 
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There are those who think the four gospels a sufficient biography of 
Christ, using the short, conclusive argument of the Caliph in regard to 
the Koran. They say if a life of Christ contains what is not told by the 
evangelists, we do not believe it; and if it contains only the story of the 
inspired narrative, of what use is it? But the same argument would 
stop all preaching, and remand Christians, and skeptics too, to the sim- 
ple New Testament. Such explanations, such illustrations, such adjust- 
ment of the facts, such discovery of their bearing and meaning and 
coherency as we find in this work of Dr. Hanna’s, all help towards an 
intelligent, devout faith in that life, in which the divine and human are 
so wonderfully blended, and which is the one great, supreme argument 
for Christianity. 


Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1869, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By R. Payne 
SmitH, D. D. Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. London: MacMillan & Co. 1869. pp. 415. 


The course of Bampton Lectures began in 1780, twenty-nine years 
after the decease of Mr. Bampton, who left his estate for its establish- 
ment. It has been continued yearly. In 1834 and 1835 none were 
printed, and probably none were delivered. For the will provides for 
the printing of thirty copies “ within two months after they are preached, 
and the preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, before 
they are printed.” The first volume of the series states that the annual 
income from the foundation, is about one hundred and twenty pounds. 
No further information is given in the whole series in regard to the 
founder, or the trust, or the history of its administration, the same extract 
from his will simply being published in each volume. They are of un- 
equal merit. But of late years they have been valuable, and many of 
them have been reprinted on this side the water. 

We may justly expect that fortune for the present volume. Criticism 
has been applied to prophecy as remorselessly as to the gospels. For 
there is really an inner unity between the two Testaments, and the earlier 
dispensation is prophetic throughout of the later. This connection is not 
in a few special predictions, or chance and felicitous guesses, but in a 
body of truth, of prophetic anticipation, which is most wonderfully ful- 
filled in Christianity, and which must be considered as an intended and 
divine preparation for it. 

Dr. Smith has undertaken to trace the nature and the method and the 
result of this preparation for Christ in Prophecy; to show the purpose 
and the system by which it was carried out. He considers Prophecy in 
its large and general office, not as a few precise predictions, but as an edu- 
cation, an institution, a spiritual illumination, by which, in the bosom of 
the Jewish nation, was created an anticipation and a preparation for the 
Messiah. In a ninth lecture added to the series, he refutes the theory 
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that the fanatic belief in the prophets among the Jews of our Lord's time 
brought about the accomplishment of their predictions concerning him, 
and shows that their fulfilment contradicted all the current precon- 
ceptions. His work seems to us well done. The style is not heavy or 
careless, but clear, flowing and easy to read. The subject has been fully 
and critically studied, so that there is no confusion of thought, and the 
development is progressive, and, so far as the limits allow, thorough. As 
a sound, fair, scholarly, believing treatment of one of the most important 
aspects of divine revelation, and as a help to the better understanding 
of it among intelligent Christians, as well as by those who are called to 


preach it, we believe it may be useful, as the lectures of Bernard and 
Mansel, in the same series, have been. 


The Spirit of Infe; or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost. By E. H. Bickerstetu, M.A. Author 
of “ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.” New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 192. 


This little book is ar expansion of a chapter in the well-known “ Rock 
of Ages.” It is designed to be a repertory of Scripture proofs on the 
work, personality, and Godhead of the Holy Spirit, and it will be found 
avery complete manual. 


The Gospel according to Matthew; with Notes. By NATHANIEL MARSH- 
MAN WILLIAMS. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 332. 


A good commentary for the class of readers for whom a popular com- 
mentary is intended, seems to us the most difficult of enterprises. Scholar- 
ship alone is insufficient; a mere racy style soon clogs. Learning, in the 
sense of familiarity with the original languages, an acquaintance with the 
history, names, and customs in which the scenes of sacred story are laid, 
when pushed into view so as to obscure the track of thought, shed 
darkness rather than light upon the naked text. A popular commentary 
should contain the results of the most thorough investigation, stated in 
the briefest manner. Let the eye catch the difficulty at once, and, if it 
is insuperable, acknowledge the fact. We would have the picture of 
special events so skilfully drawn, that the reader may feel himself identi- 
fied with it. We would have the grand old doctrines of the cross stand 
out so boldly from the general scope of the text and context, that there 
should be no mistaking their import and intent. In a word, a good 
popular commentary, of the gospels especially, to our mind, would be a 
free paraphrase, with only such verbal exegesis as chronology, a foreign 
language, and oriental customs rigidly require. 

Many of these excellences, we think, are to be found in this work of 
Mr. Williams. The style is clear, terse, emphatic. It is not loaded 
with exhortations, nor plethoric with learning; yet it shows painstaking 
labor, and honesty in its conclusions. Many of its sentences are rolled 
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up like a torpedo, ready to explode when touched. Obscure passages are 
not ignored, but are expounded according to the latest researches. The 
drift of thought is very apparent. The doctrines taught are carefully 
indicated and distinctly enunciated. The controversies waging around 
Christian ordinances are hinted at, and in the proper place, at the close 
of the book, are elaborately expounded, so as to meet the most recent 
attacks made upon the views cherished by Baptists. There may be a 
little excess of the polemical in the book, as though the writer had an- 
tagonists at his side; but his honesty of purpose and sincerity of belief 
crop out on every page. For the reason that asa denomination we are con- 
stantly attacked for exclusiveness, and that in almost every commentary 
consulted by parents and Sunday-school teachers, the views held by our 
opponents are argued and defended, we deem this book a needed correc- 
tive and safeguard, that our friends who are feeding the young every week 
with divine truth, may know how to give them the sincere milk of the 
word. We heartily commend it, therefore, and wish it a wide circulation. 
O. 8S. STEARNS. 


Bible Animals: Being a Description of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A., F.L.8. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
8vo. pp. 652. 


Biblical literature has received a valuable contribution in this attrac- 
tive volume. It is written con amore, with scientific exactness, and is 
very complete. We have noticed but one omission; we find no mention 
of the whale. The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly well done; 
all taken from living animals, from Egyptian or Assyrian monuments, or 
from the photographs and drawings of the latest travellers. 


Classical Study: its Value Illustrated by Extracts from the Writings of 
Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samuel H. 
Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 1870. 12mo. pp. 415. 


We have no fear, and never had, that the study of the ancient lan- 
guages can be excluded from our collegiate curriculum. The recent 
emphatic utterances of such men as President McCosh, President Elliott, 
and Professor Goldwin Smith, have the right tone and are reassuring. 
Our chief regret at the insane cry of those who would banish from our 
education the study of Latin and Greek, and who would substitute 
science and modern languages in their place, is the disastrous influence 
on our youth. Were it understood that many of these advocates of 
science and modern languages know very little even of science, and 
cannot pronounce respectably a page of any modern language but 
English, their influence would be of little account. But these facts are 
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not always known, and the youth who have been diverted, by the influence 
of such men, from a thorough course of study, often do not learn their sad 
mistake until it is too late toremedy it. For their sake, therefore, we hail 
with especial pleasure this new contribution to our educational literature, 
and wish it might find a conspicuous placein every school library of our land. 

The volume opens with an extended introduction from the pen of Dr. 
Taylor, in which a concise and very clear sketch is presented of the 
controversy between the advocates of scientific and classical studies. 
We were particularly struck with the fairness of this presentation. It 
is just what those who know Dr. Taylor,—his learning, his ability, his 
candor,—would expect of him. Then followsa series of the ablest essays 
and addresses which have recently been published on this subject both in 
England and in this country. We have thus, in a convenient, compact, 
and permanent form, just what every prominent educator in the country 
needs in his private library. 

In perusing these essays, aside from the finish, the culture, the bril- 
liancy, which several of them exhibit, especially that of the Hon. Hugh 
8. Legaré, two points have seemed to us noteworthy. One is the many- 
sidedness,—if -we may translate a long, but expressive word from the 
language of our German cousins,—which is observable in several of 
them. Nothing belonging to the subject is overlooked. The first 
essay, especially, that of Professor Jones, Principal of King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, seems to be a completely exhaustive discussion. 
Every point in the entire controversy is touched; and the reader responds: 

“ Verba toge sequeris, junctura callidus acri, 
Ore teres modico.” ‘ 

Another feature, which strikes us as prominent in these essays, is their 
entire freedom from all exclusive and narrow views. And, so far as 
we know, this catholicity, may be affirmed of all who have appeared 
as advocates of classical studies. No educational writer of any distinc- 
tion has advocated an exclusive attention to the languages. On the other 
hand, the assailants of the present course of study in our colleges have 
not unfrequently misstated the question at issue, putting it in this form, 
“Shall we have languages or science?’ Just as though we could not and 
should not have both. John Stuart Mill exhibits very clearly the fallacy of 
this statement. ‘‘ This question,” says he, “whether we should be taught 
the classics or the sciences, seems to me, I confess, very like a dispute 
whether painters should cultivate drawing or coloring, or, to use a more 
homely illustration, whether a tailor should make coats or trousers. I can 
only reply by the question, Why not both?” To all who would limit our 
education to modern literature and science, we commend this illustration. 


Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 12mo. pp. 426. 

Janet's Love and Service. By Marcaret M. Ropertson. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo. pp. 581. 


We have read these charming volumes with great interest. Fresh, 
natural, healthful, they are among the best specimens of that class of 
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books, the purpose of which is to inculcate religious truth under the veil 
of fiction. Stepping Heavenward is a woman’s autobiography, beginning 
at her sixteenth birth-day. There is nothing wonderful or romantic 
about her story; it seems just such a one as a thousand persons might tell 
of school days, of faults, of resolutions, of discouragement, of home life 
and experience. One might infer that a book like this must be dull. On 
the contrary it is very fascinating, and whoever begins it will not lay it 
down till it is finished. We can hardly agree with the author on the 
subject of the commencement of the new life in children of Christian 
parents who have been judiciously trained. She would probably say 
that this difference springs naturally from our Baptist views of regenera- 
tion. Doubtless they have their influence, but our theory is not unsup- 
ported by observation. The most marked, thorough, and radical change 
at the time of conversion that we have ever seen, has not been in the 
cases of the immoral and untaught. The man in the Scripture the time 
and circumstances of whose conviction and conversion are most minutely 
related, was religiously educated, and lived in all good conscience before 
God. And the men that we have known of whom the great words of 
the Apostle were most clearly true, “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creation, old things have passed away, behold all things have be- 
come new,” have been men of most exemplary lives previous to regenera- 
tion. In them the difference between walking after the flesh and after 
the Spirit was at once most strikingly manifest. With this exception we 
have read this book with unalloyed gratification, and we beg to offer 
Mrs. Prentiss our best thanks for the pleasure she has given us. 


The Christian Worker. A Call tothe Laity. By Cnarues F. Bracn. 
Lippincott & Co. 


Work For All, and Wages of Working. By Rev. CHarues P. Busu, 
D.D. Presbyterian Publication Committee. 


A Brand Plucked from the Burning, and What God did withit. A 
Sketch of the Life of Robert Annan. By the Rev. J. MacpHERson. 
Dundee. 


Lay Preaching. Sermon by the Rev. Waytanp Hoyt, Pastor of the 
Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, at the first anniversary of 
the “ New York Baptist Lay Preaching Association,” Novem ber 14, 
1869. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


Distinguished titles and honors have lately been conferred upon the 
inventor of chloroform in recognition of the eminent service he has 
done the race in bringing to light an agent which wraps in profound 
and painless slumber the human frame during the time of its greatest 
distress; but with what honors should we crown the man who succeeds 
in awakening the church of Christ, and keeping it awake, to the press- 
ing importance of preaching the gospel, as it was preached in the first 
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century of the Christian era, by the whole body of the membership? We 
hail with gratitude every attempt, however humble, to arouse attention 
to this imperative duty. But we think the book has yet to be written 
which will be the trumpet of a Luther in the ears of the people. In the 
most highly favored cities and towns of this country less than one fifth 
of the population attend upon the ministry of evangelical churches. 
The average of conversions in the Presbyterian churches last year was 
eight persons, and in Baptist churches but nine. The number of men 
entering the pastoral office about equals those yearly laid aside by in- 
firmities and taken away by death. The enormous growth of Romanism, 
Infidelity, and Formalism, chiefly by immigration, is too well known to 
need repetition. In the presence of these facts, the demand for an 
agency from the bosom of the church to carry the glad tidings to these 
vast populations, assumes a magnitude which ought to make it paramount 
to every other in the mind of the intelligent Christian. 

In an era of intense mental activity like this, it would be strange 
indeed if there were not some elaboration of the spiritual mechanism 
for turning men to God; and doubtless the Sunday-school and the Tract 
Society and the Christian Association are performing their work more 
intelligently, zealously, and effectively every year; while the secret use- 
fulness of many an humble Christian adds no inconsiderable impulse to 
the chariot of King Jesus. But we are very far as yet from either com- 
prehending the vastness of the work to be done, or possessing a suffi- 
cient agency to accomplish it. What the world wants is the immediate 
multiplication of an order of men who shall devote themselves to the 
specific work of lay-preaching; by which we mean, the formal proclama- 
tion of the gospel whenever and wherever an audience, be it ten or a 
thousand, can be gathered; in the open air, in the engine house, in the 
homes of the poor, or in the public hall or theatre, anywhere that men 
can be got to hear. These men should be, as far as may be, trained for 
this work, by the individual instruction of pastors, by associations for 
mutual help, by institutes held for their especial benefit, or by a course 
of study, if possible, in a seminary where this may be made a specialty, 
one method being more feasible under given conditions than the others. 

A hopeful beginning has been made in this direction in some of our 
cities. Both from the ranks of the rich and educated, and the poor and 
illiterate, noble workers have entered the field, and the hand of the 
Lord is with them. 

It is a startling evidence how far we have departed from the spirit of 
primitive times and the genius of Christianity, that now so few are found 
at this work, and that he who, like Robert Annan, Henry Varley, Rich- 
ard Weaver, or Granville Moody, meets with success in such labor, is re- 
garded as a vara avis, while some who have not the genius to conquer 
admiration, are fortunate if they escape the reputation of upstarts or the 
charge of running before they are sent. 

No intelligent man doubts that the early Christians all “ preached,” 
each according to his talents and opportunities, and that multitudes who 
never aspired to ordination, were in the habit of telling the story of 
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Calvary to such groups or congregations as they could at any time 
gather. This was just as much a part of Christ’s plan for the world’s 
redemption as the ordained ministry, and whenever the special outpour- 
ing of “power from on high” has swept away conventionalities and 
quickened a primitive faith and zeal, we have witnessed the success of 
lay-preaching as its own vindication. Why such a powerful means 
of saving men should be so little employed, is a question worth pon- 
dering. There is certainly a strange apathy on the part of both ministry 
and people upon the whole matter, and it is not too much to say that in 
some cases there is even a jealous fear lest this Christian and primitive 
method of evangelization, if encouraged, might attain proportions which 
would endanger the prerogatives of the ministry itself. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that the ill-advised utterances of some who 
have thought themselves called to this work, have tended to disparage 
the regularly ordained teachers of religion. It is not unusual to hear 
these zealous gospellers charging the “clergy” with want of zeal, or 
adaptation, or what not. In addition, some who have rendered them- 
selves conspicuous in this kind of labor, have been manifestly the least 
fitted to perform it wisely, their ignorance, arrogance, and rant often 
ringing the whole idea into disrepute. These causes have tended, with 
others, to repress the growth of this species of evangelical labor. The 
times, however, are fully ripe for a systematic and thorough develop- 
ment of the preaching talent among our laymen, and it will be a glorious 
day, for the church when her reserved forces are thus marched to the 
front full drilled for this high service. J. 8. KEnnarp. 


The Claims of Biblical Interpretation on Baptists: Being the Inaugural 
Address of the Rev. C. H. Toy, on his Induction into the Professor- 
ship of Old Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Greenville, 8.C. September Ist, 1869. 


This excellent address is by a youthful scholar anxious to magnify his 
department, and exceedingly well able to do it. We give the concluding 
paragraph: 


The problem in Hermeneutics which the Christian world has to solve, is the blending into 
harmony and symmetry of the co-existing intellectual and spiritual elements of interpreta- 
tion.‘ We have seen how the two tend to hold alternate sway, as indeed our whole life re- 
solves itself into a harmonizing of contradictions. In this case, to attain to perfect unity of 
principle, we should need perfected intellect and sanctified heart,—a consummation towards 
which, if ‘it be not attainable in this life, we must always strive, and every approach to which 
is ‘a blessing. We have shown sympathy with both branches of the problem,—have shown 
that we value both the illumination of the Spirit and the results of learning and thought. 
Let us strive to lay hold of both and unite them in a life of holiness. The beginning of our 
work must be a reverent love for the Holy Scriptures, because they are the revelation of the 
Most High God, because they announce to man deliverance from sin and wrath, because they 
are the-embodiment of all that is beautiful and good and true. Approaching them, then, 
with humility, and in their study consecrating ourselves to God, body, mind, and soul, we 
have ‘the promise that we shall rise to continually higher and higher heights of knowledge. 
We’ are thahkful for the light which God has permitted men to see,—men learned and un- 
learned,—men of action and of contemplation —preachers and hearers,—light beaming won- 
derfully onthe simplest mind that interpreted the word by its own experience,—emerging 
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from some patient analysis of argument or investigation of words,—in all ways and at all 
times men have been blessed by the Holy Spirit. But there is no need to measure the possi- 
bility of blessing by the experience of the past, or to put any bound to it. The Holy Spirit 
has a method of interpretation; his law is that we work as if all depended on us, and trust 
as if nothing depends on us. In one or other of these injunctions we have all failed. And 
if God vouchsafe such ample harvest to our failure, what would he not grant to our obedi- 
ence! There is, for each of us, and for all together, the possibility of higher attainments in 
the future; views of the glory of the divine word which shall fill our mouths with praise; 
wonderful things to behold in the law; glimpses of fulness and delights unutterable; a pre- 
paration of mind and heart for the life to come, where we shall enter on a higher study of 
the same truths, where, with purified and exalted natures, we shall spend eternity in a 
constantly progressive contemplation of the same inexhaustible revelation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


D’Aubigné has given us no volume more interesting than the tenth of the History of the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, and the fifth of the Second Series, just published by 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp.470. It should by all means be read in connection with 
Froude. From the same house we have Lightand Truth; or Bible Thoughts and Themes. 
The Acts and the Larger Epistles. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. pp.413. Short discourses full 
of truth and unction. The Shepherd of Israel; or Mlustrations of the Inner Life. By the Rev. 
Duncan MacGregor, minister of St. Peter’s, Dundee, Scotland. pp. 339. A worthy successor 
of the holy McCheyne. Sorrow. By John Reid. pp. 273. Little Effie's Home. pp. 266. 
Carter's juvenile books need no commendation Nichols and Noyes send us Pater Mundi; or 
Modern Science testifying to the Heavenly Father, being, in substance, lectures delivered to 
senior classes in Amherst College; by the Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., author of “ Ecce Colum,” 
12mo. pp. 294. The first volume contains eight lectures, fresh, earnest, and powerful. The 
title is a misnomer. Is the world God’s Son? Randolph publishes Evenings with the Sacred 
Poets; a series of quiet talks about the singers and their songs. pp.495. Full of information 
concerning Christian poetry in all countries and in all ages. Immortality, the Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1868. By I. J. Stewart Perowne. Four Lectures, careful and well-considered, on 
the great problem of a future life, discussing the theories of materialism, pantheism, spiritual- 
ism, the hope of the Gentile, the hope of the Jew, the hope of the Christian. Health and Good 
Living is the title of a sensible book by W. W. Hall, M.D. Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
pp. 277. Weare somewhat surprised that the American Unitarian Association should put 
its imprint on Every-day Subjects in Sunday Sermons. By Robert Laird Collier. The Uni- 
tarians profess to understand the position and belief of religious denominations, and to repre- 
sent them without prejudice. How truthful Mr. Collier’s ideas are, may be judged by the 
following sentence, p. 76: ‘Here we have a great denomination of Christians, excluding 
the whole world from Jesus’ communion, and sitting down together to remember the Master 
in eating bread and drinking wine, and shutting up the kingdom of heaven against all bodies 
(sic) which have not been, with priestly (sic) hands and charm-like words, immersed in 
water; and furthermore, spending thousands of dollars yearly in printing a new Bible, all 
with the intent to get it to speak some other meaning into the old word “ baptism,” as if the 
kingdom of heaven could, in any sense, be opened or closed by water, much or little.” Will 
the managers of this Association of liberal Christians find in any volume bearing the imprint 
of the denominational society of the bigoted Baptists any sentence referring to the Unitarians 
which bears any relationship to this statement of Mr. Collier's? We will, for once, lay aside 
modesty and recommend among other things the perusal of the QUARTERLY’s notice of Noyes 
Translation, vol. 3., p. 370, commencing “In the death of Dr. Noyes, Biblical learning 
lost one of its most diligent and successful cultivators.” Misread Passages of Scripture. By 
J. Baldwin Brown. Carter & Lanahan. 12mo. pp. 129. This is a reprint of an English 
work and would be valuable if 1t were what the title imports. A discussion by a competent 
hand of passages commonly misunderstood, would be welcome. Mr. Brown's book is merely 
Mr. Brown’s opinion of texts that have been the subjects of thought and controversy for ages 
such as “ My kingdom is not of this world.” The plane of thought is, religiously, a very low 
one, and we find little that has not often been said. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of “The Gates Ajar.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mo: pp. 295. Letter and 
Spirit. Winchester Lectures, by Richard Metcalf. Boston: American Unitarian Associa. 
tion. pp. 186. Twelve Lectures designed to answer the questions ‘‘ What do Unitarians be. 
lieve? Why do they believe it? And How do they explain the Bible passages which are 
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used to teach a different faith?” The Lectures are on The use of Creeds, One God—the 
Father, What think ye of Christ, The Son of God, The Holy Spirit, What is Man, The Un- 
quenchable Fire, The Day of Judgment, Salvation, The New Birth, The Life that now Is, The 
Life that is to Come. Draper, Andover, publishes Archbishop Whately’s well-known Essays 
on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. These Essays are published with the 
sanction of the author: they are reprinted from copies furnished to the American Publisher 
by him, and contain his latest revisions. The volume includes also Historic Doubts relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte; a capital satire on much of the current religious skepticism. Scrib- 
ner’s Illustrated Library of wonders has reached The Sun. By Amedee Guillemin, author of 
the ‘“‘Heavens.” 12mo. pp. 297, with 58 Illustrations. The Gospel of the Kingdom; a king- 
dom not of this world; not in this world; but to come in the heavenly country of the resur- 
rection from the dead, and of the restitution of all things; by Senior Harvard, Philadelphia. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 8vo. pp. 463, is a book we do not profess to under- 
stand. Scribner publishes Ancient States and Empires, for colleges and schools, by John 
Lord, LL. D., which endeavors to give in the compass of 645 pages, the salient points, with- 
out theories or comments, of the history of the world from the creation to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Open to criticism such a book must necessarily be; but it will be found a very use- 
ful compilation. In the Question of the Hour; Lee & Shepard, Boston, Dr. Rufus W. Clark 
discusses the relation of the state to religion, the nonsectarian character of the Bible, and the 
alleged violation of the consciences of the Roman Catholic population by having the Bible read 
in our schools. . The Scriptural Terms of the Admission to the Lord’s Supper, by Albert N. 
Arnold, D. D., Gould & Lincoln, 12mo. pp. 121, is one of the very best treatises on communion. 
Clear, candid, logical, it ought to be widely circulated. It is just the book to be put in the 
hands of any inquirer on the subject who can appreciate a perfectly fair argument. Smith's 
Bible Dictionary, American Edition, in its successive parts continues to merit the encomiums 
it has hitherto received. Hurd & Houghton, New York, publish in their usual excellent 
style, A Battle of the Books, recorded by an unknown writer, for the use of authors and pub- 
lishers; to the first for doctrine, to the second for reproof, to both for correction and for in- 
struction in righteousness. Edited and published by Gail Hamilton. The London Quarterly 
Review for January: 1. The Holy Grail. 2. Life Assurance Companies. 3. Lecky’s History 
of European Morals. 4. The Land Question in France. 5. Era of George the Second. 6. 
New Zealand and our Colonial Empire. 7. Papal Infallibility. 8. Miss Austen and Miss Mil- 
ford. 9. The Byron Mystery. 10. The Irish Cauldron. The Edinburgh Review: 1. Froude’s 
History of Queen Elizabeth. 2. Geological Theory in Britain. 3. Memoirs of Gen. von 
Brandt. 4. Sir Charles Adderley on Colonial Policy. 5. John Calvin in Church and State. 
6. London Topography and Street-nomenclature. 17. Veitch’s Memoir of Sir William Ham- 
ilton. 8. The Prechristian Cross. 9 The Irish Land Question. Worth British Review: 1. 
Babylonian and Assyrian Libraries. 2. Swift. 3. The Origin of American State Rights. 
4. Autobiographies. 5. Decentralization in France and Prussia. 6. History of Irish Land 
Tenures. 7. The Repentance of the Tory Party. 8. Contemporary Literature. 








THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 


MIRACLES. 


: =n mission and teachings of Christ and his apostles were authen- 
ticated by two distinct classes of evidence,—miracles, and the 
internal character of the gospel. This last was of little avail in the 
early establishment of Christianity. A perception of its divine char- 
acter was not possible until its moral power had been experienced in 
the heart and over the life. That some degree of the new life was 
essential, St. Paul expressly asserted ;' “We speak wisdom (the di- 
vinely revealed scheme of mercy) to them who are perfect.” The 
“perfect” in this sixth verse is seen in the fourteenth to stand op- 
posed to the “natural man,”—to those who are unenlightened by 
grace, who receive not the things of the spirit, because they are fool- 
ishness unto them. Regeneration is attended with wlwmination. We 
do not affirm it to be invariably so, any more than personal hope and 
peace are the necessary effects of this spiritual change. But light 
and peace are the ordinary fruits of sanctified affections. Illumina- 
tion does not imply a new constitutional endowment. The soul has 
by its very constitution eyes to see, but they see not till opened by 
the anointing of the Spirit. Christ beautifully illustrates this 
idea: “My sheep follow me, because they know my voice.”* This 
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illumination attendant on regeneration is distinct from inspiration, 
with which it is often confounded. Illumination is, to a greater or 
less degree, experienced by all believers. Inspiration by none since 
the completion of the sacred volume, and only by a few previously. 

But convincing and persuasive as these divinely illuminated per- 
ceptions of gospel truth are, something different was necessary to 
begin the work of faith: something striking, like a miracle; some- 
thing that would arrest the attention and overwhelm the natural un- 
belief of the unrenewed heart. Nothing like miracles to do this; 
nothing but miracles could do it. They are not necessarily convert- 
ing; they were not always even convincing. But they are palpable 
and positive, and peculiarly fitted to coerce assent even where the 
consent of the heart is not gained. To call forth new and holy affec- 
tions requires a power penetrating deeper down than the intellect. 
There is, however, something in the unrenewed mind destitute of the 
illumination of sanctified affections to which a miracle makes a direct 
appeal. It must have been often forcible when not saving. The 
judgment and the natural conscience must have been open to its in- 
fluence. Under it, unbelief must often have been made to stagger. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that in the progress of Chris- 
tianity physical miracles and internal evidence changed relations. 
At first the internal evidence was subordinate; gradually however, as 
the moral power of the gospel was personally experienced, and its 
transforming influence on the characters and lives of others clearly 
seen, there was in this recognized a moral miracle, making it not less 
certain that conversion is the finger of God. Miracles now became 
subordinate, and the character of the gospel was the chief proof that 
it was of heaven and not of men. Henceforward miracles are seen 
in the distance, and regarded as essential evidence only through well- 
authenticated history. Their testimony is now confirmatory. These 
two kinds of evidence are each independent sources, unlike but won- 
derfully corroborative of each other; when united they have a dovetail 
relation and strength. 

We see why miracles were wrought. They are always important, 
whether facts of history or of perception. To begin the work of 
faith they were essential. They have a fundamental character for 
all whose culture enables them to understand their nature and 
historical certainty. 

Names. 

These extraordinary events receive in Scripture several designa- 
tions; no one of which gives the full idea which we attach to a 
miracle; but each gives a particuler feature, and from all united 
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we obtain the complete conception. Wonders (davydera), prodigies 
(r%para), powers (ddvapers), works (Zpya), signs (oyuéca). The first 
two of these terms, wonders and prodigies, have a common meaning, 
something inexplicable, applicable to an event resulting from some 
unknown cause, or aii effect without a cause. God’s special agency 
need not necessarily be recognized, in such events, or if thought of, 
not acknowledged. The event is not only unusual, strange, but un- 
accountable. The superstitious seem instinctively to associate with 
it some religious dread; a sense of helpnessness and conscious guilt, 
as well as the feeling of fearfulness. There is nothing in either which 
conveys to our minds the idea of a miracle: an extraordinary exer- 
tion of divine power. They reveal to us our own ignorance rather 
than the causative energy of the true and only God. These wonders 
disclose to us an wnknown power. True miracles are signs of the 
presence of the known God. Though true miracles are often in the 
New Testament designated by these terms (wonders, prodigies), the 
terms do not necessarily affirm an essential miracle; but powers, 
works, and signs do. The underlying idea is the power of the only 
Almighty God; works which none but an Almighty Being can per- 
fora; all wrought as signs of his presence and attestation. 


Definition. 


There are given by writers on miracles a variety of definitions; 
none more simple or more easily understood than that it is a change 
wrought by God in the order of nature in attestation of some truth 
which he desires to have known. 

Perhaps none are more scientific in their form or import than the 
following: A miracle is the existence of a physical consequent which 
has either efficient cause for its sole antecedent; or efficient cause in 
connection with an extraordinary physical antecedent (second cause) 
wrought as a sign of some moral truth. 


Distinction between Efficient and Second Cause. 


By efficient cause is meant the will or energy or power of God. 
By second cause or physical antecedent is meant that, whether in 
matter or mind, which uniformly precedes some given change in 
nature. These second causes are not perceptible in nature, either 
when still or in change. But God seems to have endowed his works 
with certain properties by virtue of which, when properly adjusted, 
that is, according to an established rule, a definite effect invariably 
follows (miracles excepted), so that like causes produce like effects, 
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But the question may arise, What isa second cause? We might ask, 
What is cause of any kind, first or second, efficient or dependent? 
Should the reply be, power, we still ask, What is power? Who knows 
what it is except by its effects? Is it a notion? If so, it works 
strange results. Without perplexing ourselves, however, with this 
unanswerable inquiry, let us search for its residence. It is well 
known not to reside in any one object. There must be two or more 
objects, and those properly adjusted to be or make a cause. How 
shall we express it? Shall it be a cause, or make a cause? Who 
can give us light? Does it reside in the objects themselves, or in 
their relation to each other, or in both objects and relation? How 
mysterious! How dark the subject! How unsatisfactory the in- 
quiry! The spark alone, however glowing, is not cause. It will not 
explode of itself. Nor will powder alone, however dry or perfect its 
composition or properties, explode. For explosion there must be con- 
tact of the two subtances. What and where then is the power, that 
is, the cause of explosion? Who knows what it is, or where it is? 
The cause of animal strength admits of similar inquiries, which are 
equally difficult of solution. Food gives strength to the muscles; 
but not unless deposited in a stomach in a normal condition, any 
more than if laid on the back of the hand. The vegetable seed is 
said to have in it the germinant principle, but it never does ger- 
minate unless it fall into the ground and die. It may be said. there 
is in the seed a germ endowed with the power of life. If so, why 
does it lie alone in the folds of the mummy centuries undeveloped ? 
It must be united with something else to be or become a cause. It 
must be brought forth and die before it lives and grows. Who 
then can detect the cause as a real something? This leads to the 
conviction that all power, all absolute causation, is not found in 
nature, but in God, the author of nature. .We call it power or 
energy not because we know what it is, but because we know 
what are its effects. By our mental constitution we know,—we 
cannot but know,—that the effect must not only have an antecedent, 
but an adequate antecedent; that is, power,—power coming from 
some invisible source. The Bible assures us that this invisible source 
of power is Jehovah, infinite in every other perfection as well as in 
power. To this, reason gives assent and the Christian heart its con- 
sent. Second causes, therefore, are only the regularity with which 
God puts forth his power. For the benefit of his creatures he ordi- 
narily puts forth this power in connection with’ a perceptible adjust- 
ment of the objects which he has created and upholds. He can, 
however, and in miracles he does, exert this energy, and effect 
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changes without such an adjustment. God is ever present in all his 
works, either the sole cause, or, as some think, energizing second 
causes, by means of which the universe is filled with ceaseless cur- 
rents of change and life. Hence, though efficient cause may be 
exerted alone, as it was in creation and often is in miracles, second 
causes never are and never can be. God must be really and inti- 
mately present in these second causes, as is seen in opening the eyes 
of the blind by the application of inefficacious clay. 


Final Cause of a Miracle. 


The universality and invariableness of nature’s laws are too obvi- 
ous to need proof. It is worthy of note also that God has given in 
the constitution of his creatures a counterpart. Creatures involun- 
tarily believe—man by intuition,—brutes, perhaps, by instinct,—in 
this regularity of nature’s operations. This gives rise to the difficulty 
of believing in miracles. There springs up, at once, in the mind a 
counter presumption ; and before we can believe in a miracle this pre- 
sumption must be overcome. It can be, and often is overcome. The 
child instinctively shrinks from a threatened fall, and even when 
there is no real danger seeks to avoid it.. Reason and reflection, 
however, overcome this mistaken apprehension. One law of nature 
triumphs over another. The final cause of this invariableness and 
universality of natural laws, as well as of our spontaneous expecta- 
tion that the future will be as the past, is manifest, viz., that intel- 
ligent creatures may anticipate what is to be. Both the facts and 
the correlated constitution are practically indispensable. Without 
them we should need, at every moment, a revelation from God,— 
divine direction in every act of life. This uniformity in the opera- 
tions of God in nature is not necessarily realized; but is realized to 
an extent sufficient for all practical ends. Seed sowing and harvest- 
ing are united by a natural law; but not every kernel falling into 
the ground ripens into a harvest. The modified and practical law 
is: “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand, for thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” God has nowhere 
promised, either in our constitutions or in his word, that he will 
never vary his mode of operating; that he will not for sufficient 
reason do a strange work. He would not suspend the natural order, 
that is, perform a miracle, if a higher good would not result. The 
plane of moral good is unspeakably higher and holier than physical. 
While these occasional interruptions of natural law (made for a wise 
and manifest reason) do not impair the practical value of natural 
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laws, they do reach a higher good, one extending into eternity. 
The life is more than meat. 

This is the final cause of a miracle,—the reason why God some- 
times puts forth his power without regard to established second 
causes; it is the only supposable means of confirming the truths of a 
divine revelation. There were occasionally other reasons ; benevo- 
lent, as in the miraculous feeding of the multitude, in opening the 
eyes of the blind, and in kindred beneficent acts; or penal, as in call- 
ing down fire from heaven to consume the captain of fifty with his 
fifty, and in the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira. Another 
object of a miracle was to arrest attention. The insensibility of men 
to the truth and claims of religion makes necessary some wonder, 
something that will startle. Sin has produced a profound slumber 
from which the world needs to be awakened. But, as we have said, 
its chief object is the confirmation of some revealed truth, or a 
voucher for the claims of some one of God’s servants commissioned 
to proclaim his will. This is worthy of God. A seal to a revela- 
tion which he may condescend to give us is unspeakably important; 
as important as the revelation itself; since without such a seal the 
revelation would have no authority to bind the conscience or to in- 
spire hope. God would not thus interfere with order, save for a 
greater good, much less would he do it in confirmation of a false- 
hood. Our ground of confidence here is the divine benevolence and 
veracity. Wicked men may be the agents of a miracle, as was Ba- 
laam in his remarkable prediction of the future Messiah. This was 
a miracle jn its truest dignity; but neither a bad man nor a good 
one can perform a miracle except in confirmation of truth. God 
cannot lie. Ifa miracle be wrought in answer to the wishes of a 
creature who is of himself powerless, in confirmation of any declara- 
tion of his, that declaration, be it what it may, is true. There would 
be no miracle otherwise. God will not give a false “sign.” No 
higher evidence can be given that anything is true. We are bound 
to believe it if a doctrine, and to obey it if a command. 

We consent, therefore, to the current belief of the great body of 
the Christian world: that a miracle is proof of any proposition in 
attestation of which it is wrought. 


Apparent Exceptions. 


To the above conclusion there is, it must be conceded, at least one 
apparent exception. It is, however, not difficult to show this not to 
be an exception of any practical force. We feel compelled to admit, 
without serious hesitation, that the Egyptian magicians wrought 
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physical effects as real as those of Aaron, but under such modifying 
circumstances as to rob them utterly of their character as signs. 
Their rods became living serpents as really as Aaron’s. But so soon 
as Aaron’s serpents ate up theirs, the sign in theirs was destroyed; 
and may we not say, more too. We cannot doubt, nor have we any 
motive for it, that they, as well as Aaron, turned the water into 
blood so that the fish died and stank. But the force of their miracles 
as signs was neutralized when, on stretching out Aaron’s rod, the 
dust was quickened into lice, which they failed to do. They saw in 
this, and in all the subsequent miracles what was not in their own, 
the finger of God; and, strange to say, were honest enough to con- 
fess it. Here was a confessed victory of miracles. In this victory 
God gave the required sign. It was the seal stamped on the com- 
mission of Moses and Aaron, as the appointed saviours of his chosen 
people. It was so understood by the magicians themselves. But 
why did God enable these magicians, men of lying wonders, to per- 
form a miracle? Why not give to Aaron the power and withhold it 
from them? As God has given no reason, it may be presumption 
in us to assign one. The most we can do is to make a supposition. 
As this superstitious people believed their magicians had supernatural: 
power, to have made Aaron’s works a sign, it would have been indis- 
pensable either to have corrected this prevalent error by a mi- 
raculous influence on their minds, or to have done as he did. He 
chose the latter, a method equally effectual, and to our judgment 
more natural. 


Test of a Miracle. 


Whether miracles are genuine or spurjous is to be decided by the 
same tests that are to be employed in proof of any other physical 
facts. They profess to have been wrought, as we have seen, to con- 
vince men of the divine origin of revealed religion. These truths 
are spiritual, and for a right apprehension and appreciation of them 
are required not only appropriate mental faculties, but that spiritual 
illumination of which sanctified affections are the necessary medium. 
The ox distinguishes form and color. To his eye, the violet may be 
as unlike the lily as to the eye of man; but to see and enjoy the 
beauty of either, a higher faculty, an aesthetic gift, is essential. The 
same is true in a more striking degree as to moral truths and those 
specially of revealed and spiritual religion. The truth as it is in 
Jesus, though based on the fundamental and prevalently recognized 
idea of right and wrong, is nevertheless distinct and peculiar, per- 
ceived not only by the intellect but by the eye of the heart; while 
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miracles, which are the “signs” of the truth of these saving doc- 
trines, address themselves to the same intellectual faculties which we 
habitually employ in acquiring a knowledge of the affairs of daily 
life. We are not, we cannot be, more certain of the presence of in- 
dividual members of our family, of the food on our tables, or of the 
furniture in our rooms, than those who experienced or witnessed the 
miracles of Christ and his apostles must have been as to the reality 
of the facts. Whatever there is in religion which transcends our 
mental reach belongs rather to the nature of the subject than to the 
method-of acquiring a knowledge that it is true. We are often 
capable of testing the evidence when we cannot fully apprehend the 
object attested. 


Faculties of Knowledge by which a Miracle is Apprehended. 


The only element in a miracle which we consider in this discussion 
is the facts. These facts address only a limited number of the intel- 
lectual faculties. But these are the ones most frequently exercised 
in the unquestioned knowledge of common matters. Miracles are 
strange events; but there is nothing strange in the method of know- 
ing them. This is an essential idea, and must not be overlooked. 
The faculties of knowledge in habitual use are perception, conscious- 
ness, the intuition, memory, and judgment. On the validity of their 
testimony we rely when we are confident that we know ourselves and 
what is going on around us. The first three are infallible. There is 
no such thing as a “‘false perception.” From what they truly testify 
to, we often infer what is not true. It is the inference and not the 
perception,—the eyes, or the ear, or any other organ of sense,—which 
is false. Each of these faculties is the voice of God in man. Their 
revelations of the outer world are the infallible teachings of God. 
This is invariably true when the mind and body are in a normal state. 

Consciousness, with equal accuracy, daguerreotypes what is trans- 
piring within,—our thoughts, feelings, convictions, and purposes. All 
ignorance or error here is attributable to other states of mind than 
consciousness. 

Intuitions are equally infallible. They also find their proper place 
in testing the genuineness of a miracle. Faith in our personal iden- 
tity and in the necessary connection between effects and their appro- 
priate causes is constitutional. God has not made us in these to 
deceive ourselves. 

Memory is infallible only within certain limits. But within these 
it is reliable. On its reliableness, men testify under the solemnity of 
an oath. While there are facts which we can and do forget, there 
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are others which we do not and cannot forget. To forget them would 
be as strange as a miracle. It would be a suspension of the natural 
laws of mind. 

Most that has been said of memory may also be said of judgment. 
All the facts being known, the judgment is infallible. If all are not 
known, it is liable to err. Certain actions lead me to suppose a man 
my friend. Did I see deeper into his heart, I would know him to be 
my enemy. On the other hand, too hasty judgment not unfrequently 
excites suspicion (which is an act of judgment) that one is my enemy 
whom a more thorough knowledge of his real feelings,—hidden facts, 
—might prove to be a genuine friend. We repeat, the facts being 
known, the judgment is reliable. In miracles, however, the facts 
cannot be mistaken. There is here no ground for false judgment. 
The first three faculties, perception, consciousness, and intuition, all 
infallible, must have been constantly, freely, and necessarily exer- 
cised. If men, in the presence of such events, should try to be 
mistaken they could not be. 


Application of these Tests. 


We are now prepared to apply the foregoing principles of evidence 
to some of the miracles of the New Testament. Our position is, that 
the Christian miracles were such events as could have been tested at 
the time they profess to have been wrought. Deception must have 
been impossible under any ordinary degree of attention. Many of 
them, if not all, were of such a character as to compel attention. 
Many of the witnesses professed to be themselves the agents of these 
miracles; others the subjects. Paul claims to have both witnessed 
and experienced in his own person, mentally and physically, one of 
the most palpable; one in its consequences unspeakably more im- 
portant than the resurrection of Lazarus, concerning which Spinoza 
said, could he be assured of its truth, he would become a Christian. 

It is also worthy of notice that these physical facts, if true, must 
have often addressed several of these faculties of knowledge at the 
same time, and ordinarily the simplest and those least liable to 
deception. 

The miracles were numerous and greatly varied in their character, 
all increasing the improbability of deception. Perhaps the simplest 
and most easily examined is that of the opening of the eyes of the 
man born blind. It is not our design to examine all its peculiarities, 
but the facts only. We shall apply to it the tests given above, and 
consider whether the witnesses could be deceived. Our object is to 
show that either the miracle was genuine, or that the witnesses,—the 
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apostles and many others,—testified a known falsehood, and so were 
the basest of men. The argument presses us to this extreme conclu- 
sion. There is no other alternative. It is positively, inevitably one 
or the other. The reader will see that our object is single. There 
can be no deception. It is truth or falsehood. 

Jesus spat on the ground and made clay of the spittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash 
in the pool of Siloam. He went his way, therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing. Here were two second causes: clay, with which his 
eyes were anointed, and the waters of Siloam, in which he washed. 
Neither was an established second cause. Both were extraordinary, 
showing that the real cause was in Christ’s will. 

But let us confine our consideration to the facts. Whether real or 
pretended, we affirm they could have been tested at the time. To 
several of the witnesses, ignorance would have been itself a miracle. 

There were, besides the twelve apostles, four distinct classes of 
witnesses in this case.' The supposition of a collusion between them- 
selves, or between them and Jesus, is simply absurd. The character 
of the testimony is as varied and as independent as are the classes 
themselves. 

First. The man on whom the miracle professes to have been per- 
formed could not have been deceived. He must know whether he 
had been blind from his earliest recollection, and now suddenly saw. 
The faculties of perception, consciousness, the intuitive belief of per- 
sonal identity and memory, one and all, must have been in this case 
infallible. Neither one could prove false. That all should prove so 
would be to intensify an impossibility. When he said, Whereas I 
was blind, now I see; if the fact was not as asserted, he must have 
told a known falsehood with no conceivable reason. 

In the second place, the parents must have been certain whether 
this was their son whom they had brought up till “of age,” and 
whether he had been through all these years of infancy, childhood, 
and youth, blind, demanding from them and receiving that parental 
eare peculiar to such an infirmity. The consciousness of the young 
man could not have been shared in by the parents. But mental 
faculties equally infallible must have made their testimony equally 
reliable. The difference in the appearance and movements of a man 
seeing and one blind is unmistakable. Even a blind man, Dugald 
Stuart says, can distinguish the blindness of a horse by the clack of 
his tread on the pavement. And shall not these parents know the 


1 Probably the seventy also, who had just returned from their mission. See Robinson's 
Harmony of the Gospels. 
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truth or falsehood of their assertion: ‘We know that this is our son, 
and that he was born blind.” 

Thirdly. The neighbors and former acquaintances give a reliable 
testimony. Some of these speak with confidence that they had 
known him as a blind man, accustomed to sit as a common beggar. 
Others, less familiar with him, confess “he is like him.” Though the 
means of knowledge possessed by this class is not so satisfactory as 
that of the young man himself or of his parents, it is highly corrobo- 
rative, and would have great, if not decisive, weight in any civil 
court. 

Finally. The last class of witnesses is his accusers. 

How easily could they have proved his continued blindness had he 
pretended to sight of which he had none.. Nor would they have suf- 
fered such a pretension to have gone unexposed. They did at first 
doubt his former blindness, but were assured on the testimony of the 
young man, his parents, and acquaintances. They cast him out of 
the synagogue, not because of detected fraud, but because he was 
“altogether born in sins.” They were stung with wounded pride, 
which is naturally violent as well as unjust. 

The facts connected with this miracle are so patent, they lie so 
plainly open to the simplest and surest faculties of knowledge that, 
as has been said again and again, ignorance itself must have been a 
miracle. There is not one point important as a test which must not 
have forced itself on the minds of these witnesses. It is not a mere 
rumor, not a slight of hand, not something seen in the twilight or 
night, or in some sudden bewilderment of the mind; but cool, delibe- 
rate testimony of physical facts, as plain, as certain as the distinction 
between darkness. and light,—as unmistakable, may we not say, as 
our own existence? 

Our space will forbid an equally exact analysis of other miracles. 
Nor is it necessary to the conviction of candid minds. There are, 
however, distinct facts in many of these miracles to which an easy 
application can be made of these principles of evidence. They are, 
if possible, more readily appreciated than those in the miracle just 
examined. . There are physical facts, in raising the dead to life, which 
seem more marked signs of divine power, though they are not more 
so in reality. It would be puerile to inquire whether there could 
have been any mistake as to the real existence of Lazarus either be- 
fore or after his professed death and burial. If people believed there 
was such a man living at any time, then there was such a man. The 
“many Jews” who came to Mary and Martha to comfort them be- 
cause of their brother, did not mistake as to there being such a man. 
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And the “much people of the Jews” who, six days before the cruci- 
fixion, came to see Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised from the dead, 
and because he had raised him from the dead, must have known 
whether he was a real, living guest at the feast where his sister Mary 
broke the box of precious ointment. To have supposed what was 
not true in this case would have been the part of madmen, and not 
of enthusiasts. To believe that the death of Lazarus was feigned, or 
a syncope, shows to what unbelief can be reduced. Unbelief comes 
to be faith incredible. In hasty burials, the living have been de- 
posited with the dead; but there is probably not one instance in 
millions. The sisters supposed him dead; “by this time he stinketh, 
for he hath been dead four days.” Those who prepared him for the 
burial must have had all but positive knowledge on this point. De- 
ception is next to impossible. There is in the dead a cadavarous 
appearance, a rigidity of muscles, and stiffness of joints, which are 
next to infallible signs. Then add to this that the restoration to life 
was not only foretold, but sudden and complete. To believe this to 
have been feigned or a swoon requires faith of miraculous strength. 
But let us consider for a moment the facts in the death of Christ. 
Several, including the apostles, were familiar with him for many 
months; had been with him during his remarkable trial, varied and 
malicious; saw him delivered up to his enemies, and led away to be 
crucified. They had seen him, bearing his cross, and, fainting under 
its weight, assisted by a stranger; they gazed on him with mingled 
feelings of grief and fear, as they saw him on his arrival at.the place 
of execution, nailed, hands and feet, to the cross, and in the usual 
manner, that cross, with its divine burden of a world’s sacrifice, 
efected and made stationary. Here can be no mistake. The evi- 
dences of his being alive after this scene are less numerous, though 
scarcely less convincing. Christ was seen after his crucifixion and 
burial at or near Jerusalem by the women; by Mary Magdalene 
alone; by Peter and James each alone; by the two disciples going to 
Emmaus; by all the apostles, except Thomas; by all, including 
Thomas; by seven on the shores of Lake Tiberias; by the eleven 
apostles, together with five hundred other brethren on a mountain in 
Galilee; by the eleven who also saw him ascend. Add to this that 
they conversed and ate with him and handled him. It was to this 
palpable, positive, experimental knowledge that St. John so graphi- 
cally refers in the opening of his first epistle: ‘That which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon 
(attentively considered), and our hands have handled of the word of 
life (Christ), declare we unto you.” Here, to BELIEVE is to know. 
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If there was not a living Christ both before and after the crucifixion, 
these men were insane, one and all. But the evidence is not more 
positive or satisfactory than that Christ actually died on the cross. 
His death was as much a reality as his life. The evidences are not 
as numerous, but they are as indubitable. They saw him hanging 
for hours on the cross, witnessed his agony, his feverish thirst, his 
cry of desertion, heard his prayer of forgiveness, they saw him bow 
his head as the dying do. If Christ could, why should he feign this 
well understood peculiarity of death? The cross is not the place for 
silly tricks. But to seal this testament of mercy, the spear pierced 
his side, and blood and water flowed, as if divine providence designed 
to remove the last stone on which unbelief can build. Is there any- 
thing in the history of Christ on earth plainer than that he actually 
died? Did not the Son of man pour out his soul unto death ? 

To say nothing of the moral evidences of the reality of this 
miracle,—the spiritual necessity for it; the long series of predictions 
of this event; not only Christ, but this event concerning Christ, is 
the spirit of prophecy; that he himself foretold that he should be 
lifted up; and that the moral effect of his death is being realized in 
the slow and silent, but certain regeneration of the world; what 
evidence have we of any fact more reliable, or what conviction more 
certainly based upon the fundamental laws of knowledge? If the 
religious world are mistaken in their faith, they are not to blame. 
Better adopt, and done with it, the creed of the skeptic, and doubt 
all evidence except that man himself is a myth, than admit the laws 
of evidence and still doubt that Christ lived in the flesh, and died, 
actually died, on the cross, and afterwards was seen alive; or to 
doubt the reality of the miracles wrought in attestation of the truth 
of revealed religion. 

In reviewing what we have said on miracles, we wish to reaffirm 
the infallibility of those faculties of knowledge which miracles address, 
so that if the witnesses believed, then the miracles were genuine. 
Besides, we wish to call attention to the impossibility of their being 
the effect of any hidden natural cause. There may be natural 
events of whose causes we are ignorant. This was once true as to 
eclipses,—the occasion of superstitious dread to vulgar minds. But 
the raising of the dead to life (repeatedly done, at different places, 
before different witnesses, not chosen, but even enemies, under unlike 
circumstances), can not be the effect of natural laws. We cannot 
believe it. We may deny the fact; but if actually raised from the 
dead, then God did it. Nor does the sudden and complete cure of the 
leper, the paralytic, or the cripple, any less indicate the finger of God. 
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The differences in these examples do not destroy or impair the generic 
' idea of divine power, as distinct from the finite. Noone can do these 
“mighty works” except God be with him. Again, let it not be for- 
gotten that according to our definition, when second causes were 
employed, they were in their nature extraordinary, and not those 
established, and supposed to have a tendency to produce the result. 
A miracle is not the origination of a new order in nature, but a single 
instance of power, out of, or in disregard of the established order. 
The power to create, and to endow this creation with peculiar prop- 
erties, called causation, and also to work a change independent of 
these endowments is the generic idea of divine causative energy. 
We place miracles (as do the Scriptures) as far removed from, as far 
above the exercise of any derived power, of man or angels, as is an act 
of creation. To reason correctly on the subject of miracles, there- 
fore, a sharp destinction must be made between original and derived 
power. This distinction the most intelligent heathen failed to make. 
Hence miracles were not distinguished from mere wonders. Julian 
himself did not doubt the facts, but he made light of them, wondering 
that so much stir should be made about a person who merely opened 
the eyes of the blind, and wrought other similar extraordinary effects, 
The differentia between finite and infinite power was not apprehended 
by him. The growth of the human intellect in the direction of sci- 
ence and logic, is the measure of the increased force of the argument 
from miracles. 

It is now, to minds of exact thought, a moral demonstration. In- 
ferior minds under the light of speculative philosophy and the in- 
fluence of scientific analysis are on this subject in advance of the 
acutest philosophers of antiquity, heathen or Christian. These ele- 
mentary principles are simple and satisfactory. God is the Lord of 
the world not only because he created it, but because he rules it. He 
rules it because it is his. 


Is Conversion a Miracle ? 


By conversion, in the question above, we mean regeneration. It 
frequently has another meaning, that voluntary turning from sin in 
heart and life, which is the fruit of regeneration. But when we 
speak of a sound, or genuine conversion, we refer exclusively to 
that change in the religious susceptibility of the heart, by which 
turning to God, and a holy life, are. made possible. Though the 
soul is in its very nature active, and free in its activity, yet, the 
moral change effected by the spirit of God is as exclusively God’s 
work as if the soul were a passive object acted on. This is often 
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both in common speech and in Scripture called conversion. We so 
use it. Is this a miracle? Good men, we think, sometimes speak 
carelessly, and damage miracles when they deny that regeneration is 
a miracle. We believe there is nothing in regeneration that is above 
a miracle, or below it, or different from it, save that it is not a sign 
of some other truth. The author! of a Treatise on the New Birth, a 
little work in many respects of sterling merit has, we believe, fallen 
into this error. His view of a miracle pained us on reading it. It 
is in a style which an unbeliever might use. Having read with 
profound interest his inimitable little work on prayer, “The Still 
Hour,” having often used it tostir the fire of devotion within, supplied 
the members of our family with it, as also, the pious soldier in the 
army, as fitted to keep alive sweet and holy intercourse with Christ 
amid the temptations of this life, whether at home or in the camp, 
we opened this little volume with an unsophisticated expectation of 
religious delight. Imagine the surprise and regret to find early in the 
volume such passages as the following: ‘‘The world has been very 
slow in learning that miracles are not the grandest disclosure of 
Omnipotence.” No one claims that they are; but that they are as 
grand disclosures as creation itself. Saint Paul designates them as 


God’s “glory.”* Dr. Phelps thus expands this degrading idea of 
miracles: 


The material world contains more sublime displays of power than those 
of miraculous dignity. The siderial universe, swayed by the forces of 

law is a nobler work of God than that in which he said: Sun, stand 
~ thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. . . In 
the animal creation [he says] there is a grandeur of divine working 
which no miracle has stamped upon it. The government of animal na- 
ture by laws which make it as true to God's will as that of a bee in its 
flight, or the swoop of an eagle from its eyrie, is a more illustrious ex- 
pression of the divine mind than the piling up of the quails in the 
wilderness two cubits deep. So inthe world of mind, law is itself a more 
majestic thought than that of the suspension of law. 


Such sentiments pain a mind religiously sensitive, and which has 
been accustomed to read the Bible with the feeling that its miracles 
reveal God. It is the way scorners talk. A spiritualist did recently 
so talk before an audience of young men in a small inland city,— 
within the sound of whose church bells we are writing. The 
language reminded us of this book. Dr. Phelps is a good man. We, 
can not look upon him in any other light. Lovely Christians, however, 


1 Dr. Phelps, of Andover. 
* Rom. ix. 8. See on this Calvin, Beza, Surrettin, Tholuck, Stuart, and Hodge. 
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sometimes betray that they are not inspired. We are now-a-days 
often reminded of the sudden falling off of the apostolic fathers 
from the high plane of the writings of the apostles themselves. In 
the same line of thought Dr. Phelps heads one of his paragraphs, 
“Conversion more than a miracle.” We deem it neither more nor 
less in respect to power, as God only can do either. There are no 
second causes which can quicken either a dead body or a soul dead in 
sins. To renew the soul in righteousness, not to create a new faculty 
of intellect or of feeling, but to make faculties already existing feel 
right and act right, as they have never before done, is a change 
which can be referred to no appropriate cause but God. It is classed 
with creation, neither more nor less; such are created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works. It is not a creation in one sense, it is not the 
calling into existence a new substance; but the giving to this sub- 
stance a new moral character, or perhaps better, a new and indispen- 
sible foundation on which a man can builda holy character. Without 
this God-like foundation man builds on the sand. 

There is, in a miracle, as we have indicated, one element not in 
regeneration. The final cause of a miracle is a “sign” of some moral 
truth. Not so regeneration. Its exclusive design is personal holi- 
ness. In this sense regeneration is not a miracle. Yet we not un- 
frequently use the word miracle not as a “sign” but with exclusive 
reference to its divine power. Dr. Wayland in one of his published 
works so speaks of conversion (if we remember rightly of his own 
conversion). He means obviously that God only can change the 
heart. In that sense it is a miracle. The writer remembers dis- 
tinctly in his early ministry a conversation in which the Doctor called 
the atonement a miracle, and enforced the idea with his inimitable 
perspicuity. He considered penalty the only legitimate effect of sin. 
To separate this connection, a new cause must be inserted. This, 
God only could furnish. This he did by the death of his divine Son, 
which as truly and as gloriously satisfied justice as penalty would 
have done. It was a miracle because it was a special act of God in 
disregard of the established order of moral law; not in violation of 
law, but a special provision to satisfy its righteous claim. This was 
to a young preacher's mind seed-corn, which during the forty years of 
subsequent teaching on this subject has not been without fruit. We 
like this God-honoring expression, because both miracle and conver- 
sion are equal disclosures of Omnipotence. There is, we conceive, 
no analogy between a physical miracle and regeneration or atone- 
ment, except in this simple idea, it is God’s work. Nothing else is 
intended by those who employ the term. 
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John Randolph’s-Conversion not a Miracle. 


John Randolph in a letter to a friend [we quote Dr. Phelps’ book on 
the New Birth] written at a time when his mind was agitated by 
religious inquiry, speaks of a volume which he had then before him, in 
which it was affirmed he says: “ That no man is converted without the 
experience of amiracle.” ‘ Such,” continues Mr. Randolph, “is the sub- 
stance of the author’s faith. A man must be sensible of the working of 
a miracle in his own person. Now, my good friend, I have never ex- 
perienced anything like this. I have been sensible, and am always, of 
the proneness to sin in my nature. I have grieved unfeignedly for my 
manifold transgressions. I have thrown myself upon the mercy of my 
Redeemer. But I have felt nothing like what this writer requires.” 


We say nothing of our surprise at Mr. Randolph’s conversion 
being brought forward as a model of the New Birth. We know 
nothing personally of Mr. Randolph’s religious life or experience. 
We do remember him as a brilliant orator and eccentric wit. There 
are somewhat contradictory accounts both of his life and death. 
This we leave, however. In this letter his repentance seems un- 
feigned, deep, and tender. To all such, if real, we know the promise 
is sure. But there is a sense in which repentance itself is a miracle. 
God gives repentance. That is, the regeneration out of which alone 
contrition springs, is of God, and not of the will of man. It is not 
the effect of any natural second cause. Till the heart is changed, 
that is, made susceptible to right feelings, when the commandment 
comes, sin revives. It requires nothing less nor more than a miracle 
to change the religious susceptibilities of the depraved heart that 
when this commandment comes, repentance shall be excited. We feel 
that Dr. Phelps’ lead does not touch bottom. In our judgment 
rhetoric is an impediment to sound logic, and to metaphysical acute- 
ness: we think also to the plain import of the teachings of the word 
of God. Inspiration is confessedly a miracle, as are all divine revela- 
tions. Is regeneration either more or less so ? 

We have introduced this little volume by Dr. Phelps, on the New 
Birth, because we believe that such teachings not only confuse the 
mind as to regeneration, but degrade miracles, and thus enfeeble 
their force as “signs” of divine truth. As the Bible is God’s 
word, so miracles are his chosen method of attesting the facts. If 
miracles are not among the grand disclosures of Omnipotence, then 
our preaching is vain, and dear reader, your faith is vain. It is 
painful to us, that this serious error, as we deem it, as Edwards, and 
Fuller, and Woods, and all true Calvinists would deem it, together 
with another, if possible, still more serious, the exclusively persuasive 
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power of renewing grace, should be found in a book otherwise so rich 
in religious instruction, and in astyle all aglow. We fear its influence. 
We care not for the name miracle; but we deem a miracle one of the 
grand displays of Omnipotence, and regeneration another. Degrade 
one and we degrade the other. Without the latter there would be 
no holiness on earth. Without the former, there would be no proof 
to confirm the promises made to holiness. While we accept the 
many truths found in this book, we regret its influence as a whole. 
Unmixed error is a foe easily unsaddled; not so, when mixed with 
precious truth. 


RoBeERtT FE. Pattison, 
Urrer Auton, ILL. 











SUBTERRANEAN ROME. 


1. Roma Subterranea Novissima, etc. Opera et Studio Pauli Aringhi 
Romani Congreg. Oratorii Presbyteri. Lutetiae Parisiorum, 
MDCLIX. Two vols., folio, pp. 352, 396. 

2. La Roma Sotteranea Cristiana; descritta ed illustrata dal Cav. G. 
B. De Rossi; publicata per ordine della santitaé di N. S. Papa Pio 
Nono. Tomo I,II. Roma: 1864, 1867. pp. 436, 525. 

8. Roma Sotteranea; or, Some Account of the Roman Catacombs, 
especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto; compiled from the 
works of the Commendatore de Rossi, with the consent of the 
author, by Rev. J. Spencer Norrucore, D. D., President of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, and Rev. W. R. Browniow, M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader & Dyer. 1869. pp. 414. 


HE Rome of to-day is very small compared with the successive 
Romes which are buried under it. The Rome of history, of an- 
cient history, is nearly all underground. One Rome has decayed on 
top of another, and history has been superposed upon history, like 
the successive writings of a palimpsest. Its periods deposit their 
successive layers of dust, like the formations of geology. Twenty 
centuries or more of life, of industry, of architecture, of war, of decay, 
of the material civilization of Rome, are buried in the soil. Some of 
it in distinguishable form, much of it in a mere compost of ruin, this 
splendid structure, rising and falling and renewed through so many 
ages, lies on that historic spot, its very dust drawing to it the feet of 
pilgrims from all civilized lands. Quacumque enim ingredimur, in 
aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus." 

There is a part of Rome which was always underground. A silent, 
hidden city, with its miles of dark streets, with its houses rising story 
above story, with its population of millions, was built there on pur- 
pose for the repose of the dead. Outside the walls, the soil of the 
Campagna is perforated in almost every direction by the labyrinthine 
galleries of this city of death, in which are deposited the earliest relics 


1 Cicero. De Finibus, V. 5. 
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of Christian Rome. On the surface still stand the ruins of many 
mighty structures of Pagan burial. Within the walls are the great 
mausoleums of Augustus and of Hadrian. The Appian Way, once 
the great avenue to the Adriatic and the Hast, has been laid open 
down to the ancient pavement in the reign of the present Pontiff, 
and for a dozen miles at least is lined with the shapeless remains of 
sepulchres. Above them all rises in indestructible mass the “stern 
round tower of other days,” which was the grave of Cecilia Metella. 
More ancient, and nearer the gate, is the tomb of the Scipios. 
Every visitor has looked into the numerous columbaria, where the 
urns containing the ashes of the dead were deposited. And all the 
great highways were cemeteries, lined with stately sepulchres of the 
more illustrious families, and with these receptacles of the ashes of 
the great multitude. Two of these were specially set apart to this 
-use, if we may judge from the allusion of Juvenal, at the end of his 
first satire, to those 


Quorum Flaminia tegitur einis, atque Latina. 


Ten years or more ago excavations were made upon the Via Latina, 
and two most interesting and really elegant tombs opened, which all 
inquisitive visitors now take pains to see.? But nothing among the 
mortuary remains of Rome compares with the catacombs, where for 
three centuries the Christians buried their dead. It is not in art or 
costly splendor that they surpass. The Pagan carved marble, and 
piled it into magnificent sepulchres. The Christian burrowed in the 
ground, and hid his dead in a cavity in the rock, decorated only with 


1 Next to the catacombs, the most interesting relic of subterranean Rome is the church 
discovered in 1857 underneath the present church of San Clemente, at the foot of the Celian 
hill, on the road from the Coliseum to St. John Lateran. The present church is among the 
most ancient and unaltered of all the Roman churches. But it is built above another which 
dates back to a very early period. The excavations disclose walls builtin the Pagan times 
There are several chambers below, which are supposed to have belonged to the house of St, 
Clement, according to tradition the third Bishop of Rome. On the walls are frescoes, the 
largest and earliest outside of the catacombs. 

Among these is one on the wall at the end of the south aisle, representing St. Cyril and 
scenes in his life. In one he kneels, as is supposed, before the Emperor Michael III, before 
starting on a mission to the Chazari in A. D. 848. At right angles with this he is represented 
baptizing a barbarian, perhaps the King of the Bulgarians This person stands in the water 
to his middle. The right hand of St. Cyril is on his forehead, the left on his shoulder, and 
the candidate is inclining backward, as if about to be put under water. The picture belongs 
probably to the end of the ninth century, and not only indicates that baptism was by immer- 
sion at that period, but also in its resemblance to pictures of baptism in the catacombs, spoken 
of farther on in this Article, shows that they were intended to represent immersion and not 
affusion. For an account of this church and of the pictures, see the pamphlet published at 
Rome by Father Mulooly, and Murray's Guide-book for Central Italy, pp. 146-151. 

28tory, Roba di Roma, II, 38. 
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the rude symbols of his faith, and the inscriptions of his piety and 
love. The more splendid structures on the surface crumbled into 
heaps of ruin. But the Christian cemeteries were preserved by being 
under ground, unvisited by the ordinary agents of destruction. They 
take sanctity and historic significance also from their origin and use. 
Early Christianity has left its footprints in their dust. They are the 
monuments not of human mortality but of Christian faith; the signs 
of a new people, a new religion, a newerain Rome. Subterranean 
Rome is Christian, not Pagan, the necropolis and refuge of her early 
church. 

The exploration of this underground city began nearly three cen- 
turies ago. The work of Aringhi, which we have put at the head of 
our list, was its first fruit, as the work of De Rossi, which comes next, 
is the last and ripest product of a truly scientific examination. On 
the 31st of May, 1578, some laborers at work in a vineyard on the 
Via Salaria, about two miles out of Rome, dug unexpectedly into one 
of these ancient and forgotten cemeteries. All Rome rushed to see 
the wonder. A lost clue was recovered.. “On that day,” says De 
Rossi, “‘ were born the knowledge and the name of Subterranean 
Rome.” It was not till 1632 that the world began to receive the 
result of the archaeological studies then commenced. They were 
prosecuted chiefly by Ciacconio, a Spanish Dominican, and by two 
young Flemings, De Winghe and Macarius, both laymen. They 
failed to give the fruit of their researches to the press. It was 
reserved for a young Maltese, Antonio Bosio, at the time of this 
discovery but three years old, to begin on the 10th of December, 
1593, when he was not yet eighteen, and to pursue for thirty-six 
years, with prodigious industry, with great learning, and with equal 
enthusiasm, explorations which justify the honor De Rossi gives him, 
of being the Columbus of this subterranean world. He died in 1629, 
after so many years devoted to this work, leaving it unfinished, and 
no account of it published. He bequeathed his papers to the Order 
of the Knights of Malta, of which his uncle, with whom his youth 
was spent, was Procuratore at Rome. At their expense, and under 
the auspices of Cardinal Barberini, it was published in 1632, having 
been prepared for the press by John Severano. In 1651, a Latin 
translation, “which is not so much a translation as a careless rifa- 
eimento of the much more valuable and rarer original work of Bosio,” 
was published at Rome, having been prepared by Father Paul Aringhi. 
An edition was published in Paris in 1659, the only one we have found 
accessible. Bosio’s work is mainly devoted to the history and topo- 
graphy of the catacombs, rather than to the critical illustration of 
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their contents. After his time, quite to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Fabretti published his account of two cemeteries un- 
known to Bosio, together with their inscriptions, little progress was 
made in archaeological research in the catacombs, while the passion 
for sacred relics led to the plunder of their contents. Boldetti, 
Marangoni, and Bottari, between 1720 and 1754 supplemented to 
some extent the work of Bosio. The eighteenth century, with all its 
ecclesiastical erudition, working over and illustrating the previous 
discoveries, added nothing to scientific acquaintance with subterra- 
nean Rome. It was reserved for an antiquarian of our own day, 
taking up the investigation after three centuries of devastation, to 
complete the work begun by Bosio. In 1852-3, M. Louis Perret, 
under the auspices of the French government, published a work on 
the catacombs, in six sumptuous volumes. But “it is more elaborate 
than thorough, more highly finished than exact,” and has no scientific 
value. Father Joseph Marchi, of the Order of Jesuits, gave the first 
impulse to the revived study of this subject. He published the first 
of three volumes he had projected in 1844. His work was interrupted 
by the political troubles which overtook his Order. But he imparted 
an impulse to one of his pupils, the Cavaliere de Rossi, who has pro- 
duced the most exact, thorough, and scientific work which has ever 
been written upon Subterranean Rome. He aspires to make known 
Rome underground just as Canina and the archaeologists before him 
have tried to reconstruct the Rome of the surface. He is attempting 
to give an accurate topography and a complete history of this vast 
subterranean region. His first publication was a work on the Chris- 
tian inscriptions anterior to the seventh century, including only those 
susceptible of chronological arrangement. The next volume will 
contain those which illustrate the Christianity of their time. The 
third will give the inscriptions according to their locality, together 
with such as are spurious or doubtful, as well as those of the Roman 
Jews. This work will be an exhaustive examination of the more than 
ten thousand extant inscriptions, and its production has been inter- 
rupted by the volumes now before us. The substance of these vol- 
umes has been reproduced in English, in the book named above, pre- 
pared principally by Mr. Northcote, a convert from Oxford to Rome, 
who in 1856 published a small book containing the most trustworthy 
account of the catacombs at that time accessible to English readers. 
It should be added that not the least valuable part of each of these 
volumes is an appendix contributed by the author's brother, Michele 
De Rossi, a man of high scientific attainments, and devoted to a geo- 
logical and architectural examination of these vast subterranean 
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sepulchres. Our knowledge of their method of construction, and 
hence of their origin and use, must be drawn largely from the cata- 
combs themselves. It is by their geological position and their archi- 
tectural form that some of the most important questions in regard to 
them have been decided. 

The name of catacomb has an uncertain derivation, and has no 
particular meaning as applied to these subterranean cemeteries. It 
was not used till the sixth century, and then it simply designated 
that particular place in the Campagna where the cemetery connected 
with the church of St. Sebastian is situated. Fastened to that one 
excavation, it gradually came to designate all similar subterranean 
burial places, not only in Rome, but in Naples, Paris, Syracuse, 
Egypt, and wherever they are found. 

The general character of those in the suburbs of Rome has become 
quite well known. They are galleries excavated in the hills outside 
the walls, usually within three miles of the city, from two to four 
feet wide, and from eight to twelve feet in height. They are on dif- 
ferent levels, in three, four, and even five tiers, one above another, 
crossing and recrossing each other at short intervals, so that within a 
small area they are together of considerable length. Father Marchi, 
though rather wild in his opinions in regard to the extent of the 
catacombs, from mapping accurately about an eighth part of it, con- 
jectured that the length of the galleries in the single cemetery of St. 
Agnes could not fall short of fifteen or sixteen miles. The walls on 
either side are pierced for horizontal graves, or loculi, of different 
lengths, one above another, to the number of four or five, like shelves, 
or the berths in a ship’s cabin. Each of these cavities was once 
sealed up with a tile, or marble slab, in most cases bearing an inscrip- 
tion, and contained the mortal remains of a human being. Now, 
almost without exception, the slab is removed, and the relics are 
gone. Some dust may remain, but the visitor walks through a gal- 
lery of rifled graves. The walls are also pierced with doorways lead- 
ing into small chambers, painted in fresco, and likewise containing 
graves. These frequently are of the kind called arcosolium, having 
an arched recess over a grave hollowed out in the rock, and closed by 
a slab on the top. There are also crypts of larger dimensions which 
at some time have been used as chapels for worship. Shafts, called 
luminaria, gave passage from the surface for light and air, and some- 
‘times opened into two or three eubieula made near each other, in 
some cases apparently to afford space for public worship. These 
chapels are generally about ten feet square, and were not large 
enough for religious service by any considerable company. No large 
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body of people ever resorted to the catacombs, either for refuge or 
for worship. It is in these chapels that the paintings are generally 
found. 

The area of subterranean Rome has been at times very much ex- 
aggerated. The whole region, even from Tivoli to the sea, has been 
supposed to be honeycombed by these excavations. De Rossi quotes 
an opinion that they were connected with every church in Rome. 
Raoul-Rochette conjectured that there was a continuous network of 
catacombs running under the entire surface. But such notions dis- 
regard the lay of the land and the geological formations which neces- 
sarily impose limits on such excavations. Signor Michele de Rossi 
has brought science to bear on the problem, and has established the 
physical conditions under which these cemeteries have been \con- 
structed. The Roman laws required that they should be beyond the 
walls, and convenience required that they should be as near as possi- 
ble. The zone of cemeteries lies within the third mile from the old 
Servian wall. At the sixth mile is the single cemetery of San Ales- 
sandro and none between. Where: no natural obstruction to their 
fusion existed they are found to be separate, though contiguous. 
Thus, for example, the well-known cemeteries of Pretextatus and Cal- 
listus were excavated, the one on the right and the other on the left 
of the Appian way, and run opposite to each other without any com- 
munication. But they have also natural boundaries imposed by geo- 
logy. They could not be in the valleys, where they would be exposed 
to the overflow of torrents, or the filtration of water. Any break or 
depression between the hills would interrupt and insulate them. 
More than that, they are limited by the nature of the rock in which 
the excavations are made. The basin of the Tiber contains three 
kinds of volcanic deposit, and it is only one of them which is suitable 
or generally used for the purpose. These galleries are cut in the 
granular tufa, which is midway between the harder and more ancient 
rock used for building, and the loose and crumbling pozzolana which 
lies above it. It is soft enough to be easily hewn, and yet solid and 
firm enough for walls and arches. The beds of this rock, therefore, 
must determine the extent and depth of the catacomb. Wherever it 
brings up against not only a stream, or valley, but against a forma- 
tion of the harder or the softer stone, it must stop. On account of 
such obstructions, there are few cemeteries on the right bank of the 
Tiber, and those which are on the Flaminian way begin and end 
within the first mile from the city. The left side of the river con- 
tains these deposits in great abundance, although, of course, the 
breaks in the surface, and especially the valleys of the Anio and 
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other streams, limit the extent of their use. -But the Latin, Appian, 
and Ardeatine ways passed through a vast field where, for the 
distance of two miles there is hardly an elevation which had not 
been quarried for a cemetery. Of course without actual exploration 
only a proximate estimate can be formed of the length of these sub- 
terranean galleries. If the area occupied by the catacombs could be 
determined, the number and depth of the galleries, which often run 
below each other in two or three tiers, would still be unknown. 
Father Marchi conjectured, from such elements of the problem as 
were within his knowledge, that there might be eight or nine hundred 
miles of streets and six or seven millions of graves in all these cem- 
eteries. In 1860, Sig. Michele de Rossi published a memoir on this 
subject, in which he calculates that the galleries extend 957,800 
yards, or 587 geographical miles.’ But in the present work, after 
unfolding the geological and architectural conditions involved in the 
question, he declines to make any numerical calculation of the extent 
of subterranean Rome, evidently thinking there are important ele- 
ments unsupplied for the solution of the problem. If the romantic 
notions in regard to the size of this Christian necropolis contract very 
much in the progress of scientific investigation, an immense gran- 
deur still remains, to impress the mind with the growth in Rome of 
that religion in which these sepulchres had their origin. 

For they were the product of Christianity, growing with its 
growth, and out of necessities which it created, and feelings which it 
inspired. Its ideas and its spirit made themselves felt in all life, but 
especially when it was ended, in the disposition of the dead. It sep- 
arated itself from Paganism, and left its peculiar mark even in the 
grave. In the first place, it took some hereditary bias, and followed 
the Jew rather than the Pagan. It was the pagan custom in Rome 
to burn, and not to bury the dead. From Abraham to Joseph of 
Arimathea we find the Jews burying in a grave hewn in the rock, 
and covered with a stone. The body of our Lord was laid in “a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein man never before was 
laid,” and his memory sanctified the method. Moreover, the Jews 
in Rome, from whom Christianity took many of its early disciples, 
had their own cemeteries after the style of the catacombs. Bosio 
describes one on Monte Verde, which he visited in 1602, having the 
seven-branched candlestick and other signs of Judaism, without any 


1 An abstract of the grounds of this calculation is given by Martigny, Dictionnaire des An- 
tiquites Chretiennes, pp. 125-128. We may add that this work is very copious in illustra- 
tions drawn from the Catacombs, and furnishes an excellent fund of information in regard 
to them. 
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Christian symbols.!. But its exploration was neglected, in time it was 
forgotten, and now all trace of it is lost. In 1853 a Jewish catacomb 
was discovered at Venosa in southern Italy, the birthplace of Horace.? 
The inscriptions, many of them, are in Hebrew, and on the slabs cov- 
ering the graves are the golden candlestick, a pigeon with an olive- 
branch, and other Jewish emblems. In 1859 a Jewish catacomb was 
discovered on the Via Appia, near the church of St. Sebastian. It 
resembles the other catacombs, except in the entire absence of Chris- ° 
tian emblems. The inscriptions are mostly in Greek, with unmista- 
kable Jewish expressions and symbols. The presumption from such 
facts is that the Christians followed an existing Jewish method. 
Again, the Christian doctrine of resurrection induced a reverence 
for the dead, and a desire to preserve the buried body in its integrity 
against that event which in the first age was generally thought to be 
imminent. That body which was to be fashioned like unto the glorious 
body of Christ, must be kept in honor, and deposited like his in a se- 
cure and seemly place of rest. Looking continually to Christ Jesus as 
his model, the Christian desired even in his flesh to be “ planted in 
the likeness of his death.” And if, according to the doctrine of that 
apostle who had died in Rome, and whose grave it may be they still 
kept in memory and honor, “neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion,” the whole tendency of the doctrines, and of the religion of the 
Christians, was to inspire a deep and tender respect for the remains 
of the dead. The Roman had his body burned, and the ashes de- 
posited in a columbarium. The Roman Christian, and probably the 
Roman Jew, in obedience to some deep, unconscious sentiment nour- 
ished by his faith, laid the dead body away unbroken and at full 
length, in a rocky bed, as if to sleep. And this made necessary and 
produced the catacombs. In fact, it seems but a natural consequence 
‘ of the rise of the Christian church in the bosom of Pagan society, 
that, with the division, and even repugnance, arising between the two 
classes, to say nothing of persecution even to death, the Christians, 
refusing to mingle in so many other things, should seek a separate 
and exclusive place for their dead. The lines may not always have 
been sharply drawn, so that there could be no possible mixture of 
Paganism and Christianity in their sepulchres. Where, in the same 
family, they had led a common life, probably “in their deaths they 
were not divided.” The columbaria may contain Christian ashes. 
Pagans may have been deposited in the Christian cemeteries. But 
in general the relations of the two were such as prohibit common 
sepulture. The catacombs contain Pagan inscriptions. This is 


1 Aringhi, I, 235. 2 Murray, Guide-book of South Italy, 361, 
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admitted, and requires explanation. The letters D. M., diis manibus, 
are found on the tombs. But De Rossi contends that they are rare; 
that they do not occur till the end of the third century, when says 
Northcote, “they may perhaps have been almost accounted a charac- 
teristic of mortuary inscriptions, and so have been used thought- 
lessly, without any advertence to their real meaning. Or the 
tombstone may have been bought with the letters already inscribed ; 
the surviving relatives who put it up may have been ill-instructed in 
the faith ; or many other explanations might be given.” 

But it is not simply a question of use, of the more or less exclusive 
restriction of these cemeteries to Christian burial. Do their con- 
ception and construction belong to Christians rather than Pagans? 
What was their real origin? Bosio is silent on this question. But 
Baronius, Severano, and Aringhi, a century later, Bottari, and in our 
own century D’Agincourt and Raoul-Rochette held that Subterranean 
Rome was really Pagan work, much of it excavated anterior to Chris- 
tianity, and in order to obtain material for building the city. It has 
been the common theory that the Christians took advantage of exca- 
vations already made, and turned the arenarie of Rome into burial 
places. But Father Marchi started the idea that the catacombs 
were built by the Christians, and for the purpose of burial. His 
theory is sustained by the argument drawn by De Rossi from the 
architectural form of the work, and the nature of the rock in which 
it is found. The excavations are made almost entirely in the granular 
tufa, which is too soft for building, and which would never be used 
instead of the crumbling and loose pozzolana for mortar. There is 
no conceivable purpose for which Pagan Rome could have opened 
such immense galleries in rock of this nature; while it is wonderfully 
adapted to the formation of underground cemeteries. There are two 
cemeteries built in a mere fluvial or marine deposit, more unsuitable 
than the granular tufa for building, requiring substructions of 
masonry to uphold their walls. Moreover, their form indicates an 
architectural purpose. A sand-pit or quarry, where there was only 
the purpose to extract the largest amount of material with the least 
difficulty, would have wide and irregular passages, with no sharp 
angles. It would simply provide space for the removal of sand or 
stone. But in the catacombs the walls are vertical, the passages are 
narrow, so as to just allow two persons to pass each other, they run 
in straight lines, and cross each other at right angles. The catacomb 
of St. Agnes is under a sand-pit, and the contrast between the two 
shows that the catacomb might, by further excavation, be turned into 
an arenaria, but the arenaria could not be made a catacomb. Unless 
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as in the instance of St. Hermes, or St. Priscilla, where the walls are 
built in masonry instead of being cut in the rock, and there is all the 
appearance of an arenaria converted into a Christian cemetery. And 
so the exception proves the rule. Besides, the arenariz contain no 
signs of graves; while no excavation is to be found similar to the 
catacombs without graves. very gallery is excavated for the pur- 
pose of sepulture, and never extends a foot beyond its actual use for 
graves. Every grave is of a size suited to its occupant, whether 
infant or adult, giving probable indication of being cut out at the 
time of its use. 

Against the theory of a Christian rather than Pagan origin for 
these immense works, are brought the difficulties drawn from the 
prodigious labor and expense involved, and from the lack of a suffi- 
cient motive for such an undertaking. It would seem to require 
strong aversion, and strong purpose, on the part of the Christian 
population of Rome, as well as a great number, and even some con- 
trolling necessity, for them to build such a vast necropolis in the 
bowels of the earth. There might be sufficient inducement to turn 
such excavations, if already existing, to a secondary use, but not 
enough to make them for this purpose alone. And further questions 
are raised in regard to carrying on such works without molestation, 
and the disposition of the refuse taken out. But De Rossi con- 
tends that under the Roman laws, burial-places were sacred, and no 
secresy was required. It was not till the time of Valerian, A. D. 
257, that any general edict was issued against the catacombs, and 
then against their use for worship rather than for burial. And 
these cemeteries, immense as they are, were of gradual growth. 
They enlarged as Christians multiplied. Beginning in some small 
area, perhaps under some private garden, the excavations advanced 
only as the necessity for new graves came. And therefore, if the 
Christians were poor, the labor and expense did not come all at once. 
With new deaths, the galleries were pushed further into the rock. 
And a grave underground may have been really less expensive than one 
on the surface. Moreover, this was no strange, unusual method of 
burial. The example of the Jews was before them, and unquestion- 
ably had its influence. They took the idea from the people from 
whom they had derived their religion. And the idea once adopted, 
and the work started, every motive which led them to adhere to their 
faith, and to form a separate community, and build churches, and 
especially to cherish with religious care the bodies of their dead, would 
continue and confirm the custom. The age of persecution, during 
which these works were constructed, would supply motives for their 
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construction, which passed away when the struggle was over, and, as 
we find, subterranean burials ceased. 

The date of many of these works is uncertain, and the history of 
subterranean Rome, in its earlier period, it is not easy to trace. It 
began with Christianity, or perhaps with the first Christian burial. 
But it left no certain record in the catacombs themselves. The 
church very early may have sought some place for the common burial 
of its members, although they were scattered among the millions of 
the mighty metropolis. With occasion, with opportunity, the spirit 
of Christian faith and brotherhood would start such a provision for 
the sepulture of their dead.’ It may have begun with some more 
wealthy family. It may have begun after the pattern of the Jews, 
and enlarged, they little dreaming to what immense proportions the 
thing would grow. Of course De Rossi, accepting the traditions of 
his church, uses them in constructing the history of the Christian 
necropolis, and gives them a weight which does not really belong to 
them. And it is not to be concealed, and it is not surprising, that in 
the atmosphere of Rome, this sagacious scholar, with a scientific 
spirit and method, should feel the more or less unconscious sway of 
the genius of the place, and the traditions of his Church. He does 
not hesitate to clothe some of these graves with apostolic antiquity. 
Some five or six of the cemeteries he believes originated in apostolic 
times, the tradition taking weight from certain marked peculiarities 
which belong to that early period. ; 


When these peculiarities are brought together, they are found to be in 
perfect harmony, not only with one another, but also with what we 
should have been led to expect from a careful consideration of the period 
to which they are supposed to belong. The peculiarities are such as 
these: paintings in the most classical style, and scarcely inferior in exe- 
cution to the best specimens of contemporary pagan art; a system of 
ornamentation in fine stucco, such as has not yet been found in any 
Christian subterranean work later than the second century; crypts of 
considerable dimensions not hewn out of the bare rock, but carefully, 
and even elegantly, built with pilasters and cornices of brick or terra 
cotta; no narrow galleries, with shelf-like graves thickly pierced in their 
walls, but spacious ambulacra, with painted walls and recesses provided 
only for the reception of sarcophagi; whole families of inscriptions with 
classical names, and without any distinctly Christian forms of speech ; 


1 “Tn the first centuries, the church provided itself*for the sepulture of its children. It is 
only after the fourth century that, in order to relieve the treasury of the community of the 
faithful, those who were well-off began to purchase of the fossors a place for the burial of 
themselves and their families. Thus, the formulas emptum a fossore, comparavi locum, etc., 
or any mention of bargains relative to sepulture do not allow us to attribute an inscription 
to an earlier period.” Martigny. Dict. des Antig. Chret. 320. Roma Sott., 101. 
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lastly, actual dates of the first or second century. It is impossible that 
such a marvellous uniformity of phenomena, collected with most patient 
accuracy from different and distant cemeteries on all sides of the city, 
and from authors writing at so many different periods, should be the 
result of accident or of preconceived opinion." 


During the ages of persecution of course the catacombs received 
the remains of the martyrs. They furnished a refuge sometimes for 
Christians whose life was menaced. In times of danger, or on special 
occasions, they may have been resorted to for worship. They were 
dark, gloomy, and insalubrious places. There is a curious passage 
in Jerome’s Commentary on Ezekiel, in which he describes them as 
they were about the middle of the fourth century. 


When I was a boy, [he writes] receiving my education at Rome, I used 
every Sunday, in company with other boys of my own age and tastes, 
to visit the tombs of the apostles and martyrs. Many a time too did we 
go down into the crypts excavated in the bowels of the earth. The walls 
on either side as you enter, are full of the bodies of the dead. It is all 
so dark there, that the language of the prophet seems to be fulfilled, 
Let them go down alive into hell. Here and there a little light, admitted 
from above, suffices to give a momentary relief to the horror of the 
darkness; but as you go forward and find yourself again immersed in 
the utter blackness of night, the words of the poet come spontaneously 
to your mind: The very silence fills the soul with dread. 


Perhaps the reverence for the saints and martyrs, and for their 
ashes, which grew into a worship, had already begun. For with the 
conversion of Constantine a new era began.. Christianity emerged 
from the shade, and felt the change in its outward fortunes. It was 
no longer compelled to hide. Basilicas were erected, in and around 
which the Popes were buried. Their example was followed. Sub- 
terranean burials rapidly diminished. From A. D. 338 to A. D. 360 
two out of three burials appear to have taken place in the subter- 
ranean portions of the cemeteries, while from A. D. 364 to A. D. 
369 the proportions are equal. During the years 370 and 371 there 
was a brief reaction, owing to the desire of the pilgrims to be interred 
in the tombs of the martyrs. For now the catacombs were con- 
verted into a spectacle. Pilgrims thronged their corridors and 
chambers. Pope Damasus aspired to be their restorer. He widened 
the passages, constructed stairs, opened shafts, and especiaily com- 
posed the inscriptions in honor of the martyrs, which were engraved 
on marble in a sharp, unique type, by one artist, and are known by 


1 Roma Sotteranea 75. 
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epigraphists as the Damasine characters. But after a brief furore 
for subterranean interment, this mode of burial falls into rapid 
disuse. Between A. D. 373 and A. D. 400, the subterranean epitaphs 
are only one out of three, and after A. D. 410, the year in which 
Alaric took Rome, scarcely a single certain example is to be found. 

It was not long before they were plundered for relics. Boniface 
IV obtained from the Emperor Phocas, the Pantheon for a Christian 
church, and in A. D. 608 it received its new name of 8. Maria ad 
Martyres. Under its altars were placed twenty-eight cartloads of 
bones taken from the catacombs, and all supposed to be the remains 
of martyrs. On the 20th of July, A. D. 817, Paschal I removed 
twenty-three hundred bodies to St. Prassede. Soon the graves on 
which prayers for rest were inscribed, and where the dead were to 
lie till the resurrection, were empty and desolate. The cemeteries 
were closed and forgotten, and in the fifteenth century only that 
which is now seen under the church of St. Sebastian was open. By 
a happy incident they were rediscovered near the close of the six- 
teenth century, only to be ravaged again. The story of their explo- 
ration since that time we have already told. 

These cemeteries contain, in their inscriptions and their ornaments, 
some of the most significant memorials of early Christian Rome. 
The art and the religion of the day, each inscribed itself more or less 
dimly, on those chambers in the rock. These traces have become 
dimmer with the wear of time and the havoc of religious devotion. 
Archaeology is left to decipher what it can in the relics. Of these, the 
inscriptions are most numerous and most instructive. A large collec- 
tion of slabs taken from the tombs was made under Benedict XIV, and 
placed on the walls of the Galeria Lapidaria in the Vatican,—the 
Pagan inscriptions on one side, the Christian on the other. Another 
collection, entirely Christian, has been arranged on the walls of a 
gallery connected with the Museum of St. John Lateran. Smaller 
collections are found in museums and cloisters. Christian inscrip- 
tions are found scattered through the works of the epigraphists, from’ 
the end of the fifteenth century to our own day, in Griiter and 
Muratori, as well as in Sabini and Marini, the one at the close of the 
fifteenth, and the other of the eighteenth century, whose MSS. have 
been discovered and used at last by De Rossi, whose collection is the 
amplest and most critical for all purposes of archaeology. It is de- 
signed to include all the Christian inscriptions known, in three folio 
volumes, only one of which has yet appeared. 

The sepulchral inscriptions of early Christians in Rome, extend 
over the first six centuries in unequal proportions, and are about 
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eleven thousand in number. Of these, about six thousand belong to 
the first four centuries, and are taken from the catacombs. Of these, 
about four thousand belong to the period before Constantine. Be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen hundred of these are dated; but there 
are only about thirty bearing date prior to the beginning of the 
fourth century. From A. D. 325 to 410, there is a regular series of 
dated inscriptions, amounting to not less than five hundred. A. D, 
410, Alaric took Rome, and of that year no dated inscription has ever 
been found. Of the fifth century, there are about five hundred more 
bearing date. In the sixth century, the number diminishes, and is 
reduced to two hundred. Only seven have been found belonging to 
the seventh century. Up to the time of Constantine, the epitaphs 
are almost entirely subterranean. During the reign of Constantine, 
A. D. 312-337, about two-thirds are from the catacombs. From 
this time the ratio decreases. In the last quarter of the fourth 
century they are little more than a fourth, and during the first ten 
years of the fifth, they are hardly a tenth. After A. D. 410, they 
disappear, underground burial having probably ceased. 

In addition to the primitive inscriptions, there are found on the 
walls the rude scribblings of ancient visitors, which are called graffiti, 
consisting of their names, their good wishes and prayers in behalf of 
friends, and invocations to the martyrs on whose tombs they are 
written. These have been of considerable service, sometimes, as guides 
in tracing the history of the cemeteries in which they are found. 

Though the Latin predominates, about an eighth, prior to the 
accession of Constantine, are in Greek. In Paul’s epistles to and 
from Rome, the larger part of the names he mentions are Greek. 
Dean Milman holds, what indeed is the common opinion of scholars, 
that the Church of Rome, and Christianity at its beginning, was 
Greek, rather than Latin.’ Many Latin inscriptions are in Greek 
characters. In some, the two languages are strangely mixed. One, 
for instance, is given by Perret, in which part of the words are Latin 
and part Greek, though all are in the Greek characters.? To Grecise 
was probably the fashion of the time. Errors in orthography and 
grammar are not uncommon. 

The interest of the inscriptions is in the light they cast on senti- 
ments and manners, on social and historical facts, and on doctrinal be- 
liefs in these early Christian centuries. The knowledge gathered from 
gravestones cannot be very extensive or definite. These inscriptions 
are generally very simple, varying, of course, with the period, and 
with individual taste. In some points they resemble the pagan 
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inscriptions, as is very natural. They could not escape the in- 
fluences and customs common to all Roman life. With the same 
artists, and sometimes from ignorance, or from accidental causes, it 
is not strange that some of the same formule should be retained, 
even to the D. M., the Diis Manibus of paganism. But there are 
also marked differences. Even the names recorded on the graves 
reveal a new influence insensibly affecting domestic custom. How 
great the transition, for instance, from the three names to which 
the aristocratic Roman families clung—of which not a single in- 
stance occurs after the time of Constantine, and but two before,— 
and even from the Aurelii, Cornelii, Flavii, to the Christian and 
almost Puritan single names of the fourth and fifth centuries, such 
as Iker, Edxes, Ayazn, Prudentia, Verecunda, Redemptio, even 
Stercoria', and even Deus Dedit, and Quod Vult Deus!? The 
Pagan inscriptions paraded the titles, the descent, the birthplace 
and citizenship of the departed; for Roman pride, having dim 
hopes for the future, clung to the glories of the present life. But 
these the Christians, in their meekness and their consciousness of 
a higher citizenship, omitted. Out of five thousand Christian in- 
scriptions given by Seguier, only forty-five mention even the country. 
In the Pagan epitaphs, the names of slaves and freedmen occur fre- 
quently ; but although Christianity must have drawn largely from 
this class of the population, the distinction is almost entirely unrecog- 
nized on the graves. There is neither bond nor free, but Christians 
are all one in Christ Jesus. The number of soldiers’ epitaphs is very 
small; whether because the Christians were averse to the military 
profession, and refused service in the Roman army, as has been main- 
tained by some, from other evidence, or because, counting their 
service and soldiership under Christ as supreme, they shrank from an 
inferior title on their graves, it is not easy to determine. The 
Christian faith and hope, of. course, affected the sentiment, and even 
the language of their epitaphs. Christianity altered the face of 
death. The cemeteries beamed with rays of the life immortal. 
Death is considered asleep. Dormit in pace is the common expres- 
sion. Burial was a temporary deposition. While the Pagan wrote 
on the tomb situs, positus, compositus, as if the dead were fixed in 
an eternal home, the Christian put his treasure in the grave with the 
hope of resurrection, and inscribed there deposivws. On no Pagan 
marble do we find the word peace; but in pace is the most common 
of all Christian inscriptions. In fact, it is quite as common in the 
the Jewish epitaphs, and was probably adopted, as the idea of the 
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catacomb itself was, from the Jews. This fact was supposed to inval- 
idate the Romanist inference in favor of prayers for the dead. But 
the Roman Catholic authors accept it, and consider it a confirmation 
of the argument drawn from the use of it in the Christian catacombs. 
The words of Scripture are never engraved on the sepulchres. 

The art of subterranean Rome requires a thorough criticism, 
which is made difficult by the defacement it has suffered, the different 
periods to which it belongs, and by dogmatic prepossessions. It is 
avplied to sarcophagi, to ornamented glass, and to paintings on the 
walls. The paintings De Rossi has divided into five or six classes, 
namely, the symbolical, the allegorical, the biblical, the historical, 
including pictures of our Lord and of the saints, and then of scenes 
in the history of the church, and the liturgical. But through them 
all, as also in the sculptures of the sarcophagi, he traces more. or less 
of the symbolical element. That he finds the doctrines of his 
Church symbolized in many pictures where it is difficult to see any 
symbolic intent, or at least the Roman Catholic interpretation, we 
hardly need to say. Symbolism in the catacombs, as elsewhere, is a 
very uncertain and elastic thing. A symbol is made to mean much 
or little, everything or nothing, according to the fancy and the pre- 
conception of the observer. A vivid imagination, led by theological 
prepossession, can find almost anything in asymbolical painting. That 
the art of the catacombs is typical, much of it, we do not propose to 
deny. That the pictures were intended to be suggestive and instruc- 
tive, they plainly enough declare for themselves. But when the 
latent and recondite idea is sought, it is found because it was carried 
there by the observer, and not because it was put there by the 
artist, or was read there by the Christians of the second and third 
centuries. ; 

There are many symbols whose inner meaning is clear. Their 
spiritual significance is not lost by the lapse of time. They speak a 
universal language, and supply a key for their own explanation. 
Sometimes they are adopted from Pagan art, with a new meaning 
put into them. It was only natural that the Christians should fall 
into an unconscious imitation of Pagan custom in decorating these 
sepulchral chambers, and then that they should adopt similar devices, 
introducing gradually what was peculiar and significant in their own 
religion. Says Mr. Burgon, “They were adorned with symbols and 
arabesque ornaments, not because it was congenial to the mind of 
Christianity so to illustrate the faith, but because it was the heathen 
custom so to honor the dead. Accordingly, you are not certain, for 
a few moments, whether you are looking on a Pagan or a Christian 
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work. There are the same fabulous animals in both, the same 
graceful curves, the same foliage, fruit, and flowers. Birds appear 
in both ; and the peacock (so common in heathen frescoes) is found to 
have been appropriated by the early Christians, whether in allusion to 
the all-seeing eyes of God, or not, I venture not to declare.”! The 
peacock became the Christian emblem of immortality. The horse, 
even the palm and crown, are found on the funeral vases and marbles 
of the ancients, as well as in the Christian tombs. The dove, the 
lamb, the cock, the vine, the ship, the anchor, the lyre, were very 
natural emblems of qualities or facts belonging to religion. Among 
the most remarkable instances of representations derived from 
heathen sources, and the only mythical personage found, is the pic- 
ture of Orpheus playing upon his lyre, and drawing the beasts after 
him by his music. This is in the catacomb of St. Callistus, and it is 
given with accuracy in Tav. xviii. of De Rossi’s second volume, and 
in Plate XI of Northcote’s work. Here, in pictorial form, is the 
same Christian rendering of the story of Orpheus, as setting forth in 
fable our Lord’s power to charm human hardness, which some of the 
fathers adopted. 

But it is from the Scriptures that the art of the catacombs derives 
its principal subjects. How far these are typical, and of what doc- 
trine, will depend on the imagination and faith of the interpreter. 
How far they were intended as symbols, it is extremly difficult to 
tell, That, at a time when few copies of the Bible existed, and 
reading was not a common acquirement, and when art was employed 
to tell to the eye the sacred stories of the Old Testament, there 
should be the simple purpose of reproducing them, as interesting, 
and suggestive, and even sacred to Christian minds, without employ- 
ing them to symbolize mysteries understood only by the initiated, it 
is not very unreasonable to suppose. They might well reproduce 
these things in fresco simply for their own intrinsic interest. That 
even the fancies of the fathers of the second and third centuries in 
their interpretation of Scripture, and in their illustration of Christian 
doctrine, should infect the art of the same period, and imprint them- 
selves on the walls of the catacombs, would not be strange. That 
the art of the catacombs represents the ideas current at the time in 
the church, and may be interpreted by the Christian writings of 
the same period, is altogether probable. There are some of these 
subjects which are clothed with symbolic meanings in the New Tes- 
tament itself, and are obviously intended as types of spiritual facts. 
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The cycle of subjects drawn from the Scriptures is quite narrow, 
and they are frequently repeated. One is Noah in the ark, and that 
without historical accuracy. He stands alone in the middle of a 
square box, which he nearly fills, while a dove, bearing an olive 
branch, flies towards him. This, following the intimation of 1 Peter 
iii. 20, 21, may be typical of salvation, and then of baptism, and 
even of the church floating in the waters, with the promise of peace. 
So also the story of Jonah is frequently repeated. He is represented 
as cast into the sea, swallowed by the great fish, thrown out upon the 
land, and lying under the gourd, and sometimes these are all com- 
bined.' Our Lord himself used Jonah as a type of himself in his 
burial and resurrection (Matthew xii. 40), and this may have led 
Christian art to repeat the story in sepulchral chambers where it 
would be suggestive of resurrection. For once the fancy of the 
fathers fails, and they find no symbol in the withered gourd. “No 
direct patristic testimony is at hand, showing the particular intent 
with which this part of the history of Jonas was so frequently set 
before the eyes of the faithful; it is not difficult, however, to see how 
salutary a lesson of patience and encouragement it could be made to 
preach to the poor persecuted Christians, whose lot, as witnesses to 
God's truth, was cast in a city both more populous and more wicked 
than that to which the prophet had been sent.” Among the scenes 
from the life of Moses, he is most frequently represented in the act 
of taking off his shoes at the burning bush, and striking the rock in 
the desert. The latter subject and the resurrection of Lazarus are 
sometimes placed together. Martigny thinks the point of connection 
between them is the Omnipotence which brings water out of a dry 
rock and a dead man to life out of the grave.* Others regard them 
as representing, one the beginning, and the other the end of the 
Christian course. “That rock was Christ,” and the waters flowing 
forth very naturally suggest the living water of salvation. But it 
shows how the idea of Peter’s primacy grew in Rome, that on the 
sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries he is represented with 
this rod in his hand, and on a gilded glass recently found there is 
this picture of the striking the rock, with the name Petrus on it, 
instead of Moses. 

There are many symbols in the catacombs which interpret them- 
selves. They suggest at once that which they were intended to sig- 
nify. The crown and palm were emblems of triumph. The dove, 


- See De Rossi, Tom. II, Tav. XIV, XVI. Northcote, plate VII. 
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sometimes representing the Holy Ghost, was also a symbol of inno- 
cence and purity. The peacock was an emblem of immortality; the 
cock of watchfulness; the stag of a soul panting after God; the lamb 
of our Saviour. The church was represented by a ship, and hope by 
an anchor. One of the figures most frequently repeated is that of a 
shepherd in various attitudes, sometimes among his sheep, sometimes 
caressing one of ‘them, but most commonly bearing a sheep, or even 
a goat, upon his shoulders, suggesting at once the parable of the lost 
sheep and of the Good Shepherd. During the first three centuries 
the fish was a very common ornament, and after that fell into almost 
entire disuse. It seems to have had some typical significance. It is 
most natural to connect it with the references to the fish in the gos- 
pels: as in the parable of the net; in the miracle of feeding the mul- 
titude; in the miraculous draught of fishes after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion; and especially in the vocation of the first apostles, as symbolical 
of their call to become fishers of men. But the fathers made much 
more of it. The five letters of the Greek word for fish %y0ds, cor- 
respond with the initial letters of the five words in the Greek title, 
*Inoous Xprords, Geod Vids, Zwrip, Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 
Hence the fish became a conventional sign for Christ. And De Rossi 
accounts for its disuse after the ages of persecution by its previous 
use as an enigma, a secret sign among the Christians, expressing the 
name and the two natures of our Lord. The fish is found in connec- 
tion with other symbols, but especially with bread. In the cemetery 
of St. Callistus there are frescoes evidently representing the farewell 
supper of our Lord with the disciples at the sea of Tiberias. John 
xxi. 1-14. There are seven men seated at a table, with baskets of 
bread and fish on a plate before them. De Rossi has reproduced four 
of these pictures.' There is also a picture of a table, with fish upon 
it, the baskets of bread on either side, with no persons. There is 
another, of a table with fish and bread, on one side of which stands 
a woman with outstretched hands, as if in prayer or benediction, and 
on the other side a man with his hand on the table, apparently taking 
of the food.? What this last represents, even symbolically, we should 
hardly dare to say, although De Rossi finds in the man the priest 
consecrating the eucharist, and in the woman the church. That in 
them all there may be some more or less occult reference to the Lord’s 
supper is not unlikely. The fish, as well as the-bread, may have been 
adopted as a symbol of Christ, and the farewell meal at the seaside 
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may have been painted as suggestive of the eucharist. The table 
with the persons on either side may, in some enigmatical way, set 
forth the same thing. But that the table is an altar, and that the 
bread is transubstantiated, and a sacrifice is offered, it would require 
a very powerful Roman Catholic microscope to see, although Signor 
De Rossi thinks one must be completely blind who does not see in it 
the consecration of the eucharist." 

On the walls of the same chamber in the onus of St. Callistus, 
where the pictures just» described are found, there are also pictures 
which De Rossi supposes to symbolize the other sacrament, baptism. 
There is first the figure of a man striking the rock, with the water 
gushing forth. Next there is a man fishing in a stream, and another 
with his right hand on the head of a youth standing in the water, 
apparently in the act of baptizing him. And the series is concluded 
with the paralytic, first lying, and then carrying his bed on his 
shoulder. These are all supposed to be a connected series, and to be 
typical of baptism. It seems to us unnecessary to imagine the pres- 
ence of any very occult and mystical meaning here, or to fall back 
upon Tertullian’s comparison of Christians to little fish born in the 
waters of baptism, in order to find a clue for its interpretation. 
There is the baptism, a fact and not a symbol, speaking for itself, and 
needing no interpretation. If the rock yielding water symbolizes 
anything, it is not baptism, but the waters of life from the Rock, 
Christ Jesus. The man fishing is a symbol, very easily compre- 
hended, of the apostolic work of preaching the gospel, and catching 
men, and not at all of baptism, which follows preaching as its natural 
sequel. The paralytic carrying his bed was supposed by Father 
Marchi to set forth the sacrament of penance. He thought it to be 
a picture of the man healed at Capernaum, to whom our Lord said, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee. But De Rossi understands it to be a 
representation of the man healed at the Pool of Bethesda, and “‘as 
typical of the healing waters of baptism.” But it seems to us a much 
more natural symbol of the Christian, who has heard the word and 
been baptized, and now healed of sins and made strong, he rises up 
and walks in the way of righteousness. 

The painting of the baptism represents the baptizer and the bap- 
tized both standing in a stream of water. The candidate is much 
the smaller of the two, and the right hand of the baptizer is on his 
head, while the left is stretched towards him as if about to perform 
some act upon him which requires both hands. Around the youth 
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is a dim cloud, as it were, or spray of water. This De Rossi regards 
as a combination of affusion and immersion: that while standing in 
the water to his knees it is poured upon him in a shower; “ poca 
immersione del fanciullo e |’ infusione od aspersione dell’acqua sul 
capo e sul corpo di lui.” The only indication of aspersion is the 
dash of spray on the background of the picture. The baptizer holds 
no vessel in his hand, and his whole posture is as if about to immerse. 
But visitors of the catacomb of St. Callistus will remember how much 
is made of this picture by Romanist clergymen as a proof of the an- 
tiquity of infant baptism. The catechumen is indeed much smaller 
than the baptizer, and has the appearance of a child ten or twelve 
years old. This is quite old enough for him to be a believer, and it 
is not the baptism of an infant. Moreover, in early art it was cus- 
tomary to express a subordinate and inferior relation by undersize. 
We are indebted for this suggestion to Dr. Cutting, who remarks, 
“Those who have seen the Laocoon will remember that the sons are 
much smaller than they should be relatively to their father.” 

The frescoes representing baptism are not numerous. There is 
always an abundance of water indicated, and no suggestion of any- 
thing but immersion, unless, as in the instance above, belonging to 
the last part of the third century, there are what may be considered 
doubtful signs of affusion. There is a painting in St. Lucina, one of 
the most ancient cemeteries, of the baptism of our Lord, where John 
is leading him up out of the water. And the immersion is unmis- 
takeable.? Aringhi gives a picture of the same baptism from the 
Pontian Cemetery.’ Our Lord stands in the Jordan, which is barely 
wide enough for the purpose, the water above his middle, while John 
stands on the bank, his left hand holding a rod, while the right is 
placed on the Saviour’s head, as if in the act of submerging him. 
There is no sign of affusion. This method of baptism, by placing 
the hand on the head of the candidate, who bows himself till he is sub- 
merged, is not strange. We have understood that Dr. Judson bap- 
tized in this way, and that he took it from an Armenian bishop. The 
attempt to banish Baptists from subterranean Rome cannot succeed. 

Subterranean Rome has been made the subject of scientific investi- 
gation, and in its dry light many fancies have faded away. Our in- 
terest in it depends on the strictness with which a scientific criticism 
is applied to this ancient realm of the dead. But after all, it is im- 
possible to take away altogether the romance, the human interest, the 
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spiritual halo which has always hung over these graves of the mar- 
tyrs. The catacombs belong to that greatest era in human history, 
when Rome and the Roman world was making the transition from 
Paganism to Christianity. They belong to the period of conflict, of 
regeneration, of martyrdom, in which a new hope was breathing 
itself into the heart of man, and the old world was passing away. 
Their tenants were not all martyrs, perhaps not all saints. Mabillon 
gave mortal offence at Rome by disturbing the veneration which had 
been given to so many saints unknown. With Dodwell, we may be- 
lieve the martyrs were few, or with Ruinart, that they were many ; 
but we know that here the infant, the struggling, the conquering 
Christianity of two centuries in Rome found an asylum in persecu- 
tion, and a grave for its confessors. Here, with tears and trust and 
honor, its dead were laid to rest. This was once a world real and 
living, which imagination restores, reviving the time when this silent 
city was fresh and alive with the griefs and the faith, the cares and 
the fears, the struggles and the triumphs of those who were brothers 
with us, not only in the same mortal lot, but in the same immortal 
hope. In these dark cells were nourished, on these sombre walls were 
recorded the invincible hopes of that religion which aboveground, 
amidst the splendors of Pagan art, and the pride of imperial domin- 
ion, was doomed to death and to execration. Here it hid itself in the 
crypts of the rock, and its history was preserved by being buried. 
And now curious science hunts in the very dust for the least trace of 
that purer life, of that divine belief which was then kindling a new 
day with its earliest beams. 


SamMvet L. CALDWELL. 
Provipencg, R. I. 
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i above citation of elaborate works by men ranking among the 
ablest thinkers and profoundest scholars of modern times, indi- 
cates one or the other of these two facts: either that a large portion 
of the most effective labor which this world has ever witnessed has 
been wasted in fruitless research, or something worthy the name of 
science has been attained in the study of chronology. To which of 
these results must a careful and impartial judgment lead us as to the 
vast amount of labor devoted by such men to historical exploration 
and collation? If the unweighed expressions of hasty compilers of 
modern historical compends for high schools, and the thoughtless 
utterances of youthful lecturers on Biblical history are to be taken 
as authoritative, the great landmarks regarded for ages by men of 
scientific mind as fixed in history, even the hoary stones of remem- 
brance that mark the era of the deluge, and of the creation of 
Adam, are shattered and scattered. If, however, the calm and 
mature judgment of the founder of the science of the Celestial 
Mechanism is worthy of respect, indeed, if the frank admission of 
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the great modern explorer Bunsen be duly pondered, the result of 
all antagonistic research has but confirmed what before the great 
mathematician believed that he had demonstrated. After completing 
his Principia, and establishing the law of planetary revolutions, 
Newton’s mind turned, in the period of its ripest maturity, to Bib- 
lical and historical study as a field demanding the application of the 
principles of exact science; for thirty years he pursued his researches 
with untiring energy, collating events with rigid care, and re-writing 
not less than sixteen times his elaborated treatise; and on the com- 
pletion of his work he wrote as follows: “I have drawn up the 
following chronological tables, so as to make chronology suit with 
the course of nature, with astronomy, with sacred history, with 
Herodotus, the father of history, and with itself. I do not pre- 
tend to be exact toa year; there may be errors of five, or ten, or 
sometimes of even twenty years; but not of much more.” After 
twenty years of independent research among the new records fur- 
nished by Egyptian exploration, Bunsen, the last to attempt an 
improvement on the science begun by Newton, makes no greater 
modification of his method or of its results than Laplace made in his 
Mechanique Celeste; and as a testimonial of this fact, one of his final 
conclusions is thus stated: ‘The conventional epoch of about 4,000 
years before Christ, as the beginning of human existence, chances to 
be with approximate accuracy the starting-point of chronological 
history.” 

In the practical consideration of the present position of the science 
of Bible chronology, as indicated by the investigations of the writers 
above mentioned, the following order of survey may perhaps be the 
most successful in presenting the entire field. The nature of science 
proper as opposed to speculative theories in history, the field from 
which the facts to be collated in Bible chronology are drawn, the 
established principles of classification and adjustment, the eras from 
which the reckoning of dates shall begin, the special features of the 
systems proposed by prominent writers on chronology, and finally the 
results thus reached and the points practically settled by all classes of 
explorers. These several topics may claim attention in their order. 

In the Introduction to his Researches, Volney, the result of whose 
labors fell so far short of his hopes, urges with warmth that they do 
injustice to the human mind, and to the necessary continuity of 
human events, who doubt that chronology of ancient history may 
become a science as exact as that attained in any department of 
natural history. The confidence which men of the widest diverg- 
ence in religious spirit have cherished, Newton and Volney being the 
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extremes, is testimony to the possibility of so collating historic facts 
as to reduce them to scientific unity. Science but classifies observed 
and recorded facts. Facts observed in ancient times can only be 
fixed as to their dates by regularly kept chronicles. The systematic 
attention to detail, peculiar to Asiatics, has led to the preparation 
and preservation among the nations, both in the East and West of 
that continent, of yearly records, in which every occurrence in the 
physical and social world around them, worthy of attention is noted. 
Such chronicles are repeatedly alluded to in the Old Testament as 
kept in the Assyrian and Persian empire, as well as in the kingdoms 
of Israel; and such records, too, are now preserved in the Chinese 
empire. From these chronicles, now, containing an indiscriminate 
and undigested list of events of every kind, the historian proper, as 
Herodotus intimates, collects the particulars bearing on any one 
topic; and comparing and classifying all recorded items, reaches a 
systematic statement, which takes the name of history. Thus, out 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah, as well as of 
Babylon and Media, the inspired histories of the Old Testament were 
made, their authors referring to those ampler records as confirmation 
of their statements. Out of the Chinese records of eclipses, made 
available in their day, Newton and his co-laborers in astronomical 
science drew their most valuable material. In modern times, the 
idea of a philosophy, as well as a science of history, has been 
suggested and attempted; a comparison of different fields of man’s 
history leading to general principles found to be laws of human 
action in all ages, leading at length to a “science of sciences” which 
enables the sage so to forecast the future, even in matters of human 
government, as to prepare beforehand for them. 

Chronology, taking up the important events of history, seeks to fix 
the time of their occurrence; dividing up its successive records into 
“periods,” or extended series of years, calling them “ages,” when 
the characteristic features of its recorded events is referred to; sub- 
dividing these, again, into shorter portions, called “‘ epochs,” when 
the time of the events is especially in mind, and “ eras” when their 
character is brought to view. Carrying this process yet farther, the 
particular year, and even the very month of any special occurrence, 
is sought and noted. When at length the leading events of any one 
country are thus consecutively grouped by chronology, then syn- 

‘chronism, or comparative chronology may be attempted; the series 
of events in one country being collated with those of another by 
tracing their connections. So intimate are the relations of nations, 
that no one history, that of the Hebrew nation in the Old Testament, 
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for example, can be complete without the modifying influence’ of 
association with neighboring states, is brought into the record. 
Bible chronology, therefore, involves, to a certain extent, the consid- 
eration of general chronology. 

The materials from which the facts are to be gathered which enter 
into Bible chronology, are mainly of two classes: historic documents 
and monuments of art. The historic documents from which the 
more ancient and less established synchronism, that prior to the age 
of Solomon, are to be drawn, are, first, the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
second, the Samaritan copies and Grecian versions of those Scrip- 
tures ; third, the history which Josephus has drawn from them with 
his allusions to Manetho, the Egyptian, and Berosus, the Chaldean 
historian ; and fourth, the early Christian fathers, who copied from 
the preceding authorities. It is sufficient here to note that from the 
beginning of the record of Adam’s life, in Genesis, down to the return 
from the captivity under Cyrus the Persian, the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain most minute, definite, and continuous mention of dates and 
numbers of years elapsing; by which, with occasional difficulties in 
harmonizing their statements, the approximate year of the occurence 
of each event may be ascertained. The Samaritan copies, with slight 
exception, follow,the numbers of years as stated in the Hebrew text. 
On the other hand, the Grecian version adds one hundred years to the 
age of six of the ten antediluvian patriarchs attained before the birth 
of their prominent sons. It also adds one hundred years, in a similar 
manner, to six out of the ten in the Hebrew line of Abraham, inter- 
polating also an eleventh in the genealogical list ; and thus prolong- 
ing the age between Adam and Abraham, by more than thirteen 
hundred years. Josephus seems in part to follow the Grecian 
translators ; while really he follows the Hebrew in the main. The 
early Christian fathers are but copyists of these, their predecessors; 
and the special survey of their statements is not requisite to the 
Bible chronologist. The monuments of Egypt, the second field from 
which material for ancient chronology, especially that of the Bible, 
has been expected, have up to the present time disappointed the 
most enthusiastic and persistent of explorers. No record of dates 
has been met, and all their general testimony, scanned to the last 
degree of care, only affords illustration of the chronological dates 
mentioned in the Hebrew records. This, as we shall see, Bunsen is 
the most persistent, as well as fully informed of explorers in affirming. , 
The statements of Herodotus, the earliest of Grecian historians, are 
as general and indefinite in their mention of dates as are the tables 
of royal succession found on the monuments of the land which that 
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early visitor so fully described. The Hebrew records alone, among 
ancient records, give the dates of events which they preserve. 

In the work of comparing and harmonizing these materials there 
must be a fixed era generally allowed, as a point from which to begin 
the reckoning of dates; since only when this is agreed upon can the 
legitimate principles of harmony be sought. The era from which to 
commence computation, with the single exception of a few French 
writers during the single decade of the existence of their Republic, 
has been agreed upon as by acclamation from Newton to Bunsen. 

After years of research Bunsen came to the conclusion that only 
four eras claim consideration in the effort to synchronize ancient 
history. These are the three eras fixed by the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Babylonians in the eighth century before Christ, and the 
Christian era. Of the former three, the first or Greek Olympiad 
beginning B. C. 776, the second or Roman City-founding beginning 
B. C. 753, and the third or era of Nabonassar beginning B. C. 747 
are neither of them capable of application to the history of any other 
country than its own, since so few common fixed points of compari- 
son can be determined. On the other hand, the era of Christ’s birth, 
and the reckoning of prior and subsequent history from it, has the 
advantage of the greatest universality of application; since the points 
of comparison and contact between the histories of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Canaan, are far more numerous and fixed than can be found in 
any other history existing. Thus Herodotus has little to tell of the 
meeting of Greeks and Asiatics under different sovereigns and in 
different ages. But in the Old Testament history, Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moses meet Pharaohs whose deeds though not their 
names are mentioned; while Rehohoboam, Hezekiah, Josiah, and 
others are recorded in specially mentioned years of their reign to 
have met kings of Egypt called by name and in a year of their reign | 
which is also noted. A graduated sliding scale of synchronism is 
thus furnished which permits the comparison and approximate fixing 
of intervening periods, reigns, and years. 

In reckoning, now, back from the Christian era to the events pre- 
ceding, the Old Testament records themselves furnish successive and 
definite dates down to the building of Solomon’s temple and later; 
after which event, and especially subsequent to close of the Old Testa- 
ment history, the records of Grecian and Roman history, come in to 
bridge over the chasm between the last of the Old Testamant and the 
commencement of the New Testament records; so that we have a 
continuous chain of dates in our reckoning backward from the birth 
of Christ. Here, however, four distinct views of the designations of 
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time in the Old Testament have been maintained by the writers whose 
works are cited; the careful consideration of which is absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to the securing of anything approaching scientific 
certainty in a system of Bible chronology. These may be called the 
“Hebrew original,” the “Greek version,” the “mythic,” and the 
“epic” systems of interpreting designations of time. The former 
is that adopted by Usher, and maintained by Newton; the second is 
that suggested by Hales; the third was proposed by Volney, and the 
fourth is the theory of Bunsen. Each of these may be best discussed 
in considering the views of their respective advocates. 

The work of Usher is little more than a careful analysis and digest 
of the successive periods of years mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and copied in the English translation. This view takes for 
granted, what in the later system of Newton must be argued, that 
the Hebrew, as the inspired original, must be accurate and authori- 
tative in its designation of years. Reckoning backward from Christ’s 
birth, which occurred thirty years prior to the fifteenth year of the 
Emperor Tiberius, by contemporaneous Grecian and Roman history 
the return of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon during the 
first year of Cyrus, King of Persia, is fixed at B. C. 536. Going 
backward again through the seventy years of the previous captivity, 
and noting then the length of the reigns of the preceding kings from 
Zedekiah to Solomon, the commencement of the temple built by that 
king in the fourth year of his reign is fixed at B.C. 1012. These 
two periods, including more than one thousand years, the profound 
researches of Bunsen have led him to confirm as beyond all doubt 
fixed, both in Bible history and in general chronology, including the 
Egyptian. The four hundred and eighty years declared to have in- 
tervened between the commencing of the temple and the exodus 
(1 Kings vi. 1) fixes the departure of Israel from Egypt at B. C. 1491; 
the difficult and probably imperfect work of Usher in fixing the dates 
of the intervening events mentioned in the Books of Judges, Ruth, 
and First Samuel, not interfering with the accuracy of the date given 
as that of the exodus. The four hundred and thirty years men- 
tioned by Moses as constituting the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt, com- 
pared with the same period as intervening between the promise to 
Abraham and the giving of the law at Mount Sinai, carry back the 
coming of Abraham into Canaan and his first sojourn in Egypt to 
B. C. 1921. (See Exodus xii. 40; Galatians iii. 17, and Genesis xii. 
4,10.) The age of Abraham at that era and the combined ages of 
his ancestry back to Shem at the birth of their descendants in Abra- 
ham’s line, fixed the date of the end of the flood at B. C. 2348. (See 
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Genesis xi. 10 to xii. 4.) The age of Noah at the beginning and close 
of the flood, and the combined ages of the ten patriarchs in the line of 
his descent from Adam, carry back the creation of Adam to B, C. 
4004. (Genesis v. 3-32; vii. 11; viii. 13.) The few difficulties in the 
harmonizing of dates in the periods between the flood and Abraham 
and between Abraham and the exodus, will be considered in the final 
result. Usher's treatise is confined to Bible chronology. 

The great founder of the modern ‘“‘Science of Chronology” is Sir 
Isaac Newton, to its elaboration he devoted, as has been remarked, 
thirty years of consideration. Newton lays down five rules for syn- 
chronism, whose completeness as a whole are in keeping with the 
masterly grasp of his mind in other departments of science. rst, 
The Hebrew Scriptures are the only reliable standard in chronology. 
Second, Begin with analysis and end with synthesis, 7. e., reach a 
principle of adjustment by events most certainly fixed, and then 
apply this principle to those less certain. Third, Never adopt any 
date repugnant to one fully established. Fourth, Never resort to 
hypothesis except in absolute necessity. ifth, Carefully distinguish 
persons of the same name and persons who are the same with differ- 
ent names. It is only the first of these rules that has been called in 
question. Newton regarded it as settled by Biblical scholars in his 
day, and did not therefore discuss it. In our times a brief reference 
to the general scope of the argument is necessary. 

As a matter of principle the Christian scholar finds his mind hold- 
ing him to the conviction that the Hebrew original of the sacred 
Scriptures cannot have been materially changed; and as a matter of 
fact even Bunsen is most emphatic in his declaration that the Hebrew 
designations of years, as opposed to those of the Greek translation, 
are the unquestionable standard. If an inspired revelation, the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament is the “ Word of God;” and if human 
interpolations, modifications or omissions have, in the lapse of time, 
crept into the Hebrew text, they have rendered unreliable truths 
more important than designations of years, so that the Hebrew 
Scriptures are no longer an authoritative revelation. As a “cove- 
nant” between God and man, after the example of human compacts 
that are written, both parties seem pledged to act as guardians of its 
uncorrupted text; the same mind that guided human infirmity in its 
first composition seeming to be committed to perpetual watch over it 
and to protect it from human negligence. This principle, leading to 
a confidence beforehand conceived, is confirmed by overwhelming evi- 
dence to be actual in fact by every careful and thoughtful explorer 
in comparing Hebrew copies of the Old Testament now preserved in 
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different portions of the world. A single personal illustration, re- 
flecting in the experience of one mind the perfect demonstration that 
silences in all true scholars the suggestion of irrelevant and only 
seeming objections, transforms the principle into a fact, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures are the reliable standard in chronology. In the 
month of December, 1847, the writer visited the synagogue of the 
Karaite Jews in Cairo, Egypt. While the venerable patriarch was 
reading from the old parchment scroll the Books of Moses, in the 
hands of boys and young men were observed neat small bound copies 
of the Hebrew Bible, on whose pages they were accompanying the 
Rabbi in his reading. A glance at the title page showed that these 
volumes were the issue of the British and Foreign Bible Society, at 
London. At once the suggestion occurred: ‘Here are two classes 
of copies of the Old Testament, kept separate since the days of Jesus 
Christ, the one among the Jews of the extreme east, and the other 
among Christians of Western Europe; and now when brought to- 
gether, after centuries, they appear to compare as if they were one. 
If this be true, then, the Hebrew Scriptures, recognized by Christ as 
unchanged for fourteen hundred, have been equally guarded from 
change for eighteen hundred years since his day.” This suggestion 
of the moment was afterwards verified. About a year later, the 
Hebrew patriarch of Salonica, in Turkish Greece, in which city a 
larger population of Jews is found than at any other point on the 
globe, issued a proclamation stating that, after careful comparison 
with their best manuscripts, these printed volumes of the British 
Bible Society’s issue were found to be so perfectly in accordance with 
their received text that the Hebrew people generally were recom- 
mended to receive them with confidence as the pure word of God. 
While, therefore, a consistent view of inspiration and of the unadul- 
terated preservation of the inspired revelation compels the true 
Christian beforehand to anticipate the fact, the most extended and 
profound researches of the Christian scholar overwhelm him with the 
evidence that his anticipation accords with the reality. The Hebrew 
Scriptures assuredly must be the standard in chronology, or we have 
none that is reliable. Newton’s first rule of synchronism has stood 
the test of all subsequent criticism, as our further survey will confirm. 

The effort of Newton, in the application of his five rules, is directed 
mainly to a harmonizing of statements made by successive histo- 
rians among the Greek and Roman historians as to contemporary 
events; and also to a collation of allusions by ancient writers to 
astronomical phenomena with the laws of the science of his day, by 
which the exact time for the occurrence of any position of the sun 
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or of a star, or of any prominent eclipse can be calculated. A mere 
allusion to these elaborate studies of thirty years by Newton is suffi- 
cient for our purpose; since it is in synchronism, or comparative 
chronology, rather than in the extablishment of Biblical chronology 
they are of avail. 

In Grecian literature there were no prose writers who might be 
expected to mention dates, till the time of Cyrus the Persian, when 
Phericydes, and others after him to Herodotus, reckoned by genealo- 
gies either of priests or kings. Under Philip of Macedon, Ephorus 
wrote a Chronological History, but reckoned by generations. As 
these generations are arbitrary as to length, three being reckoned to 
a century, they are of no value in chronology; since, as Newton 
shows, the reigns of kings in Israelite, Jewish, Roman, French or 
English dynasties, have no possible law as to duration. The chro- 
nological tablet found by the Earl of Arundel at Paros, and sent to 
England from the east, A. D. 1627, which gives the succession of 
Grecian events from Cecrops (B. C. 1582) to the archon Diognetes, 
(B. C. 264), is authority as to succession rather than dates, since it 
does not mention the Olympiad when the ruler named was in power, 
In the next Olympiad, however, the 129th, about B. C. 262, and more 
than thirty years after the death of Alexander, Timazus Siculus 
grouped the rulers of each state, the priestesses of Pergos, and the 
Olympic victors according to Olympiads. Subsequent writers, as 
Pliny, followed this suggestion. The dates mentioned may be re- 
garded as certainly fixed for events near the writers’ time, generally 
reliable back to the era of the first Olympiad B. C. 776, but as only 
approximate prior to that age. Indeed all statements as to eminent 
men living in the distant past made by Greek historians are in round 
numbers of about so many hundred years; and Diodorus declares 
(Lib. I. Proem.) that no date prior to the Trojan war could be fixed 
in Grecian or contemporary history. 

Hence Newton relies largely on astronomical data for synchro- 
nism; of which these three are specimens. “Chiron formed a plot 
of the constellations for the Argonauts in the expedition, in which 
he placed the solstitial and equinoctial colures in the 15th degrees, 
or in the middles, of the constellations of Cancer, Chelx, Capricorn, 
and Aries. Meton, in the year of Nabonassar 316, observed the sum- 
mer solstice in the 8th degree of Cancer; and therefore the solstice 
had then gone back seven degrees. It goes back one degree in about 
72 years; and seven degrees is about 504 years. Count these years 
back from the year of Nabonassar, and they place the Argonautic 
expedition about B. C. 936 or 937.” Again, “ Hesiod says that the 
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star Arcturus rose just at sunset six days after the winter solstice; 
which places him 100 years after Solomon, or, as he says, in the gen- 
eration after the Trojan war.” Yet again, the total eclipse of the 
sun predicted by Thales, in the sixth year of the war of the Persians 
against the Lydians, must have been that which by calculation is 
found to have occurred May 28th B. C.585. The first of these esti- 
mates, founded on the retrocession of the equinoxes, is to be modified 
by the nicer calculations ascertained through more accurate measure- 
ments of modern geometers. The method, however, of Newton is 
truly scientific, and its results are as fixed as those of astronomy; 
for, the record of an eclipse, occurring at the time of any historic 
event, furnishes the reliable data of a system of chronology. 
Chronology, having thus taken its place among other sciences 
called forth by the spirit of independent study, was soon to be sub- 
jected to a most desperate assault. The temper of the French 
revolution, which sought to banish old weights and measures as well 
as hoary political institutions, tested to the full both the strength of 
human belief and the results of induction as applied to general his- 
tory and especially to the Old Testament. Volney, placed at the 
head of the department of history among the French encyclo- 
peedists, subjected the sacred Scriptures to a form of criticism which 
might have produced a more lasting impression had not the changing 
temper of his times led him to make the same application of his 
principles first indeed to the Hebrew, but soon at the change of the 
popular gale, to Grecian and Roman authorities. Commencing his 
researches with the averment that chronology may be made a science 
as reliable as any of the natural sciences, provided the superstitious 
reverence for the inspired sanctity of the Old Testament be overcome, 
his chief aim is to magnify the oft-repeated difficulties at reconciling 
some statements as to dates met in the age of the Hebrew judges 
and of the patriarchs preceding, while he offers nothing in its stead 
but an expected future developement to be realized by French explo- 
rations in Egypt and western Asia. The ultimate result of those 
researches, of which Volney had only seen the initiative, beginning 
with the masterly deductions of Champollion, and continuing to those 
of Bunsen, has been to add such confirmation as they could not 
otherwise have received to the previous convictions of ages and to 
the science wrought out ty Newton. The immediate influence of the 
methods of Volney and his coadjutors was to turn, for a time, the 
French mind to an adoration of Grecian and Roman as opposed to 
Hebrew authorities. That same vicious method, however, soon led 
French literati, as in more recent times it has prompted German 
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philologians, to treat classic and sacred historic writers with the same 
self-reliant censorship; Volney in his later lectures treating with 
sovereign contempt all the great thinkers of his own and of every 
land, Plato and Aristotle, Montesquieu and Rousseau alike meeting 
his scorn. In his sixth lecture before the Normal School of Paris, 
after condemning the Americans because in their revolution they 
had still adhered to Hebrew authorities, he pours out his vials on the 
French savans who had still bowed the knee to Grecian and Roman 
lords. He says, alluding to the grand achievement of the French 
leaders in casting off reverence for the Old and New Testament,— 


At last true philosophy had extinguished the ferment, and the 
eighteenth century seemed to approach the finest epoch of humanity: 
when a new tempest, hurrying men’s minds in an opposite extreme, has 
overthrown the rising edifice of reason, and has furnished us with a new 
example of the influence of history, and of the abuse of its comparisons. 
You must be aware that I allude to the mania of citations and imitations 
of the Greek and Roman history, which within a few years has struck 
us as it were with a vertigo. . . . The more I have studied the cele- 
brated constitutions of antiquity, the more have I been convinced that 
the governments of the Mamlouks of Egypt, and the Deys of Algiers 
do not differ essentially from those of Sparta and of Rome; and that 
the Greeks and Romans we so much venerate, want only the names of 
Huns and Vandals to excite in us those ideas we have been taught to 
form of those nations. 


When these theoretical principles were accompanied by sarcastic 
criticisms of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, this new 
apostle of history showed by its’ fruits, as other kindred spirits before 
and since have, the ruinous tendency of rationalism; and the whole 
world, with France, began to brace themselves against the madness 
of its delusion. The reaction of public sentiment which led to the 
restoration of both the ecclesiastical and political authority before 
dominant in France, was followed by a searching review both in Pro- 
testant Great Britain and in Catholic Europe, extending even to 
Russia and the Greek Church, of the historical testimonies to the 
divine origin and providential preservation of the sacred. Scriptures. 
As to chronology two views were developed: that of Hales, which 
made the Greek translation of the Old Testament the authority in 
dates, and which had but few adherents; and the reviewed and 
revised system of Usher and Newton which adhered to the Hebrew 
original, 

Hales, an enthusiastic Irish representative of the English Church, 
imagining that there was force in the suggestion that a longer period 
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of years than the Hebrew record allows was essential to the develop- 
ments of science and art that preceded and followed the deluge, took 
the position that the dates given in the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, if adopted as the standard, would give the relief sought. 
In assuming this new standard it was necessary, of course, to support 
its adoption by argument; and three probable grounds for its supe- 
rior accuracy were presented. First, the Greek manuscripts, when 
once the translation was made, were no more liable than the Hebrew 
to errors from unintentional causes, such as carelessness in the tran- 
scribers. Second, The Greek manuscripts were Jess liable than the 
Hebrew to mutilation from accidental causes, such as the ravages of 
war. Third, the Greek manuscripts were far less liable than the 
Hebrew to corruption from intentional causes, such as effort to 
blot out prophecies of the Messiah’s coming which seemed to favor 
the claims of Jesus of Nazareth. There is, however, overwhelming 
evidence, not only that all these assumptions are unfounded, but that 
the reverse is the fact. The scrupulous care in the copying of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, described by Josephus and other ancient Jewish 
writers, is now maintained ; and its perfect safeguard may be verified. 
Moreover, the palpable fact above alluded to, that the most hoary 
manuscripts preserved among the most primitive Jews of the East 
perfectly accord with those in Christian hands in Western Europe, so 
that no question as to the letter of the Hebrew text has ever come 
into controversy between Jews and Christians, is a silencing reply to 
all these three assumptions of Hales. On the other hand, from Jose- 
phus to Bunsen, acute students of the past have divined alike the 
reason and the method of the changes wrought by those Greek trans- 
lators. In the decadence of their nation, called together by the 
Grecian Ptolemy to make for his library at Alexandria, as a literary 
treasure, a translation from the Hebrew language, now ceasing to be 
spoken, into the Greek, then the language of universal literature, 
finding the Egyptians and Greeks vieing with each other, as Josephus 
in his treatise against Apion states, in magnifying the antiquity of 
their nations, these Jewish translators, held now by a slight respon- 
sibility, and seeking acceptance with their patron, entered into this 
competition for boasted age. To accomplish this was easy, and the 
method they pursued is transparent: the adding of one hundred 
years to the age of each of twelve patriarchs before the birth of their 
leading descendant, and diminishing by one hundred years the period 
of their subsequent years; the manifestness of the method appearing 
in the double change, and its facility in the preservation thus of the 
same total number of years in the life of each. Hence Josephus, who 
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really copies the Greek translation because it was in the hands of 
his Grecian and Roman readers, yet corrects the departure from the 
Hebrew, both by his general statement as to total numbers of years 
before the floodj and his peculiar remark as to the manner in which 
he says the sum total of years in the ten generations before the flood 
should be made up. “ Let no one compute from the deaths of these 
men, . . let him regard their birth, only.” (Antiq. B. I. ciii. 
§4, and B. VIII. ciii. §1.) Hence the acute mind of Bunsen leads 
him to perceive that Josephus, contrary to the impression of a care- 
less reading, rejects the Greek and adheres to the Hebrew enumera- 
. tion; while, too, despite his own rationalistic tendency, which, 
however, never can endure the same spirit in another, Bunsen uses 
the following language, alluding to the age of Josephus, “ The 
Samaritan, as well as Septuagint version, had already made alter- 
-ations in the dates of the patriarchs from pitiful rationalism.” It is 
sufficient to add that aside from the failure to disprove Newton’s first 
rule, the sagacity of Hales detected only two errors in the application 
of his profound method; first, his confounding of Sesostris (evidently 
a general name, like Pharaoh, given to warlike sovereigns of different 
ages), with Sheshonk; and second, the astronomical error, slightly 
modified by observations after his day, made by Newton in the num- 
ber of years required for the change of a degree in the retrocession 
of the equinoctional colure. 

Meanwhile, in recovering from the shock given to the popular 
confidence in Biblical: chronology by the extreme-of French Ration- 
alism, a profound re-examination of the whole field was gradually 
accomplished. Champollion was the indirect agent in this class of 
confirmations gathered from Egyptian records; as two,examples will 
. indicate. A zodiacal circle had been observed by the French 
explorers of Napoleon, in the ceiling under the portico of three well- 
preserved Egyptian temples; one at Dendera, below Thebes, another 
at Esneh, above that great city, and the third in the small temple of 
E’Dayr nigh Esneh. One of these, wrenched from its position, was 
borne to Paris, and became subject of special interest to the rational- 
istic critics of the day. The position of the equinoctial colure in the 
signs of the zodiac, so it was averred, indicated an era of at least 
8,000 years antecedent to the Christian. Champollion, in the hiero- 
glyphics, however, read the name of a Cesar, and he affirmed that 
the inscription indicated that the temple was erected some years after 
the Christian era, instead of eighty centuries before it; and more, on 
his subsequent visit to the temple from whose walls it had been 
pried out, his quick eye discovered, on the same ceiling, a Greek 
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inscription, overlooked by the first explorers, confirming his hiero- 
glyphic reading. The necessary inference was, that as the Chinese 
astronomers sought to combat the early Christian missionaries by 
tables of eclipses caleulated back, as if men were living to see them, so 
the Romans in Egypt, according to their accustomed policy, flattered 
the vanity of their subjects on the Nile by this pretence of their 
professed antiquity. And so the theory of rationalistic interpreta- 
tion in chronology began to suffer discredit. Again, in the copy of 
a battle scene made by Napoleon’s savans, from the walls of the 
temple of Karnac, at Thebes, Champollion read the name of 
Sheshonk pictured as leading captive Rehoboam, King of Judah; one 
of the fixed points of comparison as all explorers have since 
acknowledged, in thesynchronism of Egyptian and Hebrew history. 
And so the result of rationalistic interpretation of the Bible came 
to grief. 

The work of Potogki indicates the tendency of the Grecian Church, 
and the thirty-three volumes of Clement reveal the zeal of the 
Roman Church, in this field of research. Analyzing the results of 
Egyptian explorers at his day, such as the Italian Rosselini and the 
French Champollion, the Russian Count avers that Biblical chronol- 
ogy is now elevated “au rang des sciences exactes,” to the rank of 
the exact sciences. Prompted by the same confirmations derived 
from Egyptian research, the monks of St. Benedict, among whom a 
profound scholarship and an evangelical spirit prevailed, with 
Clement as their leader, began their elaborate Work. At great labor, 
they collected and computed a table of all the eclipses, both of the 
sun and the moon, partial and total, as visible in different parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, which have occurred from B. C. 1001, in- 
cluding the reign of Solomon, down to A. D. 1800; endeavoring, by . 
careful comparison of all, even the minutest of allusions in any his- 
tory extant, to locate the era of every eclipse mentioned by any 
writer. This collation was associated with a thorough review of all 
the Grecian and Roman historians, as well as of the fathers of the 
Christian church, down to Augustine, who make reference to Biblical 
chronology. They cite an important eclipse recorded by the Chinese 
observers, which occurred September 16th, B. C. 776, corresponding 
to the Grecian Olympiad, and intimately associated with that general 
progress of science which fixed alike the Grecian, Babylonian, and 
Roman eras; an epoch which preceded by a few generations only 
the culminating era of Grecian science, art, and philosophy. They 
mention Thucydides’ allusion to an eclipse of the sun which occurred 
in the nineteenth year of the Peloponesian war, or the fourth year of 
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the ninety-first Olympiad; an eclipse which, by computation, must 
have occurred 27th August, B. C. 413. They restate the testimony 
fixing the grand eras themselves. The era of Nabonassar began 
when at the beginning of the reign of this prince Chaldean astrono- 
mers came into Greece. Varro, the Roman historian, fixes the era 
of the building of Rome in the third year of the sixth Olympiad, on 
the 21st April, B. C. 753. The era of the Seleucide, generally 
used by Roman writers in Western Asia, began with the taking of 
Babylon by the Grecian Prince Seleucus Nicanor; which event nu- 
merous eclipses, alluded to and computed, fix at B.C. 312. The 
Julian era, established by the influence of Julius Cesar, at the period 
when the calendar was conformed to the present reckoning of 365} 
days to the year, began June Ist, B.C.45. The following is a single 
illustration of a date established by these data. From astronomical 
data, the Consulship of Ulpius and Pontianus, specially fixed in later 
Roman history, is definitely referred to the year 238 of the Christian, 
283 of the Julian, 550 of the Seleucian, 986 of the Babylonian, 991 of 
the Roman, and 1014 of the Grecian eras. A kindred care and pre- 
cision in fixing synchronous events by varied computations, runs 
through this master work of thirty-three volumes. It is not to be 
supposed, without weighty evidence, that any subsequent work, even 
that of Bunsen, is to overthrow the foundations of such a structure 
as this, begun by Newton, and amplified by these profound contem- 
poraries of Laplace. It might well content the ambition of any 
scholar, to have added a few well-selected and carefully hewn stones 
to an edifice of such strength and beauty. 

While thus, in the Grecian and Roman Churches, the ablest minds 
were strengthened in the old landmarks, in England a new review 
was made, with kindred results. John Gardner Wilkinson, after- 
wards knighted for his able contributions to Egyptian archaeology, 
after spending twelve years in exhaustive researches in Egypt, and 
then twenty years of comprehensive study of authorities, elaborated 
his “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians ;” and again, 
eight years later, revisited Egypt to confirm the conclusions of his 
“Egyptians under the Pharaohs.” Compelled by the intelligent and 
conscientious convictions of his thorough examinations, he regarded 
the leading principles of Sir Isaac Newton unshaken. He places 
the visit of Abraham to Egypt, B. C. 1921, in the fourteenth dynasty, 
and two centuries after the building of the great pyramid; the arrival 
of Joseph, B. C. 1706, and his subsequent promotion under Osirtasen 
I, the head of the sixteenth dynasty; the birth of Moses, B. C. 1531, 
in the last year of Amunoph I, his early life under Thothmes I, and 
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the exodus under Thothmes III, the great Theban builder, all of the 
eighteenth dynasty. 

In the year 1842, through the influence of Alex. Humbolt and of 
C. K. J. Bunsen, the future historian, the Prussian Government sent 
a party of exploration to Egypt, under the conduct of Karl R. Lep- 
sius. This expedition were employed about three years in their 
researches, devoting less attention than former explorers to the com- 
paratively well preserved monuments of the upper country, which 
were the work of later sovereigns, and bending their energies to a 
more thorough study of the older, more exposed, and hence more 
obliterated records of the earliest seat of Egyptian civilization ; 
especially exploring new tombs clustered about the site of ancient 
Memphisand Lake Meris, The chief result of Lepsius’ explorations 
was some additional information obtained as to the character and 
history of the earlier Pharaonic dynasties; his investigations reveal- 
ing new facts as to the line of the Ethiopian kings from Meroé, in 
modern Nubia, a bronzed but not negro people, who gained tempo- 
rary sway in place of the Caucasian despots, a caste: like the Brah- 
mins of India, who in the earlier times had built the pyramids. 
Lepsius published the result of his researches early after their 
conclusion, in 1845. Afterwards, Bunsen, a man of general scholar- 
ship, at times a University Professor, and at other periods in civil 
and diplomatic service, gave the leisure of years to a review of the 
whole field, which he embodied in his volumes entitled “ Egypt’s 
Place in History.” A careful survey of the work, as compared with 
others in the same field, reveals the genius of an ambitious and 
brilliant writer, without, however, the consistency and comprehen- 
siveness that characterize a calm and patient student. Its utter- 
ances, called out in different stages of the progress of the work, were 
claimed as decisive by both rationalist and evangelical disciples in 
Germany ; its final conclusions are partly the results of long estab- 
lished science, and partly the most imaginative of hypotheses; the 
work, as a whole, satisfies no class of students; but as a contribution 
to the science of chronology, it is a rich storehouse, from which the 
patient investigator can readily cull what belongs to the legitimate 
deductions of scientific research, and what has no foundation what- 
ever, except the author’s admirable imagination. The brilliant husks 
of multiform shape and ever-changing hue, and the sound, rich ker- 
nel, the imaginative inconsistencies and the reverent. confessions, 
strangely intermingled, may appear from a brief outline of his course 
of statement and confirmation. 

In his introduction Bunsen begins: “The scientific assumptions 
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and views with which I set out,’—and then follows what, it should be 
observed, are Ais “assumptions and views.” Their nature and ground 
is thus stated: ‘The study of the Scriptures had long convinced me 
that there is no connected chronology prior to Solomon. All that 
now passes for a system of ancient chronology beyond that fixed 
point, is the melancholy legacy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of intentional deceit and utter misconception of the princi- 
ples of historic research.” When the man that would guide us to 
superior truth commences by ranking Newton as a man having an 
“utter misconception of the principles of historic research,” and such 
men as Usher and Clement as practicing “intentional deceit,” we can 
hardly suppose him possessed of the impartiality becoming a histo- 
rian. When, then, his own “assumptions and views” are set before 
us we are called to a double effort to maintain impartiality towards 
their advocate. His first assumption, now, is, “The Egyptian his- 
tory is the only one which possesses contemporary monuments of 
those primeval ages, and at the same time offers points of contact 
with the primitive tribes of Asia, and especially the Jewish, from the 
latest up to the earliest times.” This statement is less objectionable 
in reality than its enunciation after the previous proposition implies; 
for we find, even from Bunsen himself, that the points of contact 
upon the undated and only hinted record of Egyptian monuments is 
all explained with dates and fully recorded incidents in the Hebrew 
historic documents making up the Old Testament. His second 
“assumption” or “view” is this that “language is the medium of 
restoring genealogy.” This, now, let it be carefully noted, is the 
great discovery, or theory, or hypothesis, or assumption, or view of 
Bunsen, on which everything that is new in his volumes rests. The 
modern German suggestion that all human language must have the 
law of growth ascribed by Darwin to the physical universe,—that 
beginning with the sign language of animals, developing first into 
interjectional exclamations, then into names resembling sounds, then 
again into verbal roots, then step by step taking on successive etymo- 
logical and syntactical modifications; until, first, Sinism, or Chinese 
root vocables, second, Turanism, or Tartar agglutinated dialects, 
third, Khamism, or the Egyptian chrystalized tongue, fourth, Se- 
mitism, or partially organized speech, and finaly, Arianism, or com- 
pleted developed organic language, successfully grew from the germ 
to full stature and fruitage. Let it be repeated for remembrance ; 
this is the “assumption or view” of the great German chronologist 
on which now rests and hereafter will ever rest all that is new in 
his science of Biblical chronology; while in general synchronism 
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his really able analysis of ancient Egyptian history is drawn from 
records entirely aside from his great “assumption” and his favorite 
“view.” 

As materials, now, for general science rather than chronology, 
Bunsen makes a thorough study of the ancient Egyptian written 
speech, as well in its demotic as its hieroglyphic records; and he has 
done service to science in tracing in the language called by him 
“Khamitic,” elements which show that it is “of Asiatic origin” and 
“stands between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic” tongues. This 
study is accompanied by a review of the Grecian, Roman, and espe- 
- cially of the early Christian writers who allude to Egypt; the latter 
of whom he finds most valuable. The mythology of Egypt, revealed 
in the sculptures on the monuments, gives him indirect testimonies 
as to Egypt's place before Greece in history. The historic tablets of 
Karnak and Abydos, the Papyrus roll opened by Champollion, the 
fragments especially of Manetho, and the few new memorials about 
Memphis and Thebes restured by Lepsius, are thoroughly reviewed; 
while, too, though none of their relics of value are found, the evi- 
dence is given that the Egyptians kept “chronicles” like those of 
ancient Persia, Babylonia, and Judea, as well as modern China, 
Coming to the Old Testament, the noble and legitimate enthusiasm 
of a true scientific explorer, mourning over lost “chronicles” and 
rejoicing in preserved “history,” gets the mastery; and we meet re- 
peated utterances like this. ‘ History was born in that night when 
Moses with the law of God, moral and spiritual in his heart, led the 
people of Israel of Egypt.” Then it is history which in the book of 
Genesis, and onwards, speaks through the pen of Moses! The admis- 
sion is frank, and should not be quoted in any but its legitimate 
meaning in our further consideration of the author’s statements. 
Farther on, and in allusion to the entire succession of the Old Testa- 
ment histories subsequent to Moses, he says, “There is nothing more 
certain than the historical character of the sketch which has been 
preserved in the Bible, taken in its general leading features.” Again 
speaking of the Hebrew as compared with all other ancient historic 
records now extant, he declares, ‘We know of no ancient tradition 
of a similar kind which has preserved with so much fidelity the 
records at its disposal.” 

And yet, after all these avowals, led by his “assumptions and 
views” touching dates alone, Bunsen uses a form of statement whose 
grounds should be well weighed before another mind accepts them. 
Speaking of the patriarchal age, he says, “No instance can be 
adduced demonstrably historical of any one reaching the age of one 
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hundred and eighty years. Such a case, however, as an exception 
would not contravene the laws of nature. But, that the three patri- 
archs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,) should have lived one after the 
other one hundred and fifty years, and even more, and the viceroy 
Joseph, their successor, one hundred and ten years, cannot be histori- 
cal.” And why not? the impartial reader must ask. Surely the 
oft-repeated replies of the ablest minds in successive ages, and its 
logical legitimacy, ought to be familiar to Bunsen. Science does not 
beforehand set itself against a new class of established facts, though 
rationalism may. “No instance” most likely can be found in our 
age. But while our familiar trees seldom pass the age of from one 
hundred to two hundred years, men of science are prepared to admit 
when the fact is established that the plane tree on the Bosphorus, the 
cedar in the valleys of Lebanon, the olive on the hillsides of Greece 
and of Palestine, and the monsters of California recently discovered, 
may live to be from one thousand to two thousand years old. True 
sciefice ‘is always modest as to its boast of having seen all that the 
world has witnessed. There is no more inherent improbability that 
Methusaleh lived to the age of nine hundred and sixty-nine in one 
period of human history, and Abraham to that of one hundred and 
seventy-five years in another period, than that in certain circum- 
stances trees of a particular stock live to ten times the age of others. 
Neither Bunsen nor any other man claiming to be scientific is to 
deny a stated fact on the ground of a theory before established in his 
own mind. If Moses is a historian, as Bunsen allows, then his facts 
as to numbers are no more to be rejected than facts as to events re- 
corded. Again, coming to the age of the Judges and first two kings, 
a prior “assumption or view” in the author’s mind leads him to the 
assertion that numbers in this era must be epic since they are always 
round numbers, as twenty, forty, and eighty; and he adds this 
remark: “An historian assuredly cannot agree with the theologians 
who set a higher value upon a systematic narrative worked up out of 
records and living popular traditions than they do upon the original 
records themselves ;” alluding to the historic books of the Old Testa- 
ment as “systematic narratives,” and to the Egyptian monuments as 
the “original records.” This remark demands scrutiny from several 
points of view. Among “the theologians,” if he means those that 
think the original Hebrew is authority, Newton is classed; and if 
Newton and Bunsen are in dispute as scientific authority, others than 
the party concerned must judge of their comparative claims. If, how- 
ever, by theologians he means those whose special business it is to 
interpret the Scriptures, Bunsen certainly is claiming to be authority 
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in their field; for it is specially and solely on the merit of a principle 
of Biblical interpretation that he sets up his “view” against theirs. 
If he insists, nevertheless, that the theologians shall not claim au- 
thority in history because it is not their field, then he should have 
remembered that as he himself,—having spent his whole life in diplo- 
matic and civil employ and in studies relating to that chosen pursuit, 
until in 1853, at the age of sixty-two, he fell into disgrace at the 
Prussian court,—as he himself had only given the leisure from man- 
hood’s employ and the retirement of age to history proper, so Sir 
Isaac Newton was equally a historian though a mathematician, and 
so, too, many a mind devoted to theological study has equal leisure for 
historical research. But yet again, and chiefly, if he claims to be a 
“historian,” Bunsen should give reasons why, in a connected series 
of historical documents, he begins in the very midst of the series at 
the opening of first Kings, sixth chapter, to give entire credence to 
dates and yet denies that credence to the portions of the same series 
immediately preceding; why, again, in those preceding portions, 
namely the books of Samuel, the Judges, and of Mosts, he admits 
the authority of the many, and denies it tc a few of the dates men- 
tioned; and, in fine, on what principle, in works acknowledged by him 
to be “history,” and having dates as such, he rejects those dates on 
the ground that “original records,”—the monuments of Egypt, which 
have no dates,—are superior authority in dates. Assuredly men of 
science can scarcely be misled by the entangled line in which their 
leader has become so hopelessly involved. It is a relief to a calm 
mind to get past the wilderness into which a fatal error of Bible in- 
terpretation has involved the German Egyptologist, and to tread firm 
ground with him all through the rest of these same histories, begin- 
ning at the point of time and from the page on the book where the 
age of Solomon chances to be introduced. 
G. W. Samson. 


Wasurneror, D. C. 

















GLADSTONE’S JUVENTUS MUNDI. 


Juventus Mundi; the Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the Rt. 

Hon. W. E. Giapstone. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1869. 
R. GLADSTONE’S rising political honors, crowned now by the 
highest distinction of an English statesman’s life, have not 
weaned him from his Homeric studies; from their renewal and further 
prosecution he has not been withdrawn by the engrossing cares, inci- 
dent to his exalted position, as the head of the British government, and 
the leader of its parliamentary councils. His intervals of rest from 
public affairs he has devoted to the composition of a work, which in 
one volume, embodies in a new form, by condensation and important 
modifications, the results of the three volumes of his Studies on 
Homer and the Homeric age, which he gave to the world in 1858. 
We are all so familiar with his commanding person on the most 
recent fields of English parliamentary strife, that we wonder at first, 
as we discern him in those far-off times of Homer, the early morning 
of our race, gazing with the spirit of a student of human nature and 
society, upon the poet’s immortal pictures of the “ Youth of the 
world, the Gods, and Men of the Heroic age of Greece.” Nothing 
but the consideration of such a spirit in Mr. Gladstone, and of the 
estimate it has won for him of the greatness of Homer’s genius, and 
of his unrivalled influence in the purely human culture of the world, 
could sufficiently explain to us such a diversion from the absorbing 
offices of public life to the various and profound studies which are 
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contained in this volume. It is not enough that we recall from 
history examples like that of the great Roman orator, of men who 
have sought relaxation from the harassing influence of public affairs, 
in literary or philosophical pursuits as remote as possible from their 
daily avocations. Nor is it enough that we remember the tenacious 
hold upon the mind in after life of the associations of classical study 
in earlier years, the abiding force of those tastes for all that is beau- 
tiful and ennobling in ancient letters, which grew up insensibly in the 
season of youth, under the propitious influences of place and books, 
and teachers and companions, the lingering witchery of eloquence 
and song, which then first caught the ear, and led captive the soul, 
the enthusiastic admiration and love for the great writers of antiquity, 
which with so many scholars was first awakened in that spring-time 
of intellectual life, and cherished in its subsequent periods, the grace 
of manhood and the solace of age. All this doubtless belongs to Mr. 
Gladstone’s experience, but much more also; far deeper sources it 
has, to feed as from a perennial fountain the stream of his Homeric 
studies. Such a source is his assured conviction that the works of 
Homer, which form the delight of the scholar’s boyhood, are designed 
yet more for the instruction of his maturer years; that coming down 
to us from the earliest period of antiquity, and from the opening, 
genial stage of culture in the intellectual life of its most highly 
gifted people, they yield us most precious knowledge, fresh and 
original, touching man’s nature and life and destiny, founded upon 
experience, and wrought into life-like and living pictures of human 
character and society, by a creative genius to whom has been assigned, 
by general consent, the supremacy among poets. The world’s youth 
Mr. Gladstone sees in those creations of Homer’s genius; but not 
in the sense in which Hegel uses the image, of the entire life of the 
Greeks, as it was opened by the fabulous youth Achilles, and closed 
by the youth of historic reality, Alexander the Great; in that grand | 
Homeric world, its Olympian heavens of immortal gods overarching 
its earth, trodden by heroic men, he beholds the youth itself of 
youthful Greece; when the Greek mind was just exulting in the 
elastic play of its young energies, unfolding its marvellous powers, 
and bounding forth into the future, rejoicing in its strength to run 
the race of a great destiny in the intellectual history of man. It is 
the consideration of this destiny of the Greeks, not even yet all ful- 
filled, to be a chief and original influence in moulding the intellectual 
education of the world, which invests the poems of Homer with a 
quite inestimable intrinsic value. For in these poems are the germs 
of that lofty destiny; there are the sources of the power by which it 
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was achieved ; they had for the Greeks of all periods a place of honor 
and influence; even as of sacred books; they were an acknowledged 
authority on all subjects of national concern, language, government, 
letters, art, religion; studied and quoted by philosophers in their 
schools, listened to by the people in their solemn assemblies, their 
preservation counted by statesmen a sacred trust, and made an object 
of public policy, they entered as a vital and animating force into that 
Greek mind, which by its literature, philosophy, and art, has penetrated 
all modern culture, and the entire civilized life of Christendom. It 
is the impulse of such convictions as these, which has brought Mr. 
Gladstone before the public as an interpreter of Homer ; not so much 
in the interest of classical studies and scholarship, to delight himself 
again in the surpassing charms of Homer’s poetry, and to make 
others sharers in his renewed enjoyment, but in the larger interests 
of knowledge and truth to hold up the great poet as an appointed 
teacher of mankind, and to commend the conclusions he has himself 
reached of the vital connection of these poems with the whole history 
of human culture and of the Providential government of the world. 
Some of these conclusions Mr. Gladstone’s readers will doubtless 
readily accept; from others, though the very ones which he himself 
deems of essential moment, they will just as strongly dissent, as when 
they first encountered them in his former writings; but all of them 
must command admiration for the enthusiasm in Homeric study 
which they display, and for the earnest spirit from which they ema- 
nate, and which gives them an interest quite independent of the con- 
sideration of their truth and importance. The present work presents 
the results of Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric studies far more completely 
than the former quite too extended volumes; the repetitions which 
occurred in those three large volumes are now withdrawn; the 
minute particulars, which were sometimes tedious and wearisome, 
are here wrought into general views ; and some of his more peculiar 
opinions, to which exception was taken when they first appeared, 
are at least toned down, with a manifest improvement in the general 
effect. By the new treatment the author's work has become a kind 
of manual, which aims to furnish practical assistance to the study of 
Homer in schools and universities, and also to “convey a partial 
knowledge of the subject to persons who are not habitual students.” 

We propose, in this article, to touch upon some of the preliminary 
topics discussed in this work, and to give special attention to the sub- 
ject of chief interest in it,—the Religion of the Homeric Age. 

It is the surest of the results, that we reach anew, in reading this 
latest of so many works on the poems of Homer, that notwithstanding 
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the unequalled influence which these poems have exerted, the world 
has no definite knowledge of their author. It is something which never 
ceases to be strange, that apart from the poems themselves, the poet 
has for us no real existence; and for any real knowledge we have, the 
figure of Homer, even as of Achilles or of Agamemnon, seems to be ever 
hovering on the borders of an imaginary world. Where and when he 
was born, who were his parents and kindred, under what influences of 
home and society, of nature and life he grew up, and developed his 
wondrous poetic faculty,—on all such questions as these, no light is 
shed, save that which shines out from his own luminous poetry. In 
antiquity itself, cities not seven alone, but cities without number, con- 
tended for the honor of giving him birth; and in the persons of 
learned critics, they are contending for it still, and the contention no 
nearer its end; and we must be content to leave this question in the 
darkness in which we find it. 

As little have we any external authorities to fix the time of the 
poet’s life; here, too, the poems themselves are their own most trust- 
worthy witness. But even if we rely alone upon internal evidence, 
and admit the view that the poems depict a state of Grecian society 
and manners far anterior to the earliest historic period, we are hardly 
prepared for Mr. Gladstone’s so quietly dismissing, by inference, the 
opinion of Herodotus, which fixes the poet’s life so late as the ninth 
century before Christ; for certainly it were nothing improbable for a 
poet of Homeric genius, an heir to a rich inheritance of traditions in 
story and song, to fashion his material into such fresh pictures, even 
if he were himself living long after the age from which those traditions 
had come down. But yet where all is so uncertain, we may be inclined 
to follow a writer of Mr. Gladstone’s fine Homeric tact, and carry back 
the poet to a period earlier than that of the ancient opinions, and set 
him down in the congenial proximity of his own gods and heroes. 

Mr. Gladstone is inclined to put the fall of Troy earlier than the 
received date of 1183 B.C., and it is his conjecture that Homer may 
have been born before or during the war, and that he was probably 
conversant with those who had fought in it. But whatever date may 
be fixed for the poet’s life, the poems themselves have for Mr. Glad- 
stone the highest historical character for the age which they repre- 
sent. Nowhere, either in the present volume or in his earlier work, 
does he write with greater earnestness than when he contends that 
the song of Homer is historic song. In the sense in which the as- 
sertion is made nothing can be truer. Not of course that he wrote 
history, and narrated and unfolded, in the connection of time and of 
cause, events in the life of men and of nations; admit, too, that he 
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used fiction, as indeed no other writer before or since; admit, too, the 
supernatural element that enters so largely into the poetry; still, as 
the Greek Strabo contended long ago, the basis of the whole was 
history ; he was historical in the representation of the ideas, manners, 
and customs, characters and institutions of real men, and of a state 
of society that had a real existence. Never ceasing to be poet, he is 
always a historian. Far more than the great dramatists of his own 
country, far more than any other epic or dramatic poet, it was his to 
reproduce, in poetic form, the manifold life of an entire age and 
people ; indeed, it is Mr. Gladstone’s firm belief that he has told more 
about the world and its inhabitants at his own epoch, than any histo- 
rian that ever lived. It is clear from the concurrent belief of the 
Greeks of all times, and from the whole economy and texture of the 
poems, that the tales of Troy, and the wanderings of Ulysses, 
though unrivalled works of the imagination, yet have in them the 
substance of historic truth; they are the record of real events, 
during which and by which the Greeks were coming into the reality 
and the consciousness of a united national life. To adopt Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strong language, they make “ the first and also the best compo- 
sition of an age, the most perfect ‘form and body of a time,’ that 
has ever been achieved by the hand of man.” 

Far less space than might have been expected has Mr. Gladstone 
devoted to what has been called the Homeric question,—that great 
controversy which has so profoundly agitated the learned world for 
nearly a century, and has not yet wholly subsided. Nothing in all the 
annals of criticism is more remarkable or more fruitful of instruction 
than the history of this controversy. Its very origin shows how the 
greatest results may come out of the smallest beginnings, how the 
smallest seed of doubt or suspicion may become the germ of a deep 
and universal scepticism. For more than twenty-five centuries 
Homer had lived in the faith of men, and the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
each as a great epic, one and entire, had commanded general admi- 
ration as the works of his genius. Through all the ages of Grecian 
letters, with all the disputes concerning the time and place of Homer’s 
life, there was a general agreement on those fundamental points. 
The only note that ever arose to break the harmony, came from the 
so-called chorizontes or separatists, who contended for a separate 
authorship of the two poems; but this discordant note was effectually 
silenced by the voice of Aristarchus, the Coryphaeus of the Alexan- 
drine critics. For centuries after the revival of learning, the pre- 
vailing belief of antiquity was the unquestioned creed of all modern 
scholars; just as little doubt existed concerning the authorship of 
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those great epics, which had arisen again, as bright as in that early 
morn of Grecian poetry, as of the great poem which had heralded the 
day of English song, the Canterbury Tales. But about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, there were thrown out quite inci- 
dentally, by several writers, some surmises touching the authorship of 
the poems, which led the way to an entirely new view of their origin. 
In particular, the ingenious Neapolitan thinker Vico, in his celebrated 
work, the Scienza Nuova, introduced into the illustrations of his 
great subject from the Homeric poems the following passage: * 


Homer left none of his compositions in writing; but the rhapsodists 
went about singing the books separately, some one some another, at the 
feasts and public solemnities of the Greek cities. The Pisistratidae first 
arranged, or caused to be so arranged, the poems of Homer into the 
Tliad and Odyssey ; whence we may judge what a confused collection of 
materials they must previously have been. 


Out of the hint given in this brief passage, was afterwards elaborated 
the celebrated theory of Wolf, in his able and learned Prolegomena 
to the Iliad. This work, by its destructive criticism, founded partly 
upon the supposed impossibility, without the aid of the art of writing, 
of the composition of poems of such length by one mind, as well of 
their subsequent oral transmission, and partly upon their acknow- 
ledged internal discrepancies, quite overturned the old order of opin- 
ion. Wolf ascribed different parts of the two poems to different 
authors, and assumed that they were both for the first time arranged 
as well as committed to writing by Pisistratus. Without attempting 
to narrate the controversy, which was opened up by this great 
critic all over the learned world, and the manifold phases it assumed, 
it is sufficient to note as the chief immediate results, that the 
two great epics were variously divided up into rhapsodies or small 
songs, and so in the multitude of Homers that arose on the field of 
view, Homer himself was quite lost out of sight and out of being. But 
now, after these many years, the sequel has shown and is still show- 
ing that Wolf conferred a real service, not only to Homeric criticism, 
but to the cause of classical and literary criticism in general; a real 
service of scepticism not unlike that rendered by Hume in the do- 
main of philosophy. This indeed is the lesson of chief value taught 
by this great critical contest, the lesson that the work of demolition 
of long established human opinions may be followed by their recon- 
struction upon new and more solid foundations; that the processes 


1 Quoted by Mure, in Hist. Gr. Lit. Vol. I, p. 196. 
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of an honest scepticism re-establish the old faith on a basis of clearer 
and larger intelligence and of enduring truth. The whole field of 
Homeric learning has been explored as never before, and by hundreds 
of sharp-sighted observers; the text of the poems has been subjected 
to the most searching scrutiny; all the evidences, external and in- 
ternal, that bear upon their origin and history have been brought in 
from all sources and rigorously applied to the questions in issue ; and 
the result has been a gradual reaction, a progressive tendency of 
return to the old view of the substantial unity of each poem and of 
their common authorship in Homer. - Such is the position of Mr. 
Gladstone in the present volume, as in his earlier work; such too 
before him was the position of Mure, the author of the History of 
Greek Literature, and the ablest of all English writers on the sub- 
ject. The most signal illustration, indeed, of the result of the new 
examination of the whole question is found in the experience of 
Mure, who began his career as a zealous disciple of the Wolfian 
school, and after twenty years’ diligent scrutiny of its doctrines, 
reached a thorough conviction of their fallacy, and gave himself, 
with great success, to the duty of establishing that conviction in the 
minds of others.' The chief foundation of the position, which has 
been thus secured, lies in the subjective evidence, furnished by the 
poems themselves ; and this has been allowed, by all critics, during 
the more recent stages of the controversy, to be the only valid basis 
on which the question can be treated. The objections urged against 
the unity of authorship of each poem by itself, and of both together, 
which are founded on internal inconsistencies, signally fail of reach- 
ing their mark. If they do not, when rightly considered, lend direct 
support to the opposite view, they prove far too much; they may be 
urged with like success against modern works, the single authorship 
of which is unquestioned and unquestionable; indeed most stri- 
kingly has it been said by Mure,’ that if the principles of Wolf’s 
school were enforced against his own Prolegomena, that great essay 
could not possibly, in its integrity, be considered the work of the 
same author. 

But we are not left to such a negative view; there is an affirma- 
tive one, still stronger. The unanswerable argument for unity of 
authorship is derived from the general agreement of each poem in 
itself, and of both with each other, in all that is vital in their char- 
acter, in the marvellous consistency in conceptions, manners, and 
institutions, and most of all, in the delineations of character. In 
nothing is the creative genius of Homer so great as in the astonishing 


1 Hist. Gr. Lit., Vol. I, p. 222. 2 Hist. Gr. Lit., Vol. I, p. 198, note. 
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variety of his original characters, and in the unity and individuality, 
no less astonishing, with which all these characters are sustained, not 
by description, but by dramatic action, as they live and move before 
us, under all diversities of situation. Now, how were it possible for 
such conceptions of character, so rounded into harmony and oneness, 
to have emanated from various minds, each contributing by one or 
more minstrel lays his share of the whole? How, for instance, could 
the Achilles of the Iliad, and the Ulysses of the Iliad and Odyssey 
together, be the offspring of more than one mind? Nor is the diffi- 
culty of belief entirely given’in the well-known remark of Professor 
Wilson!: ‘Some people believe in twenty Homers. I believe in one. 
Nature is not so prodigal of her great poets.” It is worse than this: 
you have to believe, not merely that nature is so prodigal of her great 
poets, but that she cast them all in the very same mould, and that 
their spiritual life, in itself, and in everything it produced, carried on 
it the same identical stamp. Indeed, we must all agree in ‘the con- 
clusion that if there is anything in the world more marvellous than 
the existence of one Homer, that certainly is the existence of more 
Homers than one. But whoever wrote these poems, and wherever 
and whenever they first became vital and vocal with their wondrous 
life and melody, one thing is sure, here they are before us. Let 
learned critics settle at their leisure the questions of authorship and 
integrity of the text; we have the poems themselves,—a rich legacy 
bequeathed to us, and sacredly handed down from the earliest ages ; 
literary records of antiquity, later than the Vedas, indeed, but far 
more valuable ; second in time and value only to the earlier books of 
Scripture. Here they are in our hands, to charm and delight us 
with their transcendent poetry, to instruct us with their precious 
stores of wisdom and knowledge, to bring before us, in speech and 
action, the whole life and character of the Greeks in that early period 
of their own history, and of mankind; how and for what they lived, 
in the family and in the state, in peace and in war, what were 
their thoughts and conceptions of nature, and of human life and 
destiny, and of the nature and power of God, and his government of 
the world. 

The religious aspect of this ancient Greek life, has justly had for 
Mr. Gladstone far greater attractions than any other. He has de- 
voted more than one-third of his work to the gods of the Heroic Age, 
or, as he has entitled the theme, the Olympian System. All 
thoughtful minds must sympathize with the writer in his sense of the 
profound interest which belongs to this theme. With what, and how 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, 1831, p. 668. 
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much spiritual vision those heroic Greeks were wont to look into the 
unseen world; what were their conceptions of deity; what and how 
they believed; whom they worshipped; and what power their faith 
and worship had upon their conduct in life—these are inquiries of 
paramount and of universal and permanent concern. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s discussion has also a special value at the present time; for 
though not conducted in the interest of the comparative study of the 
religions of the world, it is nevertheless an important contribution to 
that study, which, following close upon the track of comparative 
philology, is now rising to the rank of a science, and is engaging the 
profound attention of many distinguished writers. It is evident that 
Mr. Gladstone has elaborated this part of his work with the most 
studious care, and with a certain fondness of mental application. It 
exhibits best his characteristic qualities as a scholar, as well as a 
thinker and a writer, his patient and unwearied toil in the study of 
the Homeric text, and his fine sensibility, as well, for all that is 
beautiful and noble in Homeric poetry; his pure and elevated senti- 
ments, and his forcible and brilliant expression ; and yet, with all his 
moral earnestness and sincerity, a strange turn of mind for some- 
thing close akin toa sophistical mode of reasoning, a tendency to 
make his wish the father to his thought, which sometimes issues only 
in ingenious speculations, and the most laborious building up of 
favorite views upon a basis too slender for their support. 

In his first chapter on this subject, which exhibits the great 
features of the Olympian system, Mr. Gladstone claims for Homer 
the unique distinction of having been “the maker of the religion” of 
his country. It is a bold form of assertion, and quite characteristic 
of the author; but it contains in it a great truth, designed, as it is, 
to express in a single word the creative power and immense influence 
of Homer’s poetic genius in the realm of spiritual ideas. Not that it 
was the poet’s conscious purpose to make a religion for his country- 
men, or even to teach them religion, or to exercise among them and 
for them any prophetic or priestly office. He was preéminently a 
singer, the prince of singers, in an age and a nation where minstrelsy 
was a kind of national gift; and he sang of the manifold life of his 
people, out of the fulness and freedom of a musical soul, attuned to 
all melodies of sound, and all moral harmonies of thought and feeling; 
but in giving true utterance to that life in song, he had such a 
knowledge and mastery of the national heart, that by his poetical 
faculty he combined, in a musical creation of his own, all those reli- 
gious sentiments to which its many chords were wont to vibrate. 
We may not suppose that Homer created “the gods many and 
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lords many” that peopled the Greek Olympus, or that he invented 
their various and often conflicting attributes, with all that is in them 
of the grand and the little, of the noble and the base; it were a sole- 
cism to suppose that he himself made the manifold elements that en- 
tered into the Greek religion ; all these were already there in the heart 
and life of the people, in affluent store,—actual beliefs, inherited tra- 
ditions emanating from different periods and diverse races, original 
human sentiments, all apprehended with more or less distinctness by 
the popular mind, and controlling its convictions with more or less 
practical force ; but in his poetic representation of the heroic age of 
Greece, it was his, by his insight and imagination, to give body and 
form to all this mass of material, and to breathe into it a living soul. 
In this sense was he the maker of the Greek religion; thus it was 
that he set up once for all in the firmament of Hellenic life the 
Olympian system, that creation of marvellous splendor and of long- 
enduring influence, to which was drawn and fixed the upward gaze 
and faith of more than thirty generations of the most thoughtful and 
most vigorous races of the world, and destined to dissolve away only 
before that religion from above, of divine beauty and divine power, 
which was enthroned upon the mountains round about Jerusalem, for 
the spiritual sway of universal man. The material out of which the 
poet constructed his system necessarily derived the variety of its 
elements from the heterogeneous character of the Greek nation itself. 
The successive streams of emigration which had flowed into the 
peninsula, had brought with them the most various and often diverse 
conceptions of deity, with their corresponding names, and attributes, 
and forms of worship. All these materials, as they were now settling 
down in the real world, on the same soil, into permanent relations of 
compromise and union, so in the world of poetry, were shaped by 
the hand of the master “into that intellectual and ideal whole which 
we know as the Greek religion.” The ethnic origin of this mate- 
rial of religion Mr. Gladstone ascribes chiefly to the Pelasgians, 
and to the Hellic families and tribes. He claims, however, an im- 
portant influence for the Phoenicians, and the full development of this 
Pheenician element distinguishes his treatment of the subject in this 
work from that which belongs to his earlier volumes. Some influ- 
ence, also, he allows, though only a very limited one, to the 
Egyptians. The view which, on the authority of some statements in 
Herodotus, once referred to Egypt the chief origin of the Greek reli- 
gion, is not sustained by Homeric evidence. Scarcely any traces of 
Egyptian influence in Greece are found in Homer, and such analogies 
as exist between the mythologies of the two nations are easily ” 
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explained without the supposition of any direct connection of the one 
with the other. 

In describing the manner in which Homer reduced to unity the 
elements derived from all these sources, Mr. Gladstone dwells upon 
the nature-worship of the Pelasgians, which prevailed in Greece 
before the poet’s time, and was now in its decline, and presents his 
view of the different modes by which, through the application of the 
anthropomorphic principle, the poet fashioned and shaped his own 
Olympian scheme. But we can rightly understand neither the 
nature-worship nor the Olympian religion, without recurring to that 
earliest conception, which inheres in the very heart of each, the 
primitive conception of the Greek religion, and of all religion, the 
conception of one supreme being, as the highest object of human 
faith and adoration. Nothing is older, in the language of the Greek 
religion than %4é¢ and Zeds,' nothing older in Greek religious thought 
than God and Zeus as the God, the God of the heavens, the God of 
light. Even Kronos, time itself, is later than Zeus, and contradic- 
tory as it may at first seem, also the patronymics of Zeus, Kronion, 
and Kronides, the Son of Time; for these do not express time 
as the origin of Zeus, but the duration of his being, as the 
God of Time, even as our own exalted expression, the Ancient 
of Days. This fundamental conception, together with its very name, 
the Greeks had as an original. common possession with all their 
kindred of the great Aryan family of nations; a clearly established 
fact which we owe to the comparative study of language and of 
religion, and to the foremost expounder of their principles in English, 
Professor Max Miller. For its origin, we must go back from the 
Greek to the Sanscrit, the earliest deposit of Aryan speech, from the 
Tiiad and Odyssey to the Vedas, the earliest records of Aryan faith ; 
far back we must go to the heights of the Himalayas, as the primi- 
tive Olympus, the original seat of Aryan religion. The names of 
deity in Greek and in Latin, both the abstract, as %«és, deus, and the 
concrete, as Zed¢ and Jupiter, or Diespiter, are identical with the 
corresponding Sanscrit names deva and Dyaus; and they are all 
formed from the Sanscrit root div, which means to shine.? From the 
same root comes the Latin word dies, with all its cognates; and thus 
all the former words signify, fundamentally, brightness, light the 
divine, and the latter, the God of the bright heavens, the God of light 
and day. A single passage, quoted by Miiller* from the Veda, pours 

1 Welcker, Gatterlehre, Vol. I, p. 129, seqq. 


2 Welcker, ib., p. 131; also Miller in Edinburgh Review, for 1851. 
5 Edinburgh Review, 1851, p. 335. 
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a flood of light upon the common origin of all these nations them- 
selves, and of their languages and earliest religious ideas. It is this: 
“‘ When the pious man offers his morning libation to the great father 
Dyaus, he trembles all over as he becomes aware that the archer 
sent forth from his mighty bow the bright dart that reaches him, and 
brilliant himself, gave his own splendor to his daughter, the Dawn.” 
In reading such words, we seem to be reading Homer himself; nay, 
Homer and the people who listened to his song, are transferred, 
forthwith, back to the old Aryan homestead, and are sharing there 
the thoughts, feelings, words, the whole life of the yet undivided 
Aryan household. But we may widen our view, with the wider 
range of this comparative study of the languages of the world. The 
Sclavonic word Bog, which expresses the idea of God, is also of San- 
scrit origin, and is the same word as the Bhaga of the Veda, and the 
Baga of the Zend-Avesta, which means, originally, the sun, and is 
also a common name for God in both those poems. Indeed, we may 
take an illustration of the same philological fact from a different and 
quite remote family of languages. In many Tatarian dialects the 
word tangri, which is used for God, means not only the heavens, but 
also the great Spirit of the all-compassing heavens; and this corres- 
ponds entirely to the Chinese Thian, or Tien, which is used for the 
physical heavens and for day, and also means the “Great One that 
reigns on high and regulates all below.”’ Indeed, is not in the human 
mind everywhere, and in all tongues, the transition easy and natural 
from light and heaven to God? Consider our common expres- 
sion, ‘ Heaven knows,” and from the Psalms, “The heavens 
are the Lord's,” and from the New Testament the confession of 
the prodigal, “I have sinned against heaven;” nay, does not this 
strange touch of comparative philology make all Christendom kin 
with the whole heathen world, when we remember that compre- 
hensive word of Scripture, “God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all ?” : 

But we may not linger on this earliest stage of the Greek religion. 
With the Greeks, as with all ancient nations, this primitive idea of 
God came in course of time, we know not how and when, to suffer 
disintegration; out of Sd grew Yd; with Zeus came sons and 
daughters of Zeus, also parents and ancestors of Zeus; and so, with 
the sense of the divine still remaining, there arose out of the concep- 
tion of the one God, a belief in the plurality of gods. Mr. Gladstone 
has said that “ the unaided intellect of man seems not to have had 


1 Julius von Klaproth, as quoted by Welcker, ib., p. 130. 
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stamina. to carry, as it were, the weight of the transcendent idea of 
one God.” The truth of this remark is best seen in the perpetual 
turning to idolatry even of God’s chosen people, blessed though they 
were with direct revelation, and fenced in and isolated from all other 
nations. Witness the single humiliating instance of the whole 
people worshipping a golden calf, and that, too, under the very 
shadow of the awful mount; into such an abyss of spiritual folly the 
Greeks never sank, with all the corruptions of their polytheism in its 
corruptest eras. This polytheism in that earlier form, the receding 
traces of which we see in Homer, consisted, as is well known, of the 
worship of nature by the deification of its manifold phenomena, and 
of the ruling forces which produce them. Under the bright skies of 
Hellas, and amid the enchanting scenery of its streams, and hills, 
and vales, the susceptible and imaginative Greeks yielded themselves 
willing captives to the potent spells of nature, even as their Aryan 
kindred in India, when they had crossed the Himalayas, and had 
come down into their new homes along the great rivers and the 
fertile valleys of the Penjab. A recent writer' has aptly quoted a 
ypassage from the book of Job, which shows how other Asiatic souls 
in those distant times and regions felt the same fascinations, but could 
better resist them, through the control of a loftier devotion: “If I 
beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, 
and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand, this also were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge; for 
T should have denied the God that is above.” But no such reverence for 
the God that is above kept back the Greeks from deifying and wor- 
shipping the manifestations of his power, as they presented them- 
selves to the senses in the natural world around them. Those great 
lights set up in the firmament to rule their daily life, and the on- 
going life of the world, the earth about them, with its ever-renewing 
wonders of growth and decay, the alternations of day and night, and 
the changing seasons, the dewy freshness of the dawn, and the warm 
glow of the western sky, the elemental air and fire and water, in all 
their varied phenomena of storm and shine, of tempest and calm, of 
rain and drought,—all these were for the Greeks endowed with a 
divine life, and exalted into objects of adoration. Thus, as in the 
Veda, we find with Dyaus the names and worship of Indra, and Surya, 
and Mitra, and Agni, and Varuna. So, too, among the Greeks, come 
to be associated with Zeus, though always in subordination, Hera as 
the goddess of the earth, the sun-god in Helios and in Apollo, the 
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moon in Selene, the fire-god in Hephaistos or Vulcan, Poseidon the 
sovereign of the ocean, and the other gods many in this Greek Pan- 
theon of nature-worship. 

But in the world of Homeric poetry, this elemental worship no 
longer holds sway; in the Olympian religion we behold and feei 
the presence of divine personages, of human form and appearance, — 
however august, and of a human nature, however idealized. It is a 
strange transition, but no less perfect and manifest. How those gods 
of nature have passed out from their shadowlike figures into persons 
of definite human form and quality, inner and outer, is a subtle pro- 
cess, no less so than the actual processes in the material world. As 
Welcker' has conceived it, the nature-god seems to have fashioned 
for itself a kind of chrysalis of golden mythic threads, and to have 
come forth in due time a divine human personality. But the accom- 
plished result is that which gives the Olympian system that distinc- 
tive character all its own, which, as Mr. Gladstone has expressed it, 
“is the intense action of the anthropomorphic principle, which per- 
vades and moulds the whole.” “Its governing idea of the character 
of deity is a nature essentially human, with the addition of unmea- 
sured power.” It is obvious that such a system gave expression to 
the most exalted conception of humanity ; and though it necessarily 
debased the divine idea by taking into it the lower along with the 
higher elements of the human, it nevertheless embodied a worthier 
conception of deity than the elemental system which preceded it. It 
may be said to have presented, by a strange inversion, God formed in 
the image of man, instead of man formed in the image of God; but 
on the other hand it must be granted that it created gods in the 
image of man, because it recognized the divine in man; recognizing 
in the gods the original source of the moral and spiritual in man, it 
incorporated deity into an idealized manhood, as the most adequate 
known expression of the divine nature. Thus the creation of this 
Olympian system reveals a stronger and higher spiritual tendency in 
the people whose religion it became, and a more advanced stage of 
their culture, than those which gave origin to the earlier nature- 
worship. A new inner world of thoughts and conceptions must have 
arisen, a high sense of the greatness and power of man’s spiritual 
being, before the phenomena and nature of forces so lost their in- 
fluence that these new humanized deities were formed, moving free 
and separate among the elements, their true being and sphere no 
longer in the natural but in the spiritual realm. A lofty consciousness 
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must there have been of freewill and reason and intelligence in man, 
of all in his nature that is truly akin to the divine, so that the 
religious sense could no longer be satisfied with nature, or find its 
appropriate objects in her manifestations. But it was the muse of 
Hellenic poetry, as it culminated in the song of Homer, which finally 
spoke into being this Olympian system, and reared it up over Hel- 
lenic life, at once to reflect and to rule it in all its relations. It was 
conceived not merely as consisting of individuals, but also as forming 
a divine community both as a family and a state, with Zeus for the 
father and the sovereign. Here, too, as in every stage of Greek 
religion, is illustrated that line of Virgil: 


“Ab Jove principium Musae ; Jovis omnia plena;"’ 
and yet more the loftier verse of Horace, when he sings of the parent 


“Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum,” 


Indeed the pure light of the idea of one God, which had so broken 
into many rays through the action of the nature-worship, seems in 
the atmosphere of Olympus to be struggling to recover its integrity 
in the tendency to the union of all the principal Olympian deities 
with Zeus under the form either of direct descent or of other rela- 
tionship derived from human analogy. Thus Poseidon, the ruler of 
the sea, and Aidoneus, the Zeus of the lower world, are his brothers; 
and Here is at once his sister and spouse; Ares, Hermes, and Aph- 
rodite are his children; as also and especially Athene and Apollo, 
who are inferior only to Zeus in power, and in moral tone superior 
to Zeus himself. Indeed the exalted character and worship ascribed 
to Athene and Apollo give them a marked preéminence in the Olym- 
pian religion. They are united with Zeus in honor as no other 
deities; as in the words of Hector, “ Were I held in honor as a God, 
Phoebus or Pallas,” and the oft recurring form of prayer, “Father 
Zeus and Athene and Apollo.” Athene’s relation to Zeus as his 
daughter is altogether unique in the representations alike of her 
birth and her being and action. She is his daughter without mother, 
begotten in the intelligence of Zeus, and (though by a later repre- 
sentation than Homer’s) bidden forth into being from his head; in 
the Olympian family she is the father’s favorite daughter, indulged 
at her will, and restrained neither in word nor in deed.? She is 
constantly named with Zeus, as acting with him and for him, and 
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directly declared as in union with him, the highest and mightiest 
deity. In short, the words of Horace give literal expression to the 
Homeric conception of the goddess : 


** Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores.” 


Similar is the relation of Apollo to Zeus. He is the son dear to Zeus, 
addressed as such by him, ever the obedient son, in closest union with 
his father, his organ, and,as the god of prophecy, the revealer of his 
will. It ison the basis of the highest attributes of these deities 
together with their peculiar relation to Zeus, that Mr. Gladstone has 
constructed that theory of tradition in the genesis of the Hellenic 
religion, which constitutes the peculiarity of his treatment of the 
whole subject. 

In the firm conviction that these conceptions of deity could not 
have been the growth of the unassisted intelligence of the Greeks, 
he ascribes them to a divine origin, in the form of a primitive revela- 
tion made to man, and preserved in unbroken tradition to the time 
of the separation of the Semitic and Aryan branches of the human 
family, and so by and by brought with them into Greece by the 
Hellenic portion of the Aryan branch, and at last wrought by Homer 
into his Olympian scheme. Thus he claims for Homer's Athene and 
Apollo a truly divine ancestry. He compares them with the child 
in Wordsworth’s ode: Heaven lies about them in their infancy; and 
the soul that rises with them “hath had elsewhere its setting, and 
cometh from afar.” In the no less firm conviction that there are 
features traceable in these deities, which are in marked correspond- 
ence with Hebraic doctrine and tradition, as conveyed in the books 
of Holy Scripture, and handed down in the auxiliary sacred learning 
of the Jews, he believes that Athene is the Hellenic adumbration of 
the Logos, the uncreated Word, and Apollo, of the Messiah, the seed 
of the woman, a being at once divine and human; and so by conse- 
quence, Latona, the human mother of Apollo, is the woman whose 
seed the Redeemer was to be. It passes comprehension how a writer 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ability, and enlarged and elevated views, can 
build up a theory with devoutest diligence upon so slender proofs, 
and liable to the gravest objections, which is so repugnant to every 
Christian sentiment, and for the explanation, from such foreign 
sources, of conceptions in the Greek religion which can certainly be 
explained without it, and without travelling out of the records of 
that religion itself. The view which he presents, notwithstanding all 
the captivating enthusiasm with which it glows, unfortunately lacks 
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the elements necessary to gain for it an intelligent conviction in 
the mind of the reader. As you yield yourself to his guidance, 
while he spreads before you the minutest details of suggestion and 
illustration, all skilfully interwoven with the cunningest hand, and 
embellished with a very large border of the finest writing, you are 
conscious of admiration, and of something very like persuasion; but 
when you have looked away in another direction, and then come 
back for a renewed and more independent view, you discover that 
the texture of the whole work that has so fixed your gaze is made up 
of the airiest nothings. It is marvellous, the ingenious facility and 
alacrity with which he can proceed upon premises of mere assump- 
tions, and rest, with calmest assurance, in conclusions which only 
credulity can believe. If we should admit his remoter assumptions, 
which are indeed scarcely discernible in those far off primeval ages 
where they are laid, it were certainly an incredible supposition that 
the Greeks had older Messianic traditions than the Jews themselves; 
and it is certain that the Jews had no such developed traditions old 
enough to have been borrowed and reflected by Homer. The Apoc- 
ryphal Book of Wisdom, and the Hebrew Targumim, on which Mr. 
Gladstone largely relies, belong to a time centuries later even than 
Plato; and in the Bible there is nothing which by any possibility 
could give substance to this theory but the Messianic promises in Gen- 
esis, and the personifications of wisdom in the Proverbs of Solomon; 
and out of these, forsooth, the poetic genius of Homer has created 
Olympian persons who adumbrate the Incarnate Redeemer of man. 

But even if we should lean to the influence of such traditions in 
the nobler attributes of these deities, how can we reconcile other rep- 
resentations of their character which run directly counter to any 
such supposition? What a strange look for such a theory, the 
league of Pallas with Here and Poseidon to bind in chains the great 
father of gods and men! And how may we account for the opposi- 
tion to each other of Pallas and Pheebus in the Trojan conflict, the 
former the protector of the Greeks, the latter of the Trojans? What 
a rude clashing with Messianic ideas Apollo’s words of sublime indif- 
ference to the fate of mortals, when he declined to enter the lists where 
gods and goddesses were in furious combat over Ilium’s destiny : 
“ Earth-shaking God, I should not gain with thee 

Esteem of wise, if I with thee should fight 

For mortal men; poor wretches, who like leaves, 

Flourish awhile, and eat the fruits of earth, 


But sapless, soon decay; from combat then 
Refrain we, and to others leave the strife.” 
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And Minerva’s wisdom descends to something more than craftiness 
when she comes down from heaven purposely to break the truce of the 
Trojans with the Greeks, and in the disguise of Antenor’s son tempts 
Pandarus to aim his stinging arrow at the breast of the unsus- 
pecting Menelaus ; and still worse when she cheats Hector under the 
guise of his trusted brother Deiphobus, and so deludes him to the 
fatal combat with Achilles. 

But it is the most conclusive evidence against this whole theory, 
that it is entirely gratuitous. The conceptions of these deities are 
adequately explained within the range of Homeric ideas, as emana- 
tions of Zeus, as he is conceived alike in the realm of nature and of 
spirit; and these are the clearest illustrations of the monotheistic 
tendencies of the Homeric system. Born of Zeus, as the God of the 
ethereal heavens, she represents the physical side of his nature as a 
feminine personification of the ether ; hence her epithet yAavzéme¢ the 
blue-eyed, or more properly the goddess of heaven-bright eyes. On 
the other hand, as Zeus is the supreme intelligence, so as his daughter 
sprung full grown from his head, she represents also the spiritual 
side of his being, which the name Minerva expresses, from the Greek 
pévos, and the Latin mens, and the Sanscrit manas, as the goddess of 
mind or of wisdom. In like manner all the attributes of Apollo are 
explained in accordance alike with the Homeric system and with the 
earlier worship. Apollo, as the sublimest appellation for Helios, the 
sun, finally supplants altogether the common name; he is a solar 
deity ; and all his attributes, natural and spiritual, issue from this 
his original character. As son of Latona, which means what is hid- 
den and concealed, he comes forth out of the darkness, and reveals 
the brightness of the God of heaven, even as the sun reveals the day. 
So is he the Phebus, the bright one; and as the God of the silver 
bow, the far-darting and far-destroying, the arrows of his burning 
and destructive rays bring pestilence and death, even as his milder 
heat and radiance bring fruitful blessing to the earth, and deliver- 
ance to the children of men. In short, like Athene, he is an emana- 
tion of Zeus, and reveals both his natural and his spiritual attributes 
as the lord of air and light, dwelling in the highest heavens, and as 
the god of justice and right, the moral governor of the world. 

Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis is the latest and the very mildest of all 
the various theories put forth since the revival of learning, which 
discover in the nobler elements of Homeric theology traces of patri- 
archal and evangelical truth, and quietly relegate all the rest to 
obscure realms, which are conveniently named heathenish fable or 
absurd superstitions or degrading idolatry and demon worship. 
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Mure touched upon some of these in an article published some 
years ago on Archdeacon Williams’ “ Homerus,” and it would be a 
very curious and instructive labor to follow out his hints, and to col- 
lect together and to present in order the doctrines of their authors 
and all the subtleties of their allegorical exposition. Gerardus 
Croesius, a Dutch scholar, maintained, in his “‘ Homerus Hebraeus,” 
that the two poems of Homer embodied a complete narrative of the 
history of the Jews, the Odyssey embracing the time from the de- 
parture of Lot out of Sodom to the death of Moses, and the Iliad 
narrating the destruction of Jericho and the wars of Joshua and the 
final conquest of Canaan. He clearly discovered Jericho in Troy, 
and Joshua and the Israelites in Agamemnon and the Greeks, and 
the harlot Rahab in Helen, while Nestor was Abraham, and Ulysses 
Moses. The English scholar, Joshua Barnes, the friend of Bentley 
and Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, convinced himself that 
Homer was Solomon, a conviction which he established by reading 
Omeros backwards, in Hebrew fashion, into Soremo, and then by 
metalepsis into Solemo or Solomon! But Archdeacon Williams, in 
his “ Homerus,” published only twenty-five years ago, carries the 
principle of analogy into a far wider range of application. Believing 
to the full Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine of primitive revelation and tradi- 
tion, he even traces in Homeric poetry (we use his own words), “most 
of the essential principles by which the Christian religion is distin- 
guished;” with him, therefore, the Iliad was “constructed for the 
express purpose of vindicating the justice of the Deity, and display- 
ing the inseparable connection between sin and eternal punishment.” 
The fate of “sinful and accursed Troy,” as he characterizes Priam’s 
city and people, illustrates atonement and retributive justice, and so 
foreshadows the fall of wicked cities yet to come, and “above all, of 
Jerusalem itself.” In this last view, however, of Troy prefiguring 
Jerusalem, the Archdeacon was anticipated by about two hundred 
years, by the Italian writer, Jacobo Ugone, in his Vera Historia 
Romana. But we think that the writer or writers of the Gesta 
Romanorum, a work earlier by many centuries than those now men- 
tioned, took a much more fundamental view of this whole subject, 
for the monk, in that celebrated collection, says that “ Paris repre- 
sents the devil, and Helen the human soul or all mankind !” 

But is there not “a more excellent way” of accounting for the 
origin of the Olympian religion than the method employed by all 
these and many other writers, and in its latest and faintest form by 
Mr. Gladstone, a way far more in harmony with all right views of 
human nature and of the wisdom and benevolence of the Creator, 
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and also in accordance with the results of the comparative study of 
all the “ religions which have existed outside the pale of divine reve- 
lation?” May we not find the original source of all these religions 
notin any primitive revelation or tradition, but rather in what we may 
call a primitive faith; a faith in God, in the true, even though un- 
known God, and in his rightful and righteous government of the world; 
a faith implanted in the very constitution of the human soul, and so 
not only anterior to all religious knowledge but also essential to the 
appropriation of such knowledge, whether communicated by natural 
or by supernatural means? Alike the truths and the errors of the 
Homeric religion, the conceptions of Deity, whether noble or base, of 
the Homeric mythology, may be carried back to that inborn ten- 
dency of the human soul to search after God, which is taught by the 
apostle Paul in his sermon to the men of Athens, when he says of all 
the nations of men, “ That they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us.” The same apostle was wont to teach his heathen hearers 
that God had not left himself without witness in the works of nature 
and in the human conscience, and that from the one men might 
“clearly see the invisible things of Him, even his eternal power and 
Godhead,” and that through the other they “showed the work of 
the law written in their own hearts. And while we are taught that 
the Pagan nations are without excuse, who when they knew God, 
yet glorified him not as God, we can set no bounds to the spiritual 
elevation which they might have reached, or which individual souls 
or communities may have reached, by giving heed to such witness, 
when we remember the words of another apostle, “ God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.” 

In the life of the Greeks, as we see it in the poetry of Homer, it is 
this feeling after God of which we are constantly reminded. There is 
no aspect so perpetually present as the religious, nothing so constantly 
seen as this striving of the soul after the one, living, personal God, its 
upward turning for care and blessing to a divine Being like itself, but 
in all things superior, the righteous ruler of men and all human 
affairs, and alone worthy of devout worship and obedient service. 
And yet no less constantly do we behold the actual failure of the 
Greek mind to satisfy these longing aspirations, that continual con- 
tradiction between the real and the ideal, through which the Deity is 
debased to the level of humanity even in the very act of lifting the 
Deity far above all human limitations. The distinguished German 
scholar Naegelsbach has treated this point with remarkable clearness 
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and fulness. The gods are endowed with omniscience, and yet, in 
many a passage, are ignorant of matters which most intimately con- 
cernthem. The gods are omnipotent, and yet Zeus himself is bound 
with fetters, from which he is released only by the hundred-handed 
Briareus. The gods are constituted as just and holy in the govern- 
ment of the world, and invariably visiting punishment upon all 
wrong-doing ; but in many instances they are patrons of the worst 
crimes known among men, and are themselves the subjects of the 
fiercest and most malevolent human passions; and, indeed, in the 
Homeric conception itself of the Deity, there is an utter absence of 
that awful holiness which inheres in the Hebrew and Christian idea 
of God. The gods also require and accept the worship of men, and 
their favor is propitiated and their displeasure deprecated by prayer 
and sacrifice; in all the events and occasions of life, alike the smallest 
and the greatest, the pious Greek approaches his God in prayer, and 
in conscious dependence bows to the divine behests; but yet his gods 
are implacable to the last degree, and pursue the offender with the 
most relentless hatred; and nothing is so drearily indistinct in the 
consciousness of the Greek worshipper as the prospect of forgiveness 
and reconciliation. Human sin is certain, certain its punishment; but 
wholly uncertain, dependent on the arbitrary will of his gods, is its 
forgiveness; human life is a life without any assurance of divine favor.? 

However we may differ from Mr. Gladstone in respect to the origin 
of the Homeric system, we can heartily accept his statement of the 
lesson which its history teaches, that it shows “ the total inability of 
our race, even when at its maximum of power, to solve for ourselves 
the problems of our destiny; to extract for ourselves the sting from 
care, from sorrow, and above all from death.” By revealing this in- 
ability, the Greek religion and all other religions of pagan antiquity 
have each proved themselves, even as the written law of the Jews, a 
schoolmaster to bring men to Christ; they all belong with Judaism 
itself, to a continuous development of preparation for the coming into 
the world, in the fulness of time, of Him who was the desire of all 
nations, for the coming of Christianity as the one true and universal 
religion, to meet and satisfy the wants of human nature as they ap- 
pear in all nations and in all times. It is a remark of St. Augustin, 
often quoted by Miller, that there is no religion which does not con- 
tain some element of truth. We may accept also, when it is rightly 
understood, that paradox of the same father of the church, that 
“what is now called the Christian religion has existed among the 


1 In his “ Homerische Theologie.” Naegelsbach, p. 355. 
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ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of the human race 
until Christ came in the flesh; from which time the true religion 
which existed already began to be called Christian.” The religious 
aspirations of the heathen world, however unsatisfied, however mis- 
guided, the glimmerings of truth that appear amid the manifold errors 
of that religion, all their observances of worship in their best and in 
their worst forms, why are they not “ unconscious prophecies” of the 
human soul under the teachings of nature, even as the written pro- 
phecies of the Jewish Scriptures, under the teachings of revelation, of 
the grace and truth to come by Jesus Christ for the redemption of 
universal man? Such a view at once gives true significance to the 
pagan religions, and fixes their true relation to the Christian, and in 
turn the relation of the Christian religion to them. Christianity is 
not clearly discovered to be a universal religion, till all the natural 
religions are seen to be preparatory to it, till all those religions which 
could not have existed but for man’s religious nature, allied to God 
and bound to him even amid all its errors, are recognized along with 
Judaism as presupposing the New Testament revelation. Christ is 
seen as the divine deliverer of mankind only as his redemptive work 
runs through all human history, “one increasing purpose running 
through the ages,” 


Joun L. Lincoxy. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























EXEGESIS OF HEBREWS XII. 18-24. 


: gee general purport and aim of these impressive verses it is not 
difficult to comprehend. Questions, however, almost innumerable 
and, it may be, altogether unanswerable, have arisen with reference 
to the interpretation of single words and phrases contained in this 
passage. About these, very great differences of opinion exist among 
commentators, and are likely to continue, since the interpretation is 
to some extent a balancing of probabilities, with nothing to deter- 
mine positively their meaning. 

But with reference to the closing words of the twenty-fourth verse, 
xa alate pavttopnod xpetttov Aadodyte napa tv “AeA, “and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better than Abel,” (not “better things than 
that of Abel,” as the English version has it), there has always been 
great harmony of view. The English version, though not an accu- 
rate translation, gives accurately the idea which the words have 
almost uniformly been supposed to contain. ‘The blood of sprink- 
ling,” or the blood of Jesus, it has been thought, is contrasted with the 
blood of murdered Abel, Abel’s blood crying to God for vengeance 
upon the guilty, but Jesus’ blood pleading with God for the sinner’s 
pardon ; its voice being the voice of mercy. It is for the purpose 
of suggesting another interpretation of this concluding and truly 
climacteric statement of the paragraph, and of giving some of the 
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reasons for it, that attention is called to this portion of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

Two things it will be necessary to keep prominently in view: first, 
the class of persons to whom this epistle was addressed ; and secondly, 
the object which the unknown author had in mind when he wrote it. 

The persons addressed are nowhere specified by name. But this 
we know, that they were converted Jews. We find in the epistle no 
reference to any other class of converts. ‘Its readers are assumed 
to be familiar with the Levitical worship, the Temple services, and all 
the institutions of the Mosaic ritual,” and its illustrations are taken 
entirely from prominent incidents and persons in Jewish history. 

Moreover, it is evident that these Jewish Christians to whom this 
letter was sent, were exposed, at the time, to peculiar dangers, the 
most prominent of which was the danger of an apostasy to Judaism, 
of overlooking the great fact that Christianity was the completion of 
Judaism. The object of the epistle, therefore, was to save them 
especially from renouncing their profession and receding from their 
faith, to make them steadfast in their adherence to the doctrines of 
Christ. To this end the fearful consequences of such an apostasy are 
depicted, and the most tender entreaties are followed by the most 
terrible warnings. But the inspired author relies most upon a vivid 
exhibition of the fundamental and gracious truths of the Christian 
system, setting them in impressive contrast with the distinguishing 
facts and doctrines of Judaism. The Hebrew Christians had been 
educated to cherish the most profound reverence for Moses, and to 
regard sacredly all that pertained to the old dispensation, under which 
their fathers had lived, and by which they had been honored as the 
chosen people of God. A fresh and minute comparison, therefore, 
must be instituted between Judaism and Christianity, between the 
old dispensation and the new, in order to convince the Jewish 
converts of the paramount and exclusive claims of the Gospel, and of 
the danger of abandoning its hopes and surrendering its faith. The 
supreme excellence and glory of the new dispensation is proved, first, 
by the superiority of Christ, the eternal Son of God, to the media- 
tors of the old covenant, whether angels or Moses; and secondly, by 
the superiority of Christ’s high-priesthood to the Levitical high- 
priesthood. This point is dwelt upon at length. Its discussion forms 
the body of the doctrinal part of the epistle. Christ a true priest, as 
Aaron was, but having a royal, eternal priesthood; Christ a sacrifice, 
offering not the blood of slain animals, but his own blood, once for- 
ever, as a full and perfect propitiation for sin; “the intrinsic and 
perpetual efficacy of his one sacrifice . . . in contrast with the 
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typical and ceremonial virtue of the oft-repeated sacrifices” which 
had passed away or been fulfilled in him; the superior excel- 
lence and merit and testimony of his blood, in comparison with 
all the blood of animals that had been offered in sacrifice since the 
world began: these are the facts that are dwelt upon and made 
emphatic; and these are the thoughts that must linger in the 
reader’s mind, as he reads on through the more practical chapters 
that close the epistle. 

Now, it is absolutely essential to a right understanding of the 
verses which we have selected for critical study, that all that has 
been said with reference to the character and condition of the persons 
addressed, the purpose of the epistle, and the manner in which that 
purpose is carried out, be- taken into consideration and allowed to 
have an influence. For in these verses a new but not unexpected 
contrast is drawn between characteristic features of the old dispensa- 
tion, and the peculiar blessings of the new. The two mountains are 
made to represent the two systems. Mount Sinai, and the giving 
of the law, stand over against Mount Zion, or the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and the full revelation of the gogpel of Christ. Elsewhere, in 
Galatians iv. 25, 26, they appear in the same representative char- 
acter. “For this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to 
Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.” (See 
also Psalm Ixxviii. 68; Psalm cx. 2; Isaiah ii. 2; Revelation xxi. 
2, etc.) The true significance of this figurative contrast will not be 
seen unless these mountains are taken as representing fully the two 
covenants which God has made. T@p in v. 18, assigns a reason for 
the combined exhortation and warning which have just before been 
spoken, an exhortation to the pursuit of holiness, and a warning 
against whatever might occasion a failure of the grace of God, and a 
loss of the inestimable privileges of the new spiritual birthright. 
‘ New and powerful motives to obedience are found in the superior 
blessings of the new covenant into which they have entered. “For 
you have not drawn near to the mount that could be touched, 
but you have drawn near to Mount Zion”; you are no longer 
under the law, with its terrors, but under the gospel, with its prom- 
ises. ‘The glory of the new covenant pledges all who live in it to 
the greater sanctity.” 

We have, therefore, on the one hand, Mount Sinai,—¢yragopivy, 
—that could be touched, not that was permitted to be touched, but 
that was capable of being touched,—a material, earthly mount, 
in distinction from the heavenly and spiritual mount to which 
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it is opposed. So Knapp, De Wette, Tholuck, Ebrard, and others." 
Alford says, “was being touched, would have been touched by the 
people had it not been forbidden.” The terrors of the manifested 
presence of Jehovah, when the law was given by Moses, are described 
by quotations from the records in Exodus and Deuteronomy. Sinai 
was in flames. It was clothed in darkness, and shrouded with 
gloom. It was made frightful with the tempest, with the blast of a 
trumpet and the sound of words, words of such terrible import that 
those who heard them entreated that no more should be spoken. 
Verses 20 and 21 are parenthetic. Tdp refers to tapytjcavto, giving 
the reason why they begged that the voice might cease. “ For they 
could not bear that which was commanded (étacreAdspevov, not middle, as 
Storr, Delitzsch, but passive, as Alford, Liinemann,) viz., “And even 
if a beast touch the mount it shall be stoned.” See Exodus xix. 12, 
13. H fortd xararoFevdjcerat is rejected as an interpolation, by all the 
best editors. ‘And so terrible was that which was revealed, Moses 
said, I greatly fear and tremble.” ‘The words here ascribed to 
Moses are not found in the Scripture account of the giving of. the 
law. According to Erasmug, Beza, and others, the author drew 
from tradition. Recent commentators more correctly refer the words 
to Deuteronomy ix. 19, when Moses expresses his fear of the wrath 
of God, after the defection of the people in worshipping the golden 
calf, by the words, xa %xpoBéds ety.” See Moll. Since Sinai is used 
in its representative sense, and calls attention not only to the place, 
but to the manner and character of God’s manifestation of himself 
to his people, it is quite natural that whatever emotion Moses felt 
as he stood near it in the place of mediator, though it were upon 
another occasion, should be referred to in this connection. It is evi- 
dent that the description of Judaism here given was not intended 
to be complete. Just enough was said to characterize it. All 
that had been spoken previously must be kept in mind. It had its 
priests, its offerings, and its blood. But it had a Sinai. It was 
a religion of fear. Even Moses, the chosen servant of God, the 
honored mediator of the people, was filled with fear and trembling 
in his approach into the divine presence in the discharge of his 
official duty. 

On the other hand, in contrast with the above negation, it is de- 
clared “ but you have drawn near to Mount Zion and the city of the 


1 Ltinemann introduces this passage with the following remark: ‘‘ Wahrend der Alte Bund 
den charakter des Sinnlichen, Irdischen und des bloss Furcht Erregenden an sich trug, hat 
der Neue Bund den Charakter des Geistigen, Hinimlischen, bringt in Gemeinschaft mit Gott 
und allen Heiligen. und gewahrt Versdhnung.” 
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living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” We need to enter into the 
mental condition, the national pride, the religious associations, the 
fervid patriotism, or rather the pious devotion of the Jews, in order 
to appreciate fully the significance and beauty of these terms, which 
describe the rich blessings secured through the new covenant into 
which they had been introduced. All that was attractive to the eye, 
or gladdening to the heart, or holy in association, was contained in 
Mount Zion. Its name was enshrined in all their praises. Its glory 
was the theme of their perpetual songs. There God’s worship was 
celebrated, and there he was supposed to have his earthly abode. 
The absent turned their faces toward it with reverent affection and 
with eager desire. They approached it with shoutings of devout 
exultation. It was to them the city of the great King, and the 
emblem of the heavenly city, the everlasting abode of God and of 
his people. It was to this, not the earthly but the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, the fulfilment of their joyous hopes and holiest longings, that 
they had now drawn near. That which as Jews they had hoped 
for and waited for, as Christians they had secured. To go back from 
this blessedness would be not simply to be satisfied with an earthly 
Jerusalem which would soon be destroyed, but to stand again amid 
the shadows and terrors of Sinai itself. Moreover, the new covenant 
had brought them into intimate fellowship with all the inhabitants of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, countless in number and glorious in charac- 
ter. Kat pupedo “and to myriads.” The question of punctuation here 
is not easily settled. Several modes are possible, and are supported 
by nearly equal authority. That punctuation, we think, is preferable — 
which places a comma after pupedow and makes it a comprehensive 
term, embracing the classes which follow. So Bengel, Ernesti, Lach- 
mann, De Wette, Alford, and others. This leaves dyyédwy to be con- 
nected with zavyydipet, as the first class in the enumeration. Jlavyjyupes 
signifies a jubilant company. Believers in Christ are brought into 
fellowship with “the festal host of angels and the assembly of the 
first-born which are written in heaven.” “Who are these? Why 
are they put with the angels? Why does the writer place xa? xp:ry 
8G mdvtwy between the assembly of the first-born and the spirits of 
just men made perfect? These, says Delitzsch, are three closely 
connected questions, and among the very hardest in our epistle. 
The answers to them are very various;” and it may be added that 
none of them is entirely satisfactory. Ipwroréxwy undoubtedly refers 
to zpwrordxta in verse 16, to the case of Esau who sold his birthright, 
but is here used in a spiritual sense. It does not indicate, however, 
priority of birth or conversion, but probably has reference to the 
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peculiar dignity and privileges which are the possession of those 
who, through Christ, have obtained sonship with God. They are all 
first-born ones. They are all heirs to the heavenly inheritance. In 
oriental lands, the term would be readily understood as expressive 
of honor on the part of the son, and special favor on the part of the 
father. God commanded Moses, “And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, 
thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first-born.” Exodus 
iv. 22. This primogeniture which God conferred upon Israel, he also 
confers upon his spiritual Israel, making those who are born of his 
spirit “joint heirs with Christ.” Romans viii. 17; 1 Peter i. 3, 4; 
1 John iii. 1, 2. But the use of dzoyeypappévwy 2v odpavots, compared 
with similar phrases, seems to indicate that the zpwrorézwy simply 
refers to the living disciples of Christ, to those who are still upon the 
earth. See Philippians iv. 3: ‘“ My fellow-laborers whose names are 
‘in the book of life.” Luke x. 20: “ Rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.” They are enrolled in heaven: they are prospec- 
tively citizens of heaven; they are said even now to have their citi- 
zenship in heaven (Philippians iii. 20); but are yet living on earth. 
We say this is the apparent reference. Alford concludes “ there is 
no way left but to see in éxxdnoia zpwrotdxwy x, t. A. the Church below.” 
Yet, if this is the exclusive reference, we cannot answer the question 
of Delitzsch, “why they are put with the angels.” at xprr} ded 
mdvtwy, Ig xdvtwy connected with xp:t7 or with %o? The weight 
of authority is in favor of the latter, and of translating in the order 
of the text, —“and to the Judge, the God of all.”” So Bengel, De 
Wette, Bleek, Stuart, Delitzsch, Liinemann, and others. There is 
force, however, in Alford’s remark, who adopts the other view, ‘‘ and 
to God, the Judge of all” (as in English version; retained also by 
Noyes and Bible Union), “thus only by uplifting the universal right 
judgment of God does the clause fit the context, coming between the 
mention of the elect, written in heaven, and the spirits of the just, 
showing that the éxoypag7 is no arbitrary selection,—the d:xatwars no 
unreasonable procedure.” This, too, carries the judgment beyond the 
narrow bounds of Judaism, and makes it coextensive with the race 
of man. The gospel brings its renewed subjects into the very pres- 
ence of God; and though he is judge, his presence does not now send 
fear and terror to their hearts, but it adds to the glory of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem, and is numbered among their transcendent blessings 
(see Rev. xxii. 3, 4). The zvedpacw dexatwy tetedetwpdvwr “ spirits of the 
righteous who have been perfected,” designate those who having 
finished their course have entered upon their inheritance, and having 
been brought by Christ unto the goal of perfection, have passed into 
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their perfected condition, not under the old dispensation only, nor 
under the new, but under both dispensations from déaroz ”ABed (xi. 4) 
to the last believer who had entered into rest. 7sAeeéw here and else- 
where in this epistle has a very comprehensive meaning. It signifies, 
according to Robinson, “to carry through to the end, in respect to 
condition, happiness, glory.” It is equivalent to d0fé2w, (See chap- 
ter xi. 40, also John vii. 39.) But the enumeration is not yet com- 
plete. The new covenant, like the old, has its mediator, even Jesus, 
. called not by his official title (Christ) but by his personal name (Jesus), 
which expresses a more intimate fellowship and a more tender rela- 
tion. Unto him have you drawn near. éoz is recens as distin- 
guished from xaé-—novus. This covenant is new in point of time, 
and the idea of freshness and vigor is also connected with it. And 
you have drawn near also to that by which this new covenant was 
ratified and made binding; viz., “the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better than Abel.” This is the closing and crowning point 
in the contrast between the new covenant and the old; between 
Christianity and Judaism. The mention of the da7xy naturally sug- 
gests the blood in which it was sealed. For “neither the first Tes- 
tament was dedicated without blood” (ix. 18). And “ if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God” (ix. 18, 14). This is the uniform teaching of the word 
of God, that Christ’s mediation was effected by the surrender of him- 
self unto death, in man’s behalf. He himself said, “this is the new 
testament (or covenant) in my blood.” His blood, then, is the atua 
pavttazod, the sign and seal of the new covenant, and that which gives 
to it its transcendent virtue and power. The blood of sprinkling, 
placed last of these glories and benefits of the gospel, is regarded as 
the divinely-appointed means by which are secured access to God, to 
the companionship of his angels, and to the fellowship of his saints, 
citizenship in the heavenly Jerusalem, and the inheritance of its 
blessedness forever. 

What now are we to understand by the blood of sprinkling speak- 
ing better than Abel? We have alluded to the common interpre- 
tation which fixes the contrast between Christ’s blood and that of 
Abel, connecting this verse with Genesis iv. 10: ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” This voice was 
simply a cry for vengeance. As God heard it, it was an accu- 
sation against the murderer, and an appeal that punishment might 
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be meted out to him. This, it is supposed, is placed in opposition 
to the blood of Jesus, which is ever pleading with God for pardon 
and peace. And so it is thought as love is better than punish- 
ment, and as mercy is better than vengeance, by so much does 
the blood of the crucified Saviour speak better things than that 
of Abel. 

To this interpretation of the passage we offer two objections, 
First, the language itself does not seem to warrant it. If this were 
the meaning, we should naturally expect that xpefrrova would be used 
instead of zpetrrov, the adverbial form, which is the accepied reading. 
Moreover such a thought could hardly fail to demand, instead of 
napa tov” ABei, xapa td atua tod ”AB2A. Secondly, we object to this in- 
terpretation because it appears to be inconsistent with the entire 
passage, and a very unnatural conclusion. It has been seen that the 
passage contains a vivid exhibition of some of the differences existing 
between Judaism as a system of religion and Christianity as a-system 
of religion, or rather of the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 
Now is it true that the cry of Abel’s blood, or in other words, that 
divine vengeance was a distinguishing feature of Judaism? Even the 
giving of the law on Sinai, though accompanied with a fearful display 
of divine power, was an act of divine grace. Israel was not under- 
going punishment when it received the distinct commands of God. 
This was a covenant, and so far as it went, it was a covenant of mercy. 
God commanded Moses to say to the people, “ Now, therefore, if ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people; for all the earth is mine; 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
If itis said that the certainty and severity of God’s punishment upon 
the slightest disobedience had the appearance of vengeance and war- 
ranted the allusion to the blood of Abel in this connection, it may be 
replied that at least equally certain and severe will be his punish- 
ment of those who reject the costly blessings of the gospel. “ For 
if they escaped not who refused him that spake on earth, much 
more shall we not escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh 
from heaven.” Disbelief in a crucified Saviour is represented as a 
more grievous sin than the violation of a command; and we should 
have the blood of Jesus crying more loudly for vengeance than the 
blood of Abel. But the idea of vengeance is not in harmony with 
the purpose of the passage. The incompleteness of the old.covenant 
is plainly asserted ; but it is nowhere intimated that it is an expres- 
sion of the divine wrath. 

We suggest the following interpretation: that the blood of Jesus, 
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the one sufficient sacrifice for all, is placed over against Abel, not as 
a murdered man, but as offering in faith the first sacrifice in blood, 
as being thereby the institutor of sacrificial offerings and the repre- 
sentative of that religious system of which they were a most promi- 
nent feature. Abel brought to God an acceptable offering, viz., “ the 
firstlings of the flock ;” and by his faith he speaks, bearing witness 
to the virtue of the blood which by divine appointment had been 
shed in Hebrew sacrifices in all subsequent time. But the blood of 
Jesus speaketh better than he. 

In favor of this interpretation, it may be said, first, that it is the 
exact expression of the text in English. Apetrrov which is accepted 
by all in its adverbial form, is referred by Theodoret, Chrysostom, and 
others, to the manner of speaking,—“ better,” that is, in clearer and 
fuller tones, giving more emphatic and far-reaching utterance to the 
proclamation of the divine forgiveness in the remission of sins. Prof. 
Kendrick in his translation of Moll on this epistle, adds in a note, 
“ xpetrrov Aadodyte speaking better or more mightily. Hapa cov *ABed, in 
comparison with Abel.” The comparison is drawn in the text 
between the blood of sprinkling and Abel, not his blood. The sup- 
position of Stuart that “‘ zapa rév *Afed may be regarded as an ellipti- 
cal expression for zapa 7d aiya tod “Afed,” is both unnecessary and 
unnatural. It has the appearance of stretching the text to make it 
cover the idea. It is Abel who speaks. 

This interpretation is supported by the language of chapter xi. 4. 
(‘By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testi- 
fying of his gifts, and by it he being dead yet speaketh”). In this 
chapter the efficacy of faith in God is illustrated by bringing forward 
numerous well-known examples of earlier times, and their faith is 
thereby recommended to all men. The example of Abel is cited first 
in order, as it was first in time. In him is found an illustrious 
exhibition of the power of faith, working out his acceptance with 
God. 4? fs and 8 adrjs probably refer to ere: and not to Sveiay, as 
nietts is the subject in hand. But in either case, whether it is his 
sacrifice or his faith in his sacrifice, it is by that and not by his blood 
that he is represented as yet speaking. We do not see how a. 
faint resemblance in the form of expression to Genesis iv. 10 can be 
allowed to give to the phrase a meaning entirely foreign to the pur- 
pose of the illustration, and represent Abel as still calling upon God 
to punish, when it is so very evident that by his example he is calling 
upon men to believe. His voice is a voice of exhortation and encour- 
agement to an imitation of his justifying faith. Abel’s offering 
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consisted of slain animals. Jehovah had respect to him and te his 
offering. The reason of it is clearly associated with the character of 
his offering, “ God bearing testimony concerning his gifts.” How far 
he may have seen in his sacrifice a foreshadowing of a greater and 
perfect sacrifice we cannot tell. The moral idea of an animal sacri- 
fice he probably was not ignorant of, viz., that it contained a confes- 
sion of guilt and dependence upon divine mercy. He had faith; 
but faith in what, if it was not in some declaration of God? For 
such is its meaning in this entire chapter. Therefore by faith, 
having shed the blood of his firstlings and made his sacrificial 
offering, though dead he yet speaketh. This verse forms the 
basis of the comparison which we are considering. Having here 
alluded to the fact that Abel speaks, and to the manner in which he 
speaks, the writer soon calls attention to the greater fact that the 
blood of Jesus speaketh better ‘than he. 

We add still further, that this interpretation is consistent with the . 
apparent intent of the entire passage, and seems to be demanded by it. 
The two covenants are placed side by side. When mention is made of 
the blood of sprinkling as part of the new covenant, are we not instantly 
reminded of the place which the blood of sprinkling held in the old cov- 
enant? It would be a sad and unexpected falling off in this bold 
and graphic comparison of Judaism with Christianity to conclude by 
contrasting the sacrifice of Christ with the blood of murdered Abel. 
We cannot believe that the writer of this epistle, which in well-bal- 
anced thought and elegance of style has no superior, would be guilty 
of such an anticlimax. On the other hand, with the view now sug- 
gested, the thought rises to a worthy climax. We expect a compar- 
ison in some way between the blood of* Jesus and the blood of bulls 
and goats, a comparison that shall be in harmony with the general 
representative character of the passage. The mind of the author 
goes back over the long line of sacrificial offerings to him who offered 
the earliest sacrifice, and whose faith made it acceptable to God. He 
who instituted the typical rite is made the representative of the sys- 
tem. By a happy and natural conception, a comparison, comprehen- 
sive and complete, is drawn between Abel, who prepared the first 
animal sacrifice, and Jesus, whose offering was himself; between Abel, 
whose sacrifice was to be repeated again and again by himself and 
subsequent worshippers, and Jesus, who offered himself once for all ; 
between Abel, whose sacrifice had in view his own sins, and Jesus, 
who is “ the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but. also 
for the sins of the whole world;” between Abel, whose slain lamb 
looked forward to something better, and Jesus, who was its perfect 
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antitype ; between Abel, with whom all sacrifices began, and Jesus, 
in whom they all ended. * 

Finally, this interpretation commends itself, because it is in beau- 
tiful harmony with the purpose of the entire epistle, and makes this 
passage an accordant part of its great argument. The supreme ex- 
cellence, the divine efficacy of the atonement which is in the blood of 
Christ, is the grand central idea of the epistle. This is exhibited 
everywhere, in its relation to the blood of animals sprinkled in Jew- 
ish sacrifices, with a view to its influence upon those who, having 
been educated in Judaism, were tempted to abandon their faith in 
Christ, whom they had accepted, and of lapsing into a dependence 
upon their former rites and observances. Once more, in connection 
with the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem, and the privileges of 
Christian citizenship, Christ is held up to their mindsas the fulfil- 
ment of all that has gone before, and the true foundation of their 
highest hopes. Once more, he is presented as the perfect mediator 
of a new and perfect covenant. Once more, his blood is likened to 
the blood of sprinkling, that it may be remembered that it was infi- 
nitely superior to all the blood that had been poured out in sacrifice 
from Abel’s time until his, and that its virtue was sufficient for all. 
Blood is everywhere used, in this epistle, as the symbol of sacrifice. 
We find, then, in this brief passage, a new and emphatic exaltation 
of the sacrifice of Christ, that Jewish convert and Gentile disciple 
may be united in one faith and in one supplication. 


“ Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus, 
Tu per lympham profluentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 
Tolle culpam, sordes munda.” 


Henry M. Kina. 
Boston H1iGHLANDs, Mass. . 


1 Dr. Francis S. Sampson, formerly of Union Theological Seminary, Prince Edward, Va., 
in his excellent commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, concludes his remarks on this 
verse with the following well-considered words: ‘“ And finally, when the apostle has so dis- 
tinctly referred; in xi. 4, to Abel’s sacrifices, it is far more natural to understand an allusion 
here to what was said of him there. There is, indeed, no other plausible way to account for 
the introduction of his name just here. Abel’s bloody offering of animals, the first: distinctly 
stated instance of a typical sacrifice in sacred history, is mentioned in xi. 4, and alluded to 
here, as the general representative of all such sacrifices offered by believers, from Abel to 
Christ. The meaning of the sentence, then, is this: New Testament believers have come to a 
blood that declares better results than the typical blood of the Old Testament sacrifices, 
Christ’s blood declares a complete redemption; the latter only foreshadowed it as future, 
Christ’s takes away all guilt; the latter only made the comers thereunto ceremonially clean.” 





























THE TRUE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


1 an writers who have attempted to overthrow “the truth as it is 
in Jesus," by destroying confidence in Jesus himself, have 
aimed their blows at a Jesus of their imagination, and not the Jesus 
of the gospels. They have described either an enthusiast or an impos- 
tor. He has been a self-deceiver or a deceiver of others. But the 
enthusiast or self-deceiver is rash and impetuous. In his ardor for 
one thing, he tramples on many. Moreover, he is a dreamy man, 
much abstracted from the ordinary life of men. It needs no elabo- 
rate argument to show how completely antipodal to such a character 
was the character of Christ. He was a man, it is true, not without 
emotion. He wept, he groaned, he sighed, he was indignant, he ex- 
postulated, he entreated. But, with all this, he held his emotional 
nature in reasonable check. While shedding tears at the grave of 
Lazarus, he could show his sympathy and furnish comfort for others; 
while denouncing the treacherous Pharisees, he could speak tenderly 
of murderous Jerusalem; and while in the agonies of death upon the 
cross, he could gently say to Mary, and to John, “ Behold thy son,— 
behold thy mother.” The whole history of his life is marked by a 
calm self-restraint. In the only instance that is an apparent 
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exception,—the expulsion of the traders and money-changers from 
the temple, (an action twice occurring, John ii. 15, and Matthew 
xxi. 12,)—we may note that while there are decision and energy and 
even violence expressed in this scene, there is with it, in the one case, 
the gathering of the blind and lame about Jesus, and the outpouring 
of his healing love, and in both cases an evident authority in the 
action which robbed it of all look of enthusiasm in the obnoxious 
sense, so that the powers of the temple, with all their enmity, dared 
not interfere. He was careful to avoid exciting the political forces 
of Galilee or Judea. Though never compromising or concealing the 
truth for this reason, yet he used a wholesome prudence in dispers- 
ing, or escaping from, the crowds which followed him, in quitting 
Herod’s dominion, and taking temporary refuge in Philip’s territory, 
east of the lake of Gennesaret, or in the region of Tyre, in forbidding 
those that were healed from an injudicious proclamation of his work, 
in conforming to customs that were national, though they might 
have been justly resisted, and in the avoidance of all animadversion 
upon the authorities of government. With this equanimity and 
prudence, he mingled freely and fully in the daily affairs of men. 
He was in the market or place of public exchange, in the synagogues, 
at feasts and weddings, in the houses of the poor and the rich, among 
the fishermen, with the crowds in the temple court, and amid the 
thronging thousands at the annual festivals. He would retire alone 
to deserted districts and mountain heights for prayer, but only for 
short seasons. He was eminently a man of the people, a man of 
society. The phrase of Terence might appropriately be used by him: 
“Homo sum et nil humani a me alienum puto.” His conversation 
was eminently practical, having cognizance of, and relation to, the 
many-sided duties and incidents of daily life. There were no assump- 
tions of higher knowledge or higher rank; there was nothing haughty 
or supercilious in his demeanor, no affected distance in manner and 
habits, no enshrouding of his person in mystery. When Pharisees 
turned upon him, it was not because he was an enthusiast, but 
because there was such a power of truth in his calmness as he 
reviewed their hypocritical lives, and when his own family and 
townspeople looked askance at him, it was, again, because of no wild 
enthusiasm which they beheld in him, but because they could not 
reconcile his wonderful words and acts with the condition of a Naza- 
reth carpenter. There never was a public character so devoid of the 
characteristics of enthusiasm, if we use the word in the sense of a 
self-deceiving and unbalanced zeal. Much more is it impossible to 
find in his life the first trace of imposture. A life of poverty and 
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self-denial, carefully repelling any efforts made by others for his 
aggrandizement, refusing to take advantage of the full tide of public 
sentiment running in his favor, promising no earthly portion but 
persecution to his followers, seeking neither adulation nor support, 
and looking forward to a painful death,—such a life has not a feature 
that does not prove the charge of imposture an absurdity. An im- 
postor is self-seeking, rules his victims, assumes a Delphic air, and is 
afraid to expose himself to public scrutiny. Compare Mohammed 
with Jesus, and see how different they appear. The contrast 
brings out the truthfulness of our Saviour’s life. But, beside these 
general features of truthfulness, we find three years of miracles testi- 
fying to the whole life of our Lord. There was not here a miracle 
done in a corner, and there another seen by but one or two, but 
daily, in village, town, or city, among myriads of spectators, the 
lame walked, the blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the 
sick were made well, and the dead were raised to life. These evi- 
dences of the truth of Jesus were poured out freely upon the whole 
land, so that no one thought of disputing the fact of miracles; but in 
their hostility to Christ, the Pharisees raised the weak and senseless 
theory that he was inspired and empowered by Satan! It was left 
to the wiseacres of later centuries to give the lie to all Palestine, and 
deny the fact of miracles. 

Internal and external evidence thus conspire to give every thought- 
ful and reasonable man implicit confidence in the words of Jesus. 
Whatever the Jesus of Strauss, or the Jesus of Renan may be, the 
the Jesus of the gospels is the embodiment of truth. To refuse 
allegiance to him and his words is to stultify one’s reason, and to 
dishonor one’s manhood. It is to deny the sun in the heavens, and 
swear that white is black. A man who rejects the truth as it is in 
Jesus has no right to believe anything. He is an outcast from order, 
an eternal denizen of chaos. 

In order that we may rightly understand the person of Jesus, let 
us, then, first inquire of the Master himself, and hear his own perfect 
testimony. 

In the sermon on the mount, delivered early in his three years’ 
ministry, he represents himself as the principal personage at the day 
of judgment: “Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord 
have we not prophesied in thy name? . . . and then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye. that work 
iniquity.” When the Pharisees rebuked him for allowing his disci- 
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disciples to pluck and eat the ears of wheat in a Galilean grain-field, he 
told them that he was the Lord of the Sabbath,’ a phrase which 
pointed directly to the words of the fourth commandment, “for the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” In encouraging 
Peter, he calls the church “my church,” utterly ignoring any other 
headship than his own. At a subsequent occasion, he declares that 
he shall come in the glory of the Father, with his angels, and then 
shall reward every man aécording to his works.* Here the judgment 
is his and the angels are his, and in the same connection he asserts 
that the kingdom is his. He is the supreme King. So he assures 
them that in the regeneration he shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
and adds, at another time, that when he comes in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, he shall sit on the throne of his glory, as 
the judge of all nations, and their final arbiter. In like manner, 
before the high priest, where it was necessary to diminish naught of 
his prerogatives, he utters what from the lips of a mere man, or even 
the highest angel, would have been clear blasphemy, as Caiaphas 
testified : ‘Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’” 

When Jesus at Jerusalem said to the multitude, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” the Jews considered this as an as- 
sumption of equality with God. Does Jesus start back from this as 
a false interpretation of his meaning? On the contrary, he goes on 
to confirm their view of his meaning, and assures them that all 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.’ His declara- 
tion, “ Come unto Je, and I will give you rest,”® as well as his 
repeated announcement that he was the Bread of Life,” are alike 
gross and blasphemous assumptions, except from the supreme source 
of life and peace. In the temple-court, amid the crowds of worship- 
pers, this same Jesus exclaimed “ Before Abraham was, I am," a 
phrase which could only mean eternal Deity, and hence the imme- 
diate rush of the throng to slay the Galilean on the spot. A like 
movement followed a later declaration in the same place, “I and my 
Father are one,” where the argumentum ad hominem which follows 
in no way detracts from the original significance of the Saviour’s 
assertion, any more than his words, “ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but God,” addressed to the young ruler,” denied . 
his own goodness. In each case there is an appeal to the view from 
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their own stand-point. When Jesus entered Jerusalem on the ass’s 
colt, he received the salutations of a vast multitude, addressing him 
as the King of Israel,’ a title which prophecy had applied to Jehovah, 
the Creator.? It is not probable that the multitude understood the full 
significance of the epithet, as they had misconstrued the prophecies, 
and reduced the notion of the coming David ; but of Jesus this ignor- 
ance cannot be predicated, and his tacit reception of the title “ King 
of Israel” from the mass of Israelites, was the assumption of divine 
honors. In the intercessory prayer, just before the betrayal, Jesus 
uses this language, ‘“Glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.”* Here is not 
only pre-existent glory, but partnership in glory with the Supreme, 
He had already said to Philip and the other disciples, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.”* Leaving this direct testimony of 
Jesus to himself, let us add the testimony of those who witnessed his 
life and ‘received his enlightening Spirit. The apostle John declares 
that the Word that was made flesh was God. The same witness ex- 
plains this fact of God becoming flesh by saying, ‘“‘ No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.”® The same eminent apostle, in 
his first epistle, so associates the names of the Father and the Son, as 
to forbid a distinction in rank and glory. He calls Jesus “ that 
Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
us.” He says, “Our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” Again, “He is antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son.” “ Ye shall continue in the Son and in the Father.” 
And at the close of his epistle he declares that the Son Jesus Christ 
‘is the true God and the Eternal Life.”” The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews asserts that this Son of God is the brightness of his 
glory, and the impress of his substance, and upholds all things by the 
word of his power. He represents the Father as addressing him, 
“Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.”® The angels bow before 
him, and he is declared, in unmistakable language, “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.”"° In the Patmos vision, the revelator 
hears Jesus exclaim, “I am Alpha and Omega,” the very phrase 
which is given as the Supreme’s distinct ¢laim,—“I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” Every one 
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recognizes at once the language of Jehovah as repeatedly exhibited by 
the evangelic prophet. In the same book of the Revelation we find such 
" conjunctions as these, “ the throne of God and the Lamb,” “the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it;” “the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.”" Then we 
find that the Lamb is styled “ Lord of lords and King of kings,” and 
is the same as “the Word.”? This mightiest of all is the Lamb that 
had been slain, the Lamb of God to whom the Baptist pointed by the 
side of Jordan.* The apostle Peter begins his second epistle by 
addressing it “to them that have obtained like precious faith with 
us through the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ,’* 
and then speaks of him as the monarch of the everlasting kingdom. 
Paul calls Jesus the Lord of the dead and the living, and declares 
that we must all appear before his judgment seat.® In the same 
breath he roe of the Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of God as 
synonymous,’ and in all his epistles he makes Christ everything for 
the soul, which, if Christ were not God, would be most derogatory to 
the Deity, and unsatisfactory to the heart that hungers after God 
himself. But why multiply these testimonies ? They lie all along 
the history and doctrine of the New Testament, so that no consistent 
mind can hesitate to adore, with Thomas, before the risen Jesus, and 
say, in faith and gratitude, “ My Lord and my God.” 

The supreme Godhood of Jesus Christ is thus a truth as clear as 
the light of day. Every page of the New Testament receives its 
peculiar force from this fundamental fact, and there is no avoidance 
of its power but in the rejection of the Scripture itself. The Christ 
of the Bible is God over all. 

But a remarkable fact that lies alongside of this is, that no action 
of our Saviour’s earthly life, from Bethlehem to Calvary, exhibits 
divinity. He first appears a helpless babe in the manger. He is 
subject to his parents. As the child grows, he waxes strong in spirit 
and increases in wisdom. Such an increase in wisdom implies 
increase in knowledge, and less knowledge or greater ignorance to-day 
than to-morrow. Omniscience could not have been exercised by the 
Jesus who was growing in wisdom. If any say here, as we usually 
do, that the humanity grew, but the divinity was omniscient, let us 
ask if there were two persons in Jesus. This Nestorianism is prac- 
tically the creed of the present day with the Reformed churches. In 
denying the practical Eutychianism and Sabellianism of the Roman 
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and Lutheran Churches, which lose the humanity of Christ in his 
divinity, the Reformed Churches have gone over to a virtual duplica- 
tion of the person of Christ. By this error they as completely 
destroy the true humanity of Christ as do the Docetae. For what 
sort of humanity is that which has a Divine activity inseparably 
attached to it? Wherecan there be room for temptation or suffering 
in such aman? How is Christ made like unto his brethren, if he is 
a duality of consciousness, while they have but a single consciousness 
to fall back upon? The Scriptures assure us that the Logos became 
flesh (not asswmed flesh),—éyévero odp£,?>—that he was truly man in 
all the essentials of manhood. Sin is not an essential of manhood, 
and sin could never be predicated of him. But every other human 
experience was his. In this fact consisted his power of perfect sym- 
pathy with us in our trials and temptations, a power so often asserted 
of him by the sacred writers,® and which forms so precious a posses- 
sion for the faith of his church. Now, if an active deity was present 
in Christ, above and beyond his manhood, as he suffered and was 
tempted, such a duality, which amounts to a bi-personality, utterly 
destroys his likeness to us in our suffering and temptation. The 
souls sent to such a Christ may find compassion and help, but not a 
sympathy that grows out of “being tempted in all points like as we 
are, saving sin,” and being “compassed with a like infirmity.” What 
sympathy can the winged bird have with the crawling worm? But, 
says the objector, do you then deny the deity of Christ? Nay, 
have we not seen and shown that Christ’s deity is a rock that cannot 
be shaken? We simply assert that in order to a veritable mono- 
personality necessary to a true manhood, the divine nature, as regards 
its efficiency, was dormant in Christ during his humiliation. Its 
essence was there, for it is impossible for Deity to become extinct, 
but its efficiency was in some mysterious way paralyzed in the person 
of Jesus. Christ was always God, but he was not always directly 
conscious of his Godhood, even when assured of his Godhood, nor 
could he exercise its powers. Herein was his great humiliation. 
’Eyéveto dp. He emptied himself,—faurdv éxévwee. 

In accordance with this view, as I asserted before, no action of our 
Saviour’s life exhibits divinity. His words do, but his actions do 


1T use “ person” in the ordinary sense of individuality or oneness of efficient being, and 
not in the technical and extraordinary sense in which we apply it to the persons of the 
Trinity. No orthodox believer denies that Christ was a separate and single person (or hy- 
postasis) in the Trinity, but the vast mass of orthodox believers make Christ, as God-man, & 
double person in the ordinary meaning of that word, as applied to all beyond his mere cor- 
poreal frame. He is thus made not the “ God-man,” but the “ God and man.” 
2 John i. 14. 3 Hebrews iv. 15, and v. 2. 
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not. At once we are met by the miracles, and asked if they were 
not the actions of omnipotence. We reply, No; no more than the 
miracles of Moses, Elijah, and Paul. There is a popular fallacy that 
our Saviour spake in working miracles with an authority peculiar 
to himself, while others who wrought miracles modestly spake in the 
name of God. The sacred record will not bear out this theory, ° 
except for burial. Paul’s words to the Lystra cripple were simply 
“Stand upright on thy feet.” Compare that with Christ’s words to 
Jarius’s daughter, “ Maid, arise.” Is there any difference of tone? 
What could be more divine in its style than Joshua’s command to 
the sun and moon? I would commend it to those who say that 
Christ’s divinity was seen in his saying, “Peace, be still,” to the 
stormy waves of Galilee. If those words and that miracle were 
the exhibitions of divinity, then surely Joshua was divine, when he 
said, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon.” §> far from working miracles by his own power, 
our Saviour expressly disclaims-such original power, and asserts 
over and over that he acted by a delegated authority. “The 
works,” he says, “which the Father hath given me to perform, the 
same works which I do bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me.”" The miracles were wrought to prove he was sent of God, 
not to prove that he was God. That great fact his words and teach- 
ings would establish, after they had received him as sent of God. 
Miracles have been vouchsafed to our earth at three periods only of 
our race’s history, for seventy years, or thereabouts, in the days of 
Moses and Joshua, for seventy years, or thereabouts, in the days of 
Elijah and Elisha, and for seventy years, or thereabouts, in the days 
of Christ and his apostles ;? and in all these cases they have had but 
one and the same object, to prove that the worker had God’s endorse- 
ment, or was “ sent of God.” Moses, Elijah, and Christ, the three who 
together conversed on the transfiguration mount, who each fasted 
forty days in the wilderness, were the three exponents of the three 
miracle-periods, and each received the power to work miracles for the 
same purpose, to show the divine origin of a mission which shook the 
foundations of things then existing. Christ wrought his miracles by 
faith and prayer. Hear his own words at the grave of Lazarus, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.”* Again, he says 


1 John v. 36. 

3 The only exceptional cases are two: the prophet’s miracle at the Bethel altar (1 Kings 
xiii. 3-5); and the return of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz (2 Kings xx. 11). These two can 
well be considered as belonging, before and after, to the Elijah period, for the recovery of 
Israel to the truth. 

8 John xi, 41, 
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to the Jews, ‘The works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of me.”? So the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, says, 
“Who, in the body of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto him that was able 
to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared (az0 tis év- 
AaBeias,—because of his piety).”* If the miracles of Jesus had been 
the direct acts of his own omnipotence, he could never have said, 
“He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do.”* It is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that Jesus does not upbraid the Jews for ignoring his 
divinity, but for ignoring his divine mission. When he declared that 
he and the Father were one, and the Jews took up stones to stone 
him, he did not reproach them for denying his divinity (although he 
asserted it) but because while they allowed inspired men of old to be 
called “ Elohim,” they would not allow him, so clearly proved to be 
an inspired man, to be called the Son of Godt “Say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, thou blas- 
phemeth, because I said I am Son of God?” 

But we are told that Jesus had power to lay down his life and 
power to take it up again,’ and this is proof of his active omnipotence. 
But what says he of this? I have authority (@evstar) to lay it down, 
and I have authority (@ovstay) to take it again. This command- 
ment have I received of my Father.” It is a delegated authority of 
which he speaks, and surely, therefore, there is no omnipotence here. 
Precisely so when he asserts his power to forgive sins, his words are, 
“But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority (?Fovs‘av) 
on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, 
take up thy bed and go unto thine house;” and then we are told that 
the people glorified God, who had given such authority (ovstav) wnto 
men. It is true that we need not press this matter of the forgive- 
ness of sins by Christ in his humiliation, because such forgiveness is 
not properly classed under acts of omnipotence, but may have been 
the assertion of the man Christ Jesus in behalf of his dormant 
Godhood,’ 

Passing from omnipotence to omniscience, we are asked, did not 
Jesus know the hearts of men? Now let us put together all the 
instances in which such knowledge is affirmed. First, in the case 


1 John x. 25. 2 Heb. v. 7., _ 8 John xiv. 12. 
4 See John x. 30-36. 5 John x. 18. 6 Matt. ix. 6, 8. 
7 That the healing touch of Christ’s body was proof of his omnipotence is at once disposed 
of by the fact that from Paul's body handkerchiefs and aprons were taken which healed dis- 
eases and cast out demons. (Acts ix. 12.) 
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just cited, “ Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said.” Then, after heal- 
ing the dumb, blind man, “Jesus knew their thoughts and said.” 
Then, in the scene of the tribute-money, “he, knowing their hypoc- 
risy, said.” Again, when the withered hand was healed, “he knew 
their thoughts and said.” Again, when his disciples were disputing 
for precedence, “ Jesus, perceiving the thoughts of their heart, took a 
child, etc.”* Then, last of all, the declaration in John that “ Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them, because he knew all men, and 
needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew what was in 
man.”* Now there is nothing in these passages which could not 
apply to a man of acute observation, especially if inspired of God. 
Equally strong phraseology is used of prophets and apostles. Paul 
at Lystra “ perceived that the cripple had faith to be healed.”* Peter 
knew the thoughts of Ananias. So Peter read the soul of Simon 
Magus, when he said, “I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitter- 
ness, and in the bond of iniquity.” Elisha knew the heart of Gehazi 
when he said unto him, “ Went not mine heart with thee, when the 
man turned again from his chariot to meet thee?”* There is 
nothing in our Lord’s seeing Nathanael under the fig-tree more 
wonderful than these instances of the prophets and apostles. Na- 
thanael did not consider that miraculous knowledge a proof of deity, 
but a proof of Messiahship. Just so the Samaritan woman, when Jesus 
showed her that he knew her history, exclaimed, “I peréeive thou art 
a prophet,” and to her people she suggested not that he was God, but 
that he was the Messiah. Now when we add to these negative tes- 
timonies the positive declarations of Christ’s lack of knowlege while 
in his humiliation, we are completely debarred from ascribing to him a 
present efficient omniscience. In speaking to his four disciples, Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew (while sitting on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives over against the temple) with regard to the Son of man’s 
coming in the clouds with great power and glory, he says, “ Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no not the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.” Here he expressly declares his ignorance 
of the time. Is it anything but trifling to say that the man Jesus 
did not know but the God Jesus did? Was not he who spake to the 
four disciples one person? Was hea double who could deceive his 
disciples by equally affirming or denying personal action of himself 


1 Matt. ix.4; xii, 25. 2 Mark xii. 15; Luke vi. 8, and xi. 47. 

3 John ii. 24,25. We may also add the passages (Johu vi. 64, and xiii. 11) in which Jesus 
is said to have known from the beginning who should betray him. A special revelation is 
the most ready solution of this. Otherwise, why is it mentioned at all, and not taken for 
granted? 


* acts xiv. 9. 5 Acts v. 3, and 2 Kings v. 26. 6 John i. 48, and iv. 19, 29. 
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as one thing or the other? When hesaid he did not know, did he 
all the while know perfectly well? It is a strange theology that 
teaches this of him who was the Truth. When Jesus was asleep, was 
he all the time awake? Did he have only the semblance of sleep ? 
Was he acting a part? Away with such a staining of the simplicity 
and beauty of Christ’s life by a theological subtlety wholly uncalled 
for! When Jesus was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow, that person, whom the disciples knew, that particular indi- 
viduality, whom they loved and followed, was asleep, unobserving, 
unknowing, unconscious. And so when he was a babe, he was a very 
babe. A present active Godhood would have destroyed the babe and 
made a monstrosity. We need not refer again to the declaration 
that Jesus grew in wisdom, but add only one other instance of his 
positive lack of knowledge in his conduct when touched by the 
woman who had an issue of blood. Can any candid man read that 
narrative and suppose Jesus knew who touched him? If it were 
written of any one else but Jesus, such a notion never would have 
been broached. Jesus, knowing by some sign, which only a miracle 
worker could understand, that a healing virtue had gone from him, 
turns to find out the subject of the healing, and, after some delay, 
discovers her by her own fears and confession. This is the story. 
Make Jesus to have pretended this ignorance and the grace of the 
scene is sadly marred, while the language is rudely wrested. The 
sacred writer, if Jesus had known who had touched him, would have 
written, “ Jesus immediately knowing in himself who it was who 
touched him ;” but instead of that he says, “Jesus, immediately 
knowing in himself that healing virtue had gone out of him.” We 
have time to say but a few words regarding the absence of any con- 
scious omnipresence in Jesus, while in his state of humiliation. 
Here we can educe no positive proof, because in the nature of 
the case, no act of his life would suggest his omnipresence, his 
body being only in one place at one time. We confine ourselves 
to answering the only Scripture passage which appears to claim a 
conscious omnipresence for Christ while on earth as man. It is the 
passage in John iii. 13. And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is 
in heaven.” Here the Son of man is said to be heaven, while on 
earth. Of course his body could not have been in both places; 
therefore he must have been there as out of the body; and as the 
passage implies a conscious existence, the Son of man must have had 
two distinct conscious existences, one on earth, and one in heaven, 
one in the body, and the other not confined to the body. From all 
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we have seen already, we could surmise that in this sole passage 
which seems to look the other way, there must be some error of 
translation, and I think no Greek scholar will fail to detect the flaw. 
The phrase é dy & r@ odpav@ is translated “which is in heaven,” and 
doubtless it can be so rightly rendered. But it is equally correct to 
render it “which was in heaven.” The particple # is aoristic, 
although called present. There is no past participle to the substan- 
tive verb. Hence in 2 Corinthians viii. 9, we find “though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor,” where “ though he was 
rich” is zAodcros dv, He was rich before he became poor, so here he 
was in heaven before he came down from heaven. And that the 
presence of the article ¢ 4 here, while in the passage in Corinthians 
the article is wanting, makes no difference with our reasoning, is 
evident from the fact that the Greeks, even where verbs had past 
participles, used the present participle with the article to designate 
past events. For example, in Matthew ii. 20, “They are dead which 
sought the young child's life.” (reO7xace yap of Sytodvtes tiv Yuyiy tov 
natdiov.) Here if we translate of ¢ytdvvres, the present participle 
with the article, as our version translates ¢ & in the passage we are 
considering, we shall have nonsense, “ for they that are seeking the 
young child’s life are dead.” The whole participial phrase might be 
rendered by a compound noun in English, “ the child’s life-seekers,” * 
So our phrase é &y é& r@ obpavd, may be rendered “the heaven- 
dweller,” where it is an epithet of Jesus, but by no means denying 
his absence from heaven for a time. - All that our Saviour says in 
this passage is that he, the individual then present and talking to 
Nicodemus, was an inhabitant of heaven from all eternity; but no 
assertion of a present conscious habitancy of heaven can be insisted 
on from the language. Such a statement would have been made 
sure by ds éer: and not by ¢ v2 In accordance with this our inter- 
pretation is the question of our Saviour to his disciples, “ What and if 
ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was before?* With 
this view of the xé,ders of Christ, we can understand why our Saviour 
cried out to the Father, in Gethsemane, and not to his divine nature, 
and why he could feel forsaken of God upon the cross. A consciously- 
acting deity in Christ at this time is not simply a mystery, but a 
contradiction. We can also go with our Lord to the wilderness, and 


1 So Matt. xi. 14, abrés éorww "HAlas 6 pédAAwv EpxecOar. ‘“ This 1s Elias who was for to come.” 

2 Even the ordinary rendering of this passage does not touch our argument. For Christ’s 
essential deity (we hold) existed necessarily at all times and in all places. We only speak of 
his conscious and efficient deity. We assert that his deity was (for lack of a better word) 
dormant. 

3 John vi. 62. 
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feel the full force of his example in resisting temptation, which it is 
utterly impossible to do if a Deity, active and efficient in Christ, is 
imagined. It was faith that sustained our Lord in that trial, and 
hence he is our beautiful and perfect pattern. As soon as he knew 
it was Satan, and not a friend seeking his good with mistaken judg- 
ment, who was his companion, he indignantly orders him away. 
Would he have allowed him to stay and tempt him further, had he 
known before that it was Satan? Would not such tampering with 
Satan have been sin ?? 

The whole life of Jesus becomes luminous with a new glory when 
we behold him, while Deity, yet a very man by the dormancy or qui- 
escence of his divine nature during his humiliation. He is brought 
very near to us in his sympathy and love. While mystery remains 
connected with his person (as mystery must be always connected with 
the incarnate God), yet that mystery is not now where mystery repels 
comfort and faith. The mystery is now in the dormancy or qui- 
escence of the Godhead, and not in the confusing presence of Godhood 
and manhood together in their conscious acting. 

In thus regarding our Saviour’s humiliation there is nothing derog- 
atory to his sacred character, any more than there is in his sighing, 
weeping, groaning, bleeding, and dying. Nor is there anything 
which supports Socinianism. On the contrary, this view presents 
the only solid arguments against the errors of Arius and Socinus, by 
acknowledging the true and unmysterious manhood of Jesus Christ 
as the temporary humiliation of the God from eternity. and to eter- 
nity, showing that there is not and ought not to be a vestige of Deity 
in his conscious life till after the resurrection, and that therefore the 
~ passages of Scripture so constantly quoted by the Unitarians are 
nothing to the point. By our false method of defending ourselves 
against their attacks, we only confirm them in error, and shake the 
weak souls who are on the truth’s side. ° 


1 We can also understand why it was necessary for Jesus to go to the Father, before he 
could confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon his church. He must regain the use of his God- 
hood before this divine action could be performed. 

2 It was at the resurrection that Christ redissumed the full powers of his Godhood. He was 
declared (says the apostle) to be the Son of God with power by the resurrection of the dead 
(Romans i. 4). After the resurrection, he moved no more as man among his disciples. He 
only appeared to them a few times and for a few moments,—he came and vanished. His sim- 
ple human equality with them was at anend. The divine overshadowed the human, and hence- 
forth intimate personal intercourse with Jesus must be deferred till the disciples enter the 
heavenly home. 

$I cannot forbear transcribing the following from De Presensé, which, with slight modifi- 
cations, forcibly expresses the truth I have endeavored to exhibit: 

“ Jesus Christ is not the Son of God hidden in the Son of man, retaining all the attributes 
of Divinity in a latent state. This would be to admit an irreducible duality, which would 
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“Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. 
For we have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need” (Hebrews iv. 14-16). 


Howarp CrRosByY. 
New York. 





do away with the unity of his person, and would withdraw him from the normal conditions 
of human life. His obedience would become illusory, and his example would be without 
application to our race. No! when the Word became flesh, he humbled himself, he put off 
his glory, being rich he became poor, and was made in all points like as we are, only without 
sin, that he might pass through the moral conflict with all the perils of freedom. He is the 
Son of God, who has voluntarily abased himself, and this ‘ humiliation’ is the beginning, as 
it is the condition, of his sacrifice. Of his divinity, he retained that which constitutes in a 
manner its moral essence; and he is not the less man on that account, because man is only 
complete in God. Unless we would fall into a doctrine which would make a phantom of 
Christ, and an illusion of the gospel, we must needs admit in all its import and with all its mys- 
tery, this humiliation of the Word,—a truth far too much lost sight of by the theological 
school of the fourth century. In the preceding age, in the midst of hesitations and uncer- 
tainties of formula, there never ceased to be faith in the truly Man Christ; there was no 
recourse to the dogma of two natures, but a faithful adherence to the beliefs of apostolic 
times, too living and too profound to be lost in such metaphysical distinctions. Homo factus 
est, said Irenaeus, wt nos asswe facerct fieri det. . . . Christ is not that strange Messiah, 
who posseses, as God, omniscence and omnipotence, while as man his power and knowledge are 
limited. We believe in a Christ who has become truly like unto us, who was subject to the 
conditions of progress and gradual development of human life; and who was obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. From such a point of view the gospel is living and 
human; it ceases to resemble a Byzantine painting, stiff and motionless in its frame of gold, 
with all individual expression merged in conventional coloring.”—De Pressense’s Life of 
Christ. Book i. chapter 5. 
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“T came not to destroy, but to fulfil."—-MaTTHEw V. 17. 


HE sermon on the Mount has various aspects, and in any one of its 

numerous relations may be profitably studied. Care should be taken’ 
not to make a single national or temporary feature comprehend the 
whole scope of a discourse which has vital relations to all time and to 
all peoples. The position of this sermon at the beginning of Christ's 
work, the meaning of zAypéw, the solemn and emphatic statements in the 
18-20 vs., compel us to make the fulfilment of the law more than the 
clearing the law of misconceptions, more than the obedience rendered to 
it by Christ during his life, more than his submission to its penalty. 
The fulfilment of the law which he comes to accomplish is fulfilment in 
the most exhaustive sense; it is perfect obedience by renewed man. 
At the beginning of the gospel history Christ draws the portrait of 
the ideal Christian,—the character which is to be the result of his re- 
deeming work, 

The first, fundamental, indispensable characteristic of such a man is 
his conception of himself as a beggar, zrwyds, not zévys, utterly desti- 
tute: then follow the traits which spring ot of this true sense of need,— 
a godly mourning over it, a meek submission to the commands and deal- 
ings of God, an all consuming desire for the righteousness so utterly 
lacked, a readiness to give what is asked, an eye single to the service of 
God, a life devoted to the great end which God has in view. 

The ideal righteousness is perfect :— 
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1. In its extent; v. 21-48. 

2. In its motive; vi. 1-18. 

8. In the place which it occupies in the affections; vi. 19-34. 
4. In the judgments which it produces; vii. 1-12. 

Few things are more absurd than the peculiar character attributed 
to this discourse by men who profess to find in it morality and not the 
gospel, and who claim this sermon as their creed because they suppose 
it to be free from any distinctively Christian doctrines. To go no 
farther than the first paragraph of the opening chapter, what can be 
more offensive to such persons than the declaration that Christians,— 
not truth, not philosophy, not reason, not the Bible, but Christians,—are, 
—not ought to be, but are,—the light of the world. What more opposed 
to all their favorite conceptions than the statement of the comparative 
importance, truthfulness, and durability of the Bible and physics,—that 
heaven and earth, all material things shall perish before the smallest part 
of the smallest letter of God’s word fails of fulfilment. If any one 
heartily adopts these views of the Christian's position, and of the rela- 
tion of God's revealed will to the material world, he will not stumble at 
any New Testament declaration. 





“And they were constantly attending on the teaching of the apostles, and the distribution, 
the breaking of bread, and the prayers.”—Acts ii. 42. 


The above translation is borrowed partly from the Bible Union re- 
vision, and partly from the translation of Dr. Noyes. The only 
differences between these two versions are, that the latter uses the word 
“imparting,” instead of “distribution,” adding the parenthetic explana- 
tion (“‘of their substance’’), omits the ‘“‘and” before “the breaking of 
bread,” in accordance with the best manuscripts of the original, and in- 
serts the article before the word “prayers.” In the last two particulars, 
we regard Dr. Noyes’ rendering as preferable to the other. 

There are several points in which this translation suggests to the 
English reader a different sense from that which he derives from the 
common version. ‘“Congtantly attending on the teaching of the apos- 
tles”’ differs considerably from “continuing steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine.” The former describes the visible habit of the believers as a 
company; the latter refers to the inward constancy of each individual 
in his adherence to the true doctrine. It is most in accordance with the 
context, and especially with the prevailing use of the word translated 
“constantly attending,” to suppose that the sacred historian meant to 
express the former sense. The insertion of the article before the word 
“prayers” is not only in exact conformity with the original, but also 
makes this particular more homogeneous with the other parts of the 
description. The reference is doubtless, as in the other cases, to a habit 
by which the character of the disciples was made manifest to the world, 
to attendance upon the public prayers. No doubt they continued 
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steadfastly in private prayer, but that was a habit better known to God 
than to men. 

The most important and difficult part of the explanation of this verse, 
however, is that which relates to the word translated “distribution,” 
or, as in our common version, “fellowship.” The original word, zxowwvia, 
is derived from the adjective xouvés—common, and has the two senses of 
communion or participation, and of communication or impartation. Our 
common English version is objectionable, because it represents the words 
“doctrine” and “ fellowship” as sustaining the same relation to the word 
“apostles,” whereas the original quite distinctly intimates the contrary. 
“In the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship”’ would naturally be expressed 
by tH dcdayy xar xowwria tév dxoctédwy; but the texts reads, tH deday7 rdv 
drootéhwy xa tH xotvwv(a— in the apostles’ doctrine and the fellowship.” 
Alford and Young both recognize this order of the words and repetition 
of the article; the former rendering the expression, “in the teaching of 
the apostles and their fellowship,” and the latter, ‘‘in the teaching of the 
apostles and the fellowship.’ Winer has, somewhat strangely, ignored 
the word altogether, although he has made some remarks on the corre- 
sponding verb. Dr. Hackett notices three, or rather four, different ex- 
planations of the word: 1. The communication, 7. ¢., distribution of 
money or other supplies for the poor. In favor of this sense, he cites 
Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Baumgarten, and Humphry. 2. Fellow- 
ship, 7. e., community, oneness of spirit and effort, which bound the first 
Christians to each other. Bengel, Meyer, and Robinson are referred to 
as adopting this sense. 38. The communion, meals in common, éydrar, 
which were followed by the Lord’s supper: for which sense he cites 
Beza, Grotius, and De Wette. 4. The sacrament itself; in favor of which 
he cites Lightfoot, Estius, and Wolf. The last sense must at once be 
rejected, as Dr. H. remarks, because the word cannot be shown to have 
taken on that sense earlier than the fourth century; and the third is 
quite unlikely, because it is expressed in the following words, tH xAdoee 
tod dptov. Between the first two senses, it is not so easy to choose, 
There is as much diversity in the more recent critical commentaries as 
in those to which Dr. Hackett referred nearly twenty years ago. Lech- 
ler, in Lange’s Commentary on the New Testament, says, “Fraternal 
fellowship is the meaning of xocvwyéa, and neither communion, nor, exclu- 
sively, charitable gifts to the needy.” But he gives no reasons, and his 
qualifying word, “exclusively,” seems to be a tacit admission that those 
who give the last named sense to the word have much argument on their 
side. 

If we look to the translations for light, we find them even more at 
variance with each other, or at least more inconsistent with themselves, 
than the commentators. We have long wondered at the needless multi- 
plicity of words, which almost all the versions exhibit in their transla- 
tion of this common, and, in its radical signification, very intelligible 
word. The result of an examination of thirteen versions, in six different 
languages, is, that these versions employ, on an average, six different 
words, or forms of expression, in translating this single Greek word, in 
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the nineteen or twenty places where it occurs in the New Testament, the 
minimum being three, and the maximum twelve! The honor of the 
nearest approach to uniformity belongs to the Hebrew version of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which uses the word M9NNI in 
eighteen places, departing from this uniformity only in Romans xv. 26, 
and Hebrews xiii. 16, for each of which places it has a different word. 
The prize of variety in rendering the word is won by the French of De 
Sacy, with its full dozen of variations. Next after the Hebrew, the 
English of Young and the Latin of Beza approach the nearest to a 
uniform rendering’ These each use four words only, Beza using com- 
munio twelve times, and communicatio five times, and adopting other 
expressions only in Romans xv. 26 (conferre aliquid—xowwviay tiva 
notjcacdat), 2 Corinthians viii. 4, and Galatians ii. 9 (societas); and 
Young using the word fellowship seventeen times, and employing a 
different word in each of the three following places: Romans xv. 26 
(contribution), 2 Corinthians vi. 14 (partaking), and Hebrews xiii. 16 
(communicating). Diodati uses five in his Italian version, employing 
communione fifteen times, and using a different term in each of the four 
following places: Romans xv. 26, 2 Corinthians ix. 13, Galatians ii. 9, 
and Hebrews xiii. 16. (In Ephesians iii. 9, he follows another reading 
of the original, and so finds the Greek word in only nineteen places.) 
Luther limits himself to six modes of expression, using gemeinschaft in 
fifteen places, and a different form in each of the four just mentioned, 
and in Philemon 6. Our common English version also uses six different 
forms of expression, giving the preference to “ fellowship,’ which it em- 
ploys twelve times. The Bible Union revision, Noyes, and Sawyer, each 
employ seven English equivalents for this one Greek word; and the 
French version of the American Bible Society uses nine different forms 
of expression. It is not necessary, certainly, nor defensible, to use so 
many varieties of expression in other languages, where the original word 
is one and the same. This matter of uniformity deserves more attention 
than it has commonly received from translators. It is not practicable to 
adhere strictly to a single word, in translating each word of the original. 
The idioms of languages are so different, and the modifications of the 
sense of words by the connections in which they occur are so various, 
that absolute uniformity is unattainable, except at the sacrifice of fidelity, 
perspicuity, or purity. But it is our decided conviction, that a much 
nearer approach to it than most translators have made is quite practica- 
ble, and very much to be desired, especially in translating the Holy 
Scriptures. 

To return to the particular passage under examination, we have 
already indicated our preference, among the various translations. of the 
word xotvwyia, for the word “distribution,” as referring to the supplies 
which the early Christians were accustomed to communicate to the poor 
among them. Dr. Hackett states his reasons for preferring this word so 
briefly and so forcibly, that we cannot do better than to copy his words: 
“Because all the other nouns denote an act, not a state of mind or feel- 
ing; because the participle applies to an act rather than an abstract 
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quality; because this use of the term is justified by Romans xv. 26, 
2 Corinthians viii. 4, and especially Hebrews xiii. 16; and because as 
the contributions would naturally be made at their meetings, the several 
nouns relate then to a common subject, viz., their religious assemblies.” 
The first two reasons would be distinct objections to the sense of “ fel- 
lowship,” as commonly explained. “It may be added,” says Dr. H., 
“that their liberality towards the poor was so characteristic of the first 
Christians, that this sketch of their religious habits might be expected 
to include that particular.” In justification of this last remark, note 
particularly v. 44, efyov dravra xowvd, which seems in fact to furnish the 
key to the right understanding of the word xowwvfa in v. 42. Note also 
ch. iv. 82 tov. 2. In fact, this sense of the word is sanctioned by our 
common version in Romans xv. 26, 2 Corinthians ix. 13, Philemon 
6, and Hebrews xiii. 16. In the first of these passages, the same sense 
is attributed to the word in all the thirteen versions to which reference 
has been made; and the same sense is attributed to it in the last of the 
above-named passages by twelve out of the thirteen; and in both 2 Cor- 
inthians viii. 4 and ix. 13, by six out of the thirteen. In ten out of the 
twenty places in which the word occurs, a word equivalent to “distribu- 
tion”’ or “contribution” is used by one or more of these versions. The 
supplementary argument used by Dr. H., derived from the well-known 
liberality of the primitive Christians towards the poor, is amply corrobo- 
rated by such passages as the following: Romans xii. 8; 2 Corinthians, 
ch. viii and ix, especially ix. 7, 13; Galatians ii. 10; Ephesians iv. 28; 
1 Timothy vi. 17-19; 1 John iii. 17. 

In view of the whole evidence, we do not hesitate to accept the 
amended translation defended by Dr. Hackett, and adopted by the ver- 
sions of the Bible Union and Dr. Noyes. Liberal distribution to meet 
the necessities of the poor,—whether that poverty and those necessities 
are referred to the body or the soul,—is an emphatic injunction of the 
Scriptures, was one of the most marked characteristics of the primitive 
disciples, and is becoming, blessed be God, a growing characteristic of 
Christians of the nineteenth century. May we all grow in this grace 
also, till we come to the stature, not of the primitive disciples merely, 
but of “perfect men in Christ Jesus.” 

For the convenience of any who may wish to examine the word 
xotvwvéa in all the places where it occurs in the New Testament, the fol- 
lowing list is subjoined: Acts ii. 42; Romans xv. 26; 1 Corinthians i. 
9; x. 16 (see); 2 Corinthians vi. 14; viii. 4; ix. 13; xiii. 14; Galatians 
ii. 9; Ephesians iii. 9 (but here the best manuscripts and the most 
critical editions have olzxovopta instead of xowwvia); Philippians i. 5; ii. 1; 
iii. 10; Philemon 6; Hebrews xiii. 16; 1 John i. 3, (see) 6, 7. 
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The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lanas, D. D., and the 
Rev. F. R. Fay. Translated from the German by J. F. Hurst, 
D. D., Revised, enlarged, and edited, by P. Scnarr, D. D., and the 
Rev. M. B. Ripputze. Second edition. Charles Scribner & Co., 
New York. 1870. One vol. large 8vo. pp. 455. 


In this volume of the American edition of Dr. Lange’s critical, 
doctrinal, and homiletical Commentary, Dr. Schaff, the American editor 
of the whole work, is responsible for the additions as far as ch. vi. 11, 
about one half of its contents. For the additions in the remaining por- 
tion of the volume, the Rev. M. B. Riddle is responsible, to whom Dr. 
Schaff committed his whole apparatus, including his manuscript notes 
and a printed essay on the ninth chapter. The translation of the Ger- 
man work was made by Dr. J. F. Hurst, who also furnished the additions 
from English writers to the homiletic division. 

This is the most comprehensive work on this important and difficult 
Epistle. It draws freely from other valuable commentaries, exhibiting 
clearly and fairly the distinctive features of their respective theological 
systems and style of interpretation. At the same time it preserves the 
unity essential to a good commentary, by its own clearly defined view 
of the doctrine of the Epistle. In this respect, as also in the fulness and 
variety of illustration, drawn from both ancient and modern learning, 
the book owes more to its American editors than to the original German 

x 
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authors. The American edition contains nearly twice as much matter as 
the original German work. The homiletic literature is greatly enriched 
by judicious selections from English and American writers. 

Every page gives evidence of the conscientious purpose of the Ameri- 
can editors to examine every important question in textual criticism, 
philology, exegesis, and theology’ It would be too much to require of 
any human mind, even if this were desirable, that it should consider 
these questions, especially in the last mentioned field, and in philology 
and exegesis so far as they affect it and are affected by it, apart from all 
the influences of preconceived doctrinal views. But while very clear 
and decided in the expression of their own theological opinions, as 
becomes men who ave discussing momentous religious truths in their 
controverted aspects, the editors have dealt fairly with the reader. The 
opposing views are placed before him, and in the words in which their 
respective advocates choose to state them. Their own criticisms of these 
views are expressed temperately and with candor, and the reader has the 
opportunity to judge between them. 

The translation of the German work, by Dr. Hurst, is made with care, 
generally in good idiomatic English, and in the main so correctly that 
it is difficult to account for the errors in the paragraph commencing in 
the first and continued in the second column of p. 289. The last sen- 
tence but one in the paragraph reads thus: ‘“ Yet they [Christians] are 
not merely nude, called according to a divine decree, but according to 
one whose stages to the ultimate object of the édé&ase are laid down.” 
The oddity of the grave affirmation that Christians “are not merely 
nude,” will both arrest and puzzle the reader’s attention, and should 
have suggested to the translator a reéxamination of the sentence. The 
thought is badly expressed in the original German, as is too often the 
case in German sentences, but is sufficiently obvious in the following 
literal rendering: Yet not nudely according to a divine decree are they 
called, but on the contrary according to one whose stages right on unto 
the ultimate aim of the ééfase are laid down.! The sentence should 
have been recast in English, for a more precise and intelligible expres- 
sion of the thought. The last clause of the preceding sentence, “ but as 
the prefix in zpot:deaGat,” should be, “but asin zportOec0a:, the purpose.’* 
In the third line from the end of the paragraph, “ as a definition of God's 
children” should be, “as a designation ( Bezeiehnung) of God's children.” 
In the fourth line from the beginning of the paragraph “ under his au- 
thority’ should be, “ under his administration” (wnter seinem Walten). 
In the next sentence, the word “ definitions” is improperly used. The 
words zpd0eots, Bovry, and eddoxia, of which the writer is speaking, are 
not definitions, in any proper sense of that word. In the last line but 
one of this column, “God's going to himself for counsel’ should be, 
“ God’s taking counsel with himself” (das mit sich selbst zu Rathe gehen 
Gottes). But the translator's “ unusually difficult task,” as- justly char- 
acterized by Dr. Schaff, is in the main well done. 

UNicht aber bloss nude nach einem gittlichen Beschlusse sind sie berufen, sondern nach 


einem solchen, dessen Stufen sofort bis zu dem Endziel des é8éface angegeben werden. 
2Sondern wie in mpori@ec@a, der Vorsatz. 
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The attentive student of this Epistle will occasionally miss something, 
in any and in all of the expositions of it. For example, we miss here, 
as in other commentaries, a statement of the nature of the argument in 
ch. ii. 18-32. The argument, of course, is popular in form, not meta- 
physical; and its statements are particular instances of error and vice. 
But there must be an underlying univateal truth ; else, the Apostle only 
proves that his doctrine of universal sinfulness is true of the many. 
How then does it follow, from the particulars stated here, that the cor- 
ruption of the race is universal, and that the need of the redemption 
provided is coextensive with the race? A strict logic does not infer a 
universal even from a very general truth. But if each individual is not 
an isolated accident, and on the contrary has an organic and necessary 
connection with the race to which he belongs, then must each share in 
its essential nature, and bear its general likeness. Of this essential 
nature, what is true of one is true of all; though it may be more de- 
veloped in one, than in any or in all others. The Apostle proves what 
is inherent in the nature of man, by showing what it may become from 
what it has become. 

It is to be expected that scholars will occasionally differ on philo- 
logical or exegetical ‘grounds, as to the proper translation of particular 
passages; especially where the same word may be taken in more than 
one sense or construction, and where the turn of thought in the connec- 
tion must decide. Many such cases occur in this Epistle. One is found 
in the last clause of ch.i. 18. Dr. Schaff, with many distinguished phi- 
lologists, objects to the rendering in the common English version, “ hold 
the truth in unrighteousness ;” and Lange even calls it ‘an odd expla- 
nation”’ (seltsame Erklérung). For this is substituted the rendering, 
“hold back the truth in unrighteousness ;” that is (as explained by Dr. 
Schaff, exegetical note, p. 82) “hold back the truth lit up in their con- 
sciences."’ But the Greek verb means ¢o hold fast, to have in one's pos- 
session (1 Cor. vii. 30, 2 Cor. vi. 10), as well as to hold back, to restrain. 
The connection must decide whether the sense is not rather (as approved 
by the late Dr. Robinson in his N. T. lexicon) “holding the truth in un- 
righteousness; that is, having a knowledge of the truth but living in 
idolatry and unrighteousness, as is explained in the next verses.” What 
does the course of thought require? ‘The wrath of God,” says the 
Apostle, ‘‘is revealed from heaven.” Against whom? Plainly, against 
those who know his will and disregard it; who possess the truth, and 
continue in disobedience to it,—in unrighteousness. This thought is 
implied in the rendering, “ hold back the truth (hinder its influence) in 
and by (Alford) their unrighteousness.” But an indirect implication of 
the thought is not as pertinent here as the direct and positive expression 
of it. The connection with the following verses, as intimated by Dr. 
Robinson, obviously favors the other rendering. We are inclined, there- 
fore, from ao spirit of opposition to improvement, to abide by the ren- 
dering of “our admirable version.” 

A case of greater interest occurs in ch. vi. 7, where the only justifiable 
rendering is the strictly literal one, “‘ for he that died has been justified 
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from sin.” Dr. Schaff takes notice of the fact, that an aorist part. 
in the first part of the sentence is followed by the perf, tense in 
the second, and says that English idiom requires the tenses to be re- 
versed. We do not see the justice of this remark. It surely is good 
English to say, he that died —_— raised again. Dr. Schaff claims 
that our idiom requires the rendering, ‘“‘he that has died is acquitted 
from sin.” Undoubtedly that is good English. But is it the thought 
which the Apostle intended to express? That is the main question, and 
every other is subordinate to it. The thought itself is here the point in 
dispute; and hence a strict adherence to the writer's form of expression 
is required, lest in attempting to improve the expression we lose the 
thought. We claim that the strictly literal rendering is the only one 
that gives fair play, in an English version, to the different theological 
interpretations founded on the Apostle’s own words. 

We can not withold the expression of our hearty assent to Dr. Schaff's 
clear and just views of the relation of Christian baptism to the Christian 
life, in his addition to the exegetical and critical notes on v. 3, p. 201, 
and to the doctrinal and ethical notes on the same verse, pp. 206-7. 
The subject has been ably treated by Dr. Bliss in the pages of this 
journal. 

The doctrinal interest of the book centres on ch. v. 12-25, as the 
practical interest does on ch. vii. 7-25; the chief controversaries among 
evangelical Christians having arisen from conflicting expositions of these 
passages. Students have often said to the writer of this article, that 
they should preach according as they should interpret the latter passage ; 
and this they must do, if they would be consistent Biblical preachers. 
The American editor, Mr. Riddle, has treated this passage ably, and has 
given what we hold to be the true exposition of the Apostle’s language, 
though much might be added to the strength of the evidence in sup- 
port of it. Preliminary to this, he has added an instructive excursus 
of four pages, on Biblio-psychological terms (body, soul, spirit, and 
their related terms). He treats the subject exhaustively, with reference 
to the latest as well as the earlier literature, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

It is strange that the language of Arrian (Diss. on Epictetus, II. 26,) 
should still be quoted (as by Lange, p. 238) as an expression of the 
Apostle’s thought in v. 15, “to the same purpose, and in a manner very 
much like that of Paul” (Stuart). The words are nearly the same, it is 
true, but the thought is widely different. Arrian says: ‘“ Every error 
involves a conflict [contradiction]. For since he who errs does not will 
to err, but to succeed, it is manifest that what he wills, he does not. 
For what does the thief will to do? That which is profitable to him. 
Therefore, if to steal is unprofitable to him, what he wills he does not.’? 
Accordingly, a few lines below, he calls the man a clever reasoner, ‘“‘ who 
is able to show to each one in what he errs, and clearly prove how what 


1 [lv audproua paxnv meprexe. ‘Ene yap 6 auaprdvev ob Oéder auapravey, GAAd KaToplwoae 
Snrov Gre b wév OédAcr ov more. Ti ydpoxdAéwens OAc mpar; Td abta> cuudépov. Ovxowv, ei aovudepov 
avr ote Td KAémrew, 5 wév OéAcL, Ov more. 
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he wills he does not, and what he wills not he does." ‘“ A manner very 
much like that of Paul,” it is true, but far enough from being “ to the 
same purpose.” 

On the other passage referred to (ch. v. 12-25) the reader of the vol- 
ume is indebted to Dr. Schaff for a very full historical review of the 
various expositions from Origen to our own time, of which only a meagre 
and unsatisfactory synopsis is given in the German work. We miss only 
one thing; namely, a critical review of the philosophical treatment of 
the question, how it is that man comes into being with a depraved 
nature,’ alienated from the life of God. The ground of this Dr. Schaff 
finds in “‘a moral participation of all men in Adam’s sin’ (p. 177, mid- 
dle of 2d col.). His view is more definitely expressed in the statements 
(on p. 179, 2d col.) that Adam’s “ fall vitiated human nature itself, and 
prospectively his whole posterity, in the same manner, (?) in which the 
disease of the germ and root will affect the tree and branches proceeding 
from it;" that “the human race is an organic unity, and only on the 
ground of such a.vital unity. . . . can we understand and defend the 
doctrine of original sin.” In this view, the sense of the apostle’s words 
(all sinned*) is most exactly expressed by Webster and Wilkinson (as 
quoted p. 179, 1st col. ama): “ All sinned virtually when Adam sinned, 
because in him their nature became sinful.” But how? What is the 
causa efficiens ? This question is not* answered in the statements made 
on p. 179; namely, that “all sinned in the seed, as planted in the nature 
by the sin of our forefather” (Alford); that ‘all men were in him 
(Adam) as a river is in its source, and as a tree is in its root’’ (Words- 
worth). Moral relations do not germinate, nor gravitate. The solution 
is attempted by those whom Dr. Hodge ably represents, on the ground 
that the race, through Adam’s transgression, is out of favor with God. 
He argues very forcibly that God, for some reason, does not enter into 
fellowship with the new-born soul, does not mould it by his spirit in his 
own image and likeness; and that here is a penalty of violated law, an- 
terior to any act or even consciousness of the human spirit. Without 
adopting his theory of a legal imputation, one may innocently desire to 
see a square answer to his reasoning. 

This work advocates, it will be seen, the traduction theory of the 
propagation of Adam’s sinful nature to his posterity ; holding that they 


LO duvduevos éxdorw mapadiigar Thy Kab’ qv auaprdver, nat capas wapacrigat mas 6 Oédrer ov mort, 
wai 6 wh O€éAec rote. 

2 As he certainly does; though one favorite old proof-passage must be given up, namely 
Ps. li. 5, “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity.” As the true rendering of the Hebrew is, “ Be- 
hold, in iniquity was I brought forth,” the argument from shapen will not hold: at least if 
we follow Selden’s methoa with the Westminister Assembly of Divines, and appeal from the 
human version of the ground-text to the inspired text itself. 

3 By “ moral participation” we understand him to mean, what is in some sense a real and 
actual, in distinction from an arbitrarily imputed participation. This may be in virtue 
either of our organic oneness with Adam, or of the effect of his transgression on the morul 
nature shared with him by all who hold this organic relation, or of both. 

*“Have sinned,” the rendering of the common English version, expresses neither the lan- 
guage of the apostle nor his thought, and leads the reader directly away from both. 
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participated in his fall (all sinned) only as they fell with him, his act 
involving all in its consequences. This it may be said, and perhaps 
justly, is shallow philosophy, or rather no philosophy at all. But it 
may be good theology, nevertheless; and it has ever been our deepest 
conviction, that the apostle is here dealing with facts and not with phi- 
losophy. Momentous facts they are; and a profound philosophy cer- 
tainly underlies them, and will as certainly explain and satisfactorily 
account for them, whenever the finite intellect shall fully comprehend 
the counsels and ways of the Infinite and Eternal. T. J.C. 


The Cathedral. By James RussELL LowEtu. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 


We have recently bestowed an article of full length upon the claims 
of Mr. Lowell’s poetry in general. Much, therefore, of that prelimi- 
nary concession to his very high merits, which would otherwise be 
indispensable, may now be omitted at no risk of misunderstanding on 
the part of our readers. If we may say so without seeming to be 
brusque in the wish to be brief, we cannot but consider ‘‘ The Cathedral,” 
a hasty publication. It is perhaps not more crude than some other of 
his pieces, previously published, But its aim is comparatively ambitious, 
and the fame of the author has touched a mark so high, aligned from the 
Commemoration Ode, that he is henceforth justly exposed to a severer 
judgment in contrast with himself. The effect therefore, of precipitate 
printing becomes more painfully obvious. Nine years might have given 
us a very different poem from ‘‘The Cathedral” as we must now be con- 
tent to accept it. We cannot but regret that Mr. Lowell did not reso- 
lutely allow his conception time to work itself clear of the many foreign 
and incongruous elements in it, both literary and religious, which, shut 
safely from the light in so sound a head and so pure a heart as his, 
would have been sure to stimulate a wholesome fermentation until they 
were finally rejected. 

The suspicion is almost unavoidably suggested that Mr. Lowell’s own 
captivating personal qualities are a snare to his genius. He becomes 
easily dear to a circle of brilliant and cultivated minds about him, who, 
fascinated in the glamour of his evidently transcendent gifts, are fain, 
perhaps, to burn an incense of generous praise to him so profuse and so 
near, that he finds it difficult to look steadily through the tinted and 
fragrant cloud immediately before him, and to see the off-lying world 
beyond, of the distant and the future, which, nevertheless, it is needful 
to remember, pronounces lastly on each deed of the poet with judicial 
blindness to graces of personal character. We feel that Mr. Lowell is 
capable of producing far more valuable work that any that he has hith- 
erto produced, or than any, we fear, that he is likely to produce here- 
after. The case would be different if somehow the praise for which he 
labors could be farther removed in place as well as in time. The 
response of admiration close by may follow a feat of literary workman- 
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ship too soon. It is then anything but friendly to the highest accom- 
plishments of genius. No friend, and no circle of friends, however 
illustrious in gift and in culture, can safely occupy to an author the 
place of the great community of minds unknown to him, which alone is 
the qualified and supreme arbiter of literary claims. It is a serious, 
indeed an irreparable injury to the final fame of a man of genius, to 
have the disinterested general voice drowned to his ears in the genial 
applause of a personal audience. Such appreciation, to be sure, is a 
pleasant, and within certain narrow limits, it may be a fruitful stimulus. 
But it does not often enough mingle a bitter with its sweet, to be the 
vigorous tonic which every masculine genius requires in order to be put 
upon its noblest mettle. 

Our remarks may not be justly applicable to Mr. Lowell's case. We 
guess, and make no pretense of revealing. But there are certain traits 
in this poem which have irresistibly forced these reflections upon us. It 
is not easy to conceive how a man of so much fine critical capacity as 
Mr. Lowell has more than once exercised, we believe, to the severe cost 
of an author that chanced to be of the Philistines in relation to “ the 
peculiar people” of American literature,—it is not easy, we say, to con- 
ceive how a taste so severe against the esthetic lapses of others should 
have fallen into such sins of its own, except under the misleading 
influence of some friendly judgment, which was too complaisant to be 
wise. We instance that whimsical episode of extremely humble and 
obvious humor in the passage about the Englishmen whom the poet met 
at the inn in Chartres. If Mr. Lowell had had the conception of an 
impersonal and numerous audience in mind for his touchstone here, 
surely he would have hesitated before risking the smile at himself, as 
well as at his wit, which the passage was likely to provoke. 

It is certainly to the life—but is it poetry, or is it anything short of 
fatal to poetry—to speak of the typical American of the West as one 


“Who, meeting Cesar’s self, would slap his back, 
Call him “ Old Horse” and challenge to a drink ?” 


We submit that Hogarthisms in verse, like this, were better relegated to 
the “‘ Bigelow Papers,” or some other such limbo of literature, uncertain 
whether serious or burlesque. 

There is no doubt a spirit in which something like a part, at least, of 
what follows might be said with a kindly earnest sarcasm, and yet 
without affront to anybody that did not deserve to be affronted; Mr. 
Lowell fails of this spirit. A timely thought of the wider auditory at 
a distance that was listening to hear his verse would have tended, we 
think, to correct this error in tone: 


“ Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
For superannuate forms and mumping shams, 
No parlor where men issue policies 
Of life-assurance on the Eternal Mind, 
Nor his religion but an ambulance 
To fetch life’s wounded and malingerers in, 
Scorned by the strong.” 
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We note it as significant that, skipping backward from this an interval 
of several pages, we come upon an acknowledgment by the poet of that 
idiosyncrasy of his upon which we remarked in an article of some 
months ago, namely, the “force of sympathy” in him; “or,” as he 
modestly says, “call it lack of character firm-planted,” which enables 
him at will (sometimes beyond his will?) to “dwell enlarged in alien 
modes of thought.’’ It is professedly in the exercise of this versatile 
sympathy that he has been drawing the portrait of the American variety 
of the human being,—overdrawing it, we think, in the wish to make it 
distinct. The portrait finished, the artist proceeds to “reshape” it as 
he “ will,’"—giving us, for result, the ideal American of the future, his 
church, and his God. We are obliged, therefore, to consider this result 
to be moulded in part, indeed, according to Mr. Lowell’s own choice; but 
we are fortunately at liberty to consider it to be moulded also in part 
according to his artistic sense of the fitness of the case. We prefer to 
assume that the latter influence predominated. We may thus express 
ourselves more freely than would otherwise seem compatible with the 
respect which we desire to retain for Mr. Lowell. We are sorry that he 
did not vindicate himself from the blame of too much personal sympathy 
with his future American’s raw religious notions, by a certain reprehen- 
sion in his own, manner of stating them. We repeat that a seasonable 
recollection of the general cultivated public that would like to enjoy his 
poetry might have saved him from this unhappy quest of a chord with a 
merely provincial religious taste. 

The disagreeable words and metaphors that are crowded together in 
the foregoing citation, have a smack of the stale and the common-place, 
not to say even of slang, in them, whereby, if we were shut up to con- 
sider them as reflecting Mr. Lowell’s own mood, they would produce 
the effect, either of cant or of condescension to vulgar prejudice on his 
part, as little creditable to his literary taste as to his religious spirit. 
Mr. Lowell, speaking on the mixed behalf of his American and himself, 
does not explicitly say that the current evangelical religion is nothing 
but.an ambulance to bring in life’s wounded and malingerers, but he 
implies it, and he implies it in contempt. He implies it, too, almost 
as if he were vindicating the institution of Christ from an unworthy 
representation of it in the existing evangelical Churches. Now, 
assuredly, the Church of Christ, however it may be with Mr. Lowell’s 
American Church of the future, is fulfilling a legitimate mission in 
trying to rescue the fallen and disabled. Christ may be trusted to 
know the errand on which he came. He says that his errand was to 
seek and to save that which was lost. This errand he expressly com- 
mitted in turn to his disciples. But the word “malingerers” introduces 
us into the presence of an unfamiliar classification. The gospel of the 
New Testament distinguishes no “malingerers.” According to Jesus, 
we are all of us the “wounded.” Some of us wounded, to be sure, have 
a strange whim of feigning to be perfectly sound. But there are no 
really sound ones, in Christ's view, that could dishonestly feign to be 
wounded. In the scheme of ‘ The Cathedral,” on the other hand, men 
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appear set off into three different classes. There are the “ wounded,” 
the “ malingerers,” and “the strong.”” Mr. Lowell seems to imply that 
the strong at present remain outside, and scorn a Church composed 
of the recovered or recovering wounded, busy at no nobler work than 
that of succoring their prostrate brethren on the field. Does Mr. 
Lowell,—we can with difficulty separate his own personality here,— 
does Mr. Lowell then think that a Church so made up, and so employed, 
is a proper object of scorn? Is such a Church a proper object of scorn, 
even if, in excess of charity, it extends its care also, in some instances, to 
the hypocritical unworthy? Are “the strong,” who need no help them- 
selves, and who render no help to others, fitted, in virtue of this charac- 
ter, to administer precisely the quality of scorn which the nature of the 
case requires? And, in general, is scorn of the weak a fine trait of the 
strong? We should like to know what is to become of the weak when 
the Church of the strong is fully established. Will the weak be 
admitted? And will they still be the objects of scorn on the part of 
their vigorous brethren? The Church which Mr. Lowell foreshadows 
will have to be broad indeed if its membership is to constitute a happy 
family upon these terms. 

But Mr. Lowell mistakes in imagining that the Church thus perer" 
will be a new Church. It will be a rehabilitation, not a replacement. 
It will not be progress. It will be nineteen centuries of retrogression. 
The Church of the strong is not a modern Church. It belongs to anti- 
quity. More. It is pagan, not Christian. The god, too, that Mr. 
Lowell sets up for worship in it, resembles the very “ brotherly” com- 
plaisant gods of Greek or Roman polytheism far more nearly than it 
(the neuter gender is Mr. Lowell’s own, not ours, for it is a “divine 
thing,” he says), far more nearly than it resembles the Judean Jehovah, 
who long since maimed their brute images, and, as we thought, shamed 
their worshippers. Our readers shall judge for themselves whether we do 
Mr. Lowell injustice. Here is the rest of the sentence which we par- 
tially quoted above: 

“yet he, unconscious heir 
To the influence sweet of Athens and of Rome, 
And old Judea’s gift of secret fire, 
Spite of himself shall surely learn to know 
And worship some ideal of himself, 
Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly, 


Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor, 
Pleased with his world, and hating only cant.” 


Is Mr. Lowell’s own unconscious heirship to Greece and Rome inconti- 
nently betrayed? Or has he too carefully conformed his conception in obe- 
dience to the “influence sweet of Athens and of Rome,” and inadvertently 
forgotten to throw in the due equivalent of ‘old Judea’s gift of secret fire?” 
His god has fallen curiously intothe mould of the antiques. The roistering 
divinities who kept. house on Olympus, admirably answer to his descrip- 
tion. Indeed, this might well have been one of the identical experi- 
ments in invention by which Mr. Lowell convinced himself “‘ how little 
inventiveness there is inman.” Observe: The Olympian gods were their 
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worshippers’ “ideals” of themselves; they were certainly “things” and 
they were as “ divine” perhaps as it is fair to expect that men’s ideals 
of deity modelled on themselves should be; pretty good fellows they 
were, too, which must be what Mr. Lowell means by “large-hearted ”’; 
they were “ brotherly” enough to be admitted members on hospitable 
terms of any pious heathen family that wouldn’t object to their taking a 
jovial brotherly freedom now and then; they were far indeed from 
being “nice in trifles.” In representing God as a creditor towards man, 
Mr. Lowell must of course refer to debt in moral relations; and cer- 
tainly Zeus and the rest of them were nobly slack enough here to deserve 
the praise of being “soft creditors.” If not alwaysabsolutely ‘‘ pleased with 
their world,” they were not unreasonably out of humor with it. As for 
“hating only cant,” we fear the parallel fails at this point; we do not 
think the Olympians were as particular as they might have been whether 
they were served with earnest, or with merely mock-earnest devotion. 
We should say that the tribute which Mr. Lowell puts into the hand of 
his American to offer, would be as acceptable to them as that which is 
offered by Mr. Swinburne himself. 

But we dignify this sort of thing too much. It does not merit our 
banter. Mr. Lowell himself would smile at us for our pains. He had 
no.serious meaning when he wrote it. He could have had none. The 
passage under immediate notice, and all the related passages scattered 
through the poem, if we should regard them. as expressive of the 
poet’s genuine feeling, would become an impossible labyrinth. So re- 
garded, they are perplexed in thought and in implication beyond all 
hope of any human disentanglement. In this view, we would defy the 
most ingenious mind to get at a satisfactory analysis of the religious 
inculcation, or religious insinuation, or religious aspiration of the poem. 
It has no analysis. It is confusion inextricably confounded. There is 
no evidence of real spiritual strife in it, on the part of Mr. Lowell, but 
as a mere matter of literary management the maze is manifestly a little 
too much for the poet himself. He appears bewildered in it, and lost. 
His vision is dazed by innumerable images reflected upon him, from 
every possible quarter in the whole heaven of hostility to evangelical 
religion, and he does not, as, for reasons of the artist he should, grasp, 
for the moment at least, some clue of positive belief or of positive dis- 
belief even, to lead him out of his wilderness. If it were a case of 
sincere spiritual perplexity, the subject of it would deserve our respect, 
along with our compassion. We sympathize instinctively when we hear 
a soul benighted wailing in the voice of reverence and prayer: 

—“ but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry.” 


It wonderfully relieves our sympathy of its burden when berating 
takes the place of bewailing. At least, still to retain a claim upon our 
sympathy, the berating must proceed unmistakably from the vehement 
passion of an angry earnestness and a magnanimous scorn, like Carlyle’s 
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for example. In the absence of this justifying spirit, its simulated 
language too easily degenerates into an insufferable something, for 
which we think of no respectful name. The literary error then seems 
to transcend the religious. We willingly allow Mr. Lowell’s American 
to become his scape-goat. We pronounce the literary and the religious 
sin upon his head, and speed him off to his wilderness. The scape-goat 
is gone from our hands, and it would not perhaps have been fair to dis- 
charge upon him the indignation that we conceive, mingling with the 
predominant less complimentary emotion, when, in the conclusion of the 
passage, the cross of Christ is dragged down from the mount of atone- 
ment by blood, and set up amid the tumbling chaos of transcendentalism, 
pantheism, universalism, scepticism, and paganism which are involved 
in Mr. Lowell’s representation of the future American’s theology, 
to stand as an empty “type of shame to homage turned,” apparent- 
ly for no other purpose than that of giving the picture completeness 
and relief. 

We illustrate and confirm the minor strictures which we have to make 
by a few examples. Let the following citations show what injudicious 
freedoms in diction Mr. Lowell indulges: 

“ Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense ’— 
“ Ere yet the child had loudened to the boy.” 
“ The invitiate firstlings of experience.” 
“TI was a poacher on their self-preserve, 
Intent constructively on lese-anglicism.” 
(The last line is unmetrical, prosaic, and the pair, we fear, is common- 
place, unless its ingenious neologisms save it from that extreme reproach.) 
“ By throngs of strangers wndisprivacied.”’ 
“ Keen-eyed for every chink of undisguise’””—- 
“ Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.’’ 
“ Of men invirile and disnatured dames.” 

One fault involves another so naturally in verse, that we find it difficult 
to distribute our examples. We accordingly give them, without classifi- 
cation, and necessarily for the most part without connection or com- 
ment. We must trust to the sense of the reader for distinguishing the 
more negative fault of mere prosaicism or commonplace among the 
obtrusive sins of too familiar language, scolding, innuendoes, or simple 
disagreeableness in words. 

“ Even as I write, she tries her wonted spell” — 
“T know not how it is with other men,”— 

“ And wiled the bluebird to his whiff of song:” 
“One morn of autumn lords it o’er the rest,”— 
“Shoved in for Tarsus, and hitched back for Tyre.” 


“ A dish warmed over at the feast of life, 
And finds Twice stale, served with whatever sauce. 
The flies and I its only customers,”— 


“T seem to have heard it said by learned folk, 
Who drench you with esthetics till you feel 
As if all beauty were a ghastly bore, 

The faucet to let loose a wash of words,”— 
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“ Ovid in Pontus puling for his Rome” 
“Of men invirile and disnatured dames "— 
“Far up the great bells wallowed in delight,”— ; 
“ Each age must worship its own thought of God,”— 
“ With subsidence continual of the dregs; ”— 
(Pronounce the word subsidence properly, and scansion is impossible.) 
“For, though not recreant to my father’s faith, 
Its forms to me are weariness, and most 
That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, ~ 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze.” 
“In this brown-fisted rough, this shirt-sleeved Cid,” 
“ We, too, build Gothic contract-shams, because 
Our deacons have discovered that it pays, 
And pews sell better under vaulted roofs 
Of plaster painted like an Indian squaw.” 
“T fear not thy withdrawal; more I fear, 
Seeing, to know thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, thou 
Walking thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle.” 

Contrast the discordant notes of ill-timed insinuation that grate upon 
the spiritual sense of the reader in the invocation from which the last 
preceding extract is taken, at the close of ‘“‘ The Cathedral,” with the 
faultless tone of reverence and humility and charity that makes the 
proém to the “In Memoriam” the perfection of literary art. The differ- 
ence may not be a moral difference between the two poets; but if not, 
then the difference in artistic faculty, or in artistic fidelity, is truly 
immense. 

We set off against these unfavorable quotations a few of the felicities 
which go far toward retrieving, though they cannot retrieve, the com- 
promised fortune of the poem. 

The line, 





“ Illuminate seclusion swung in air,” 
describes the fresh flower-bell lightly hung, as if unsupported, in the 
buoyant atmosphere, and secluding the “‘buccaneering bee” in a golden 
room, whose walls flush the admitted sunshine with radiant color of 
their own. This line had to us a sudden and singular, an almost 
phenomenal beauty, when it first met our eye. The instantaneous 
springing into existence before us of the thing described could hardly 
have had a more vivid and suprising effect of delight. 
“No falcon ever felt delight of wings 
As when, an eyas, from the stolid cliff 
Loosing himself, he followed his high heart 
To swim on sunshine, masterless as wind ;” 
* Unconscious perverts to the Jesuit, Time.” 


*  * “the calm Olympian height 
Of ancient order feels its bases yield.” 


“ As sometimes, just as sleep seals up the sense 
We hear our mother call from deeps of time, 
And, waking, find it vision —none the less 
The benediction bides, old skies return.” 
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These quotations are too few to represent fairly the better side of the 
poem but our limited space forbids us to add to them. 

We have thought it not best to follow the general example, in suffering 
the blemishes which disfigure this poem to go unremarked. We have 
admired the more than exemplary meekness with which the religious 
press have received Mr. Lowell’s thrusts at orthodox theology. We have 
actually seen the most offensive of these thrusts quoted in full in a well- 
known monthly repertory of periodical literature devoted especially to 
the interests of evangelical religion,—and that not only without rebuke, 
but with extravagant editorial laudation of the poem, as the highest 
effort of American genius. A little more vigilance, or a good deal more 
independence, is loudly demanded at the hands of our journalistic cus- 
todians of literature and religion. Mr. Lowell, in virtue, partly, of his 
merit, but in virtue, as much, of his fortune, is likely to exercise no 
inconsiderable influence in setting the fashion of our current literary 
period. Alike in the interest of literature, and in the paramount 
interest of religion, it is important that faithful criticism should inter- 
pose its part to render that influence entirely wholesome and pure. 
American letters ought not to be surrendered for even a moment, by 
default, to the unchastised sovereignty of a school of culture that should 
learn from Mr. Lowell, as master, to commit his mistakes upon prin- 
ciple, in the false conceit that theyewere thereby making their produc- 
tions somehow more natural, or more original, or more manly, or more 
distinctively American. It is not necessary to coin outlandish words, to 
use vulgarisms, to be querulous, to be unmetrical, to be obscure, tc 
introduce prosaicisms, to risk commonplaces, and to slant at evangelical 
religion, in order to be a true American poet. Bryant is not guilty in 
any of these things, and the young gods may be born, but they have not 
published their poetry, that are to take away Bryant's crown of easy 
supremacy among American poets. 

Mr. Field, we conclude, upon the whole, may have acted as a wise 
publisher in making a book of “ The Cathedral.” He, no doubt, acted 
also as a loyal, but not, we think, as a wise friend to Mr. Lowell, in 
thereby challenging a separate and serious criticism of the poem. 

W. C. W. 


The Nation: The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the 
United States. By E. MutForp. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1870. 8vo., pp. 418. 


This is a remarkably sound, well-reasoned, thoughtful book. Its 
author is a young man, and this is his first literary venture. It shows 
long study and careful preparation. There is searching and comprehen- 
sive thought, as well as ample acquaintance with the literature of his 
subject. He has not rushed into print with first and superficial thoughts. 
The result is a work which goes to the foundations. It is profoundly 
realistic. Its conception of the state is heartily religious, and belongs 
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to the school of Milton rather than of Mill. And it is truly scientific, 
ascertaining the laws which inhere in the being of the nation, and by 
which it unfolds itself in unity and continuity. He regards the state 
as a moral organism, existing not by any social contract, but by divine 
authority. He seeks to define the substance and origin of the nation, 
its sovereignty, powers, constitution; its realization of rights and of free- 
dom; its relations to the individual, the family, the commonwealth, and 
its vocation in history. He goes down to the deep principles of national 
being and life. He does not contemplate the state as a formal organiza- 
tion, shaped by an artificial process, and according to an abstract and 
ideal polity. It isa moral personality. It has a being deeper than its 
constitution and laws. While Ms. Mulford has carefully studied all the 
best treatises of foreign writers on political science, he is in hearty sym- 
pathy with our great experiment and thoroughly American. We wish we 
could say that his style had not been infected by his familiarity with 
German writers. It is not always clear, and takes sometimes more 
obscurity and vagueness than belongs to the profound nature of the sub- 
ject and the depth of the thought. And yet it sometimes rises and 
flows with copious vigor, and even eloquence. 


Gott und die Natur, von Dr. HERMANN Utrici. Leipzig: T. D. Wize. 
1866. 


The author holds that belief without grounds is no true belief, and 
that the grounds of belief, if adequate, constitute the proof of the propo- 
sition believed. He maintains that the latest results of scientific inquiry 
recognize a belief in God's existence, and that a natural science is not 
possible save on the presupposition of that existence. He is familiar 
with the latest and best scientific authorities, German, French, and 
English. The discussion is comprehensive, often metaphysical, and 
generally thorough. Valuable for its criticisms on many current 
theories of science, for its new statements of old arguments for God’s 
existence, and for its many profound suggestions of truth, it is yet often 
most unsatisfactory in giving to mere speculation an authority due only 
to established truth. 


An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent, by Jonn Henry Newman, 
D. D. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1870. 12mo., 
pp. 479. 


This work aims to show the nature of assent, wherein it differs from 
opinion, inference, belief, and similar mental acts, and how the mind 
normally attains it. Written in the interest of Roman Catholicism, it is 
candid and fair in spirit, abounds in valuable suggestions, is generally 
but not always correct in its distinctions, and happily exhibits the nature 
of religious faith as a direct apprehension of its object rather than a 
mere opinion concerning it. 
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A History of Christian Doctrine. By Witu1am G. T. SHepp, D. D. 
Two vols. Third Edition. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1870. 8vo., pp. 408, 508. 

Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By Wiut1am G. T. Suepp, D. D. 
Eighth Edition. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 8vo., 
pp. 429.. 


We are glad to see these new and cheaper editions of two most valu- 
able treatises. Dr. Shedd’s stimulating and suggestive works are too 
well known to our readers to need any words of praise from us. The 
pastor who can afford to purchase but few books can hardly select any 
which will be of more worth to him. 


s 


The Laws of Discursive Thought: being a Text Book of Formal Logic, 
by James McCosu, LL. D., President of New Jersey College, 
Princeton; formerly Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s 
College, Belfast. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1870. 12mo., pp. 212. 


This book bears the characteristics of its author’s former productions. 
Clear, fresh, independent, eminently sensible, it is yet not distinguished 
by originality, profundity, or power. In form it is well suited to serve 
as a college text-book, but if it were more rigidly scientific, somewhat 
like Aldrich’s Artis Logice Rudimenta, it would be still better. It 
cannot fail to be well received and to do valuable service. 

es 


The Infe of our Lord. The Close of the Ministry. Passion Week. 
Last Day. Forty Days. By the Rev. Witt1am Hanna, D. D., 
LL. D., New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 1870. 12mo. 


These volumes justify the commendation given in our last number to 
the first of the series. 


American Political Economy: including Strictures on the Management 
of the Currency and the Finances since 1861, with a Chart showing 
the Fluctuations in the Price of Gold. By Francis Bowen, Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity 
in Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Crown 
8vo., pp. 495. 


While it is not within our province to express any opinion on the dif- 
ferent theories of political economy, we heartily commend this book, the 
fruit of years of study and reflection, to all who wish to investigate 
the subjects of currency and finance, of labor and capital, of free trade 


and protection. It is written in a lucid style, and its discussions are of 
great value. 
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The Elements of the Hebrew Language. Rev. A. D. Jonzs, A. M. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 8vo., pp. 163. 


This elementary grammar was written for the use of young scholars 
in classical schools, and in the hands of a teacher in sympathy with the 
system will serve an excellent purpose. It is printed in clear type, the 
rules are few and simple, and the gradation of exercises for turning 
Hebrew into English and English into Hebrew will lead the pupil by 
easy steps to an understanding of the elements of the language. 


Notices of the following publications are necessarily postponed :— 


A Treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Marriage. By Hugh Davey Evans, LL. D., witha 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, and an Appendix containing Bishop Andrew's “ Dis- 
course against Second Marriage,” etc., now printed for the first time in this country. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 12mo., pp. 385. 

A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericke, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in Halle. Translated from the German by William G. T. Shedd, Baldwin Professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. Medieval Church History, A. D. 590—A. D. 1073. Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper. 1870. 8vo., pp. 160. 

God is Love; or Glimpses of the Father's Infinite Affection for his People. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 12mo., pp. 386. 

Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War ; with Explanatory Notes, a Copious Dictionary, 
and a Map of Gaul. By Albert Harkness, LL. D., Professor in Brown University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 377. 

In Spain and a Visit to Portugal. By Hans Christian Andersen, author of the “ Impro- 
visatore,” etc. New York: Hurd & Honghton. 12mo., pp. 289. 

Crowned and Discrowned; or, The Rebel King and the Prophet of Ramah. By Rev. 8. 
W. Culver, A. M., with an Introduction by Rev. G. W. Eaton, D. D., President of the Theo- 
logical Department of Madison University. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1870. 12mo., pp. 149, 

The History of Rome, by Theodor Mommsen. Translated, with the author's sanction and 
additions, by the Rev. William P. Dickson, D. D., Regius Prdéfessor of Bible Criticism in the 
University of Glasgow, late Classical Examiner in the University of St. Andrews; with a 
preface by Dr. Leonard Schmitz. New edition in four volumes. Volume III. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. pp. 571. 

Experiences of the Higher Christian Life in the Baptist Denomination; being the testimony 
of a number of ministers and private members of Baptist Churches to the reality and blessed- 
ness of the experience of sanctification, through faith in the blood of Jesus Christ. Edited by 
John Q. Adams. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 287. 

The Extent and Efficacy of the Atonement. By Howard Malcom. Fifth Edition. Phila- 
: delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 120. 

T he Christian Rule of Marriage. By Howard Malcom. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
&Co. 12mo., pp. 112. 

Music-Hall Sermons. By William H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park Street Church, Boston. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mo., pp. 276. 

Our Father in Heaven; the Lord's Prayer Expluined and Illustrated. By Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, M. A., Barclay Church, Edinburgh, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1870. 12mo., pp. 325. 

Our Father's House; or, The Unwritten Word. By Rev. Daniel March, D. D., Author 
of “ Night Scenes in the Bible.” Philadelphia: Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. 1870. 8vo., pp. 550. 

Wonders of the Human Body. From the French of A. Le Pileur. Illustrated by forty- 
five engravings by Léveillé. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 256. 

Wonders of Glass Making in all Ages. By A. Sanzay. [llustrated with sixty-three 
engravings on wood. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 320. 

The Sublime in Nature. Compiled from the descriptions of travellers and celebrated 
writers. By Ferdinand Delanoye.: With large additions. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 344. 

Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. Illustrated with twenty-eight engravings. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870, 12mo., pp. 339. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE SUFFERING CHRIST. 


. ore is a vast difference between the belief of the prominent 
truths involved in a doctrine of God’s word and the belief of the 
doctrine itself with the power to state it accurately. The former 
may often be accompanied by a distortion of the truth, resulting 
either from pressing some point of it to an extreme, or restricting it 
within too narrow limits. The latter necessarily involves its recep- 
tion in all the fullness and exactness with which it is revealed, and 
such an accurate definition of it as displays the harmony of its parts 
and its completeness as a whole. Every student of the history of 
doctrine is aware of this. The leading truths involved in every 
prominent doctrine of the word of God were held and maintained 
long before the doctrine itself became the subject of definition and 
the common faith of the Christian world relative to it was distinctly 
declared. Such definition has by some been erroneously supposed to 
be the assertion of new truth or the foisting in of additional matter. 
If this were so, it would be blameworthy, inasmuch as it would be 
adding to God’s word that which it has not taught. Any doctrine 
thus established ought certainly to be rejected. But when all that 
has been done has been to gather together all the teachings of the 
word of God, to weigh them separately and unitedly, to give to each 


of them the place in the doctrine which the Scripture angen to it, 
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and to set forth a statement which excludes nothing and comprehends 
everything, it is manifest that thus only have we the whole truth 
which God has revealed in such a form as to exclude erroneous state- 
ments of its parts. It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, when- 
ever such a statement has been attained, and especially so when, 
having been made known and examined again and again during cen- 
turies of Christian study and thought, it continues to be accepted as 
correct. 

It is manifestly important also that these definitions of doctrine 
should frequently be re-stated and reéxamined. The Christian whois 
ignorant of them is left to the same vague impressions and the same 
liability to misstatements which existed before the definition was 
made. Besides, it is well that they should be tested in the crucible 
of every age and every mind, that if there be any error it may be 
detected and the correction applied. 

It is never, therefore, a matter of regret when the activity of 
Christian thought at any time, or in any locality, is directed towards 
even the best established, most universally received, and most accu- 
rately defined truths of God’s word. If the spirit of the investigator 
be candid and teachable, the cause of God must be advanced by a 
more universal and correct reception of his revelations to man. . 

Let the above considerations be our apology, if any be needed, for 
a discussion at this time of the doctrine of the Scriptures as to the 
sufferings of Christ. The main facts of that doctrine are so plainly 
taught in the word of God that few have denied them. They were 
almost universally received before the doctrine was harmoniously 
stated. They have been so since. Yet in the absence of that state- 
ment,—both before it was made and, as the result of ignorance of it, 
since,—not only have vague ideas prevailed almost among all, but 
here and there, in almost every age, persons have arisen who have 
failed properly to define the teachings of Scripture, and have thus 
innocently stated opinions whose logical result is doctrine which they 
themselves would repudiate as heresy. 

The Scripture doctrine of the Triune God lies at the foundation of 
that of Christ’s sufferings. Not, as has been said by some, that the 
threefold personality is essential to the incarnation, but that it is 
essential to the work which was accomplished in it. We can see no 
reason why a single person subsisting in the divine essence could not 
become man as well as one person of the,three. But were God only 
one person, he could not at the same time manifest his rule and 
authority, and yet empty himself of it. He could not send ‘himself 
to become his own servant. He could not be at once the lawgiver, 
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maintaining his law, and its obedient though voluntary subject. 
Especially could he not make atonement to himself, and pour out his 
wrath upon his own head at the same time that he endures it. It is 
not necessary, nor would it be agreable, to mention the many absurd- 
ities which Socinians and others have charged upon the doctrine of 
the atonement, under the idea that we make one and the same person 
of the Father and Son, by regarding them as one God. Many of 
their charges would be just were their supposition correct, and they 
serve to show us how essential to the work of atonement is that dis- 
tinction in the Godhead which the Scriptures so plainly reveal. 

It is important, therefore, to remember that the Scriptures declare 
to us that the divine nature or essence is one; that whatever distinc- 
tions exist in the Godhead, there is but one God. The divine nature 
is not divided. It is not separately possessed by different persons, as 
is our human nature. Each person has not his share of it. It is 
the one common, undivided, indivisible essence, in which all the per- 
sons subsist. Each has the whole of it, so that each is fully God. 
But each has the whole of it only in the sense that each subsists alike 
with the others in the one common essence or nature. Were this 
not so, there would be three gods and not one God; as among men 
three separate persons, although possessed of a common human 
nature, are three men. The essence or nature of God is not only 
essentially, but numerically, one. 

But while the Scriptures thus reveal the divine nature as one, so 
that there is but one God, they also teach that in this divine nature 
or essence subsists three, who are distinguished from each other by 
distinct personality and personal acts. The Father is not the Son 
nor the Spirif—the Son not the Father nor the Spirit, neither is 
the Spirit the Father or the Son. Each is distinct, and so far as 
personality is concerned, as much so as though there were no union 
in a common subsistence in one undivided essence. In virtue of this 
subsistence each person is God,—yet each is not a god, nor are there 
three gods, but one only. 

Now these are statements of plain Scripture facts. If any doubt 
that the divine nature is ascribed to Christ and to the Spirit in the 
word of God, with such we have no controversy here. Our argu- 
mént is meant only for those who admit the doctrine of the Trinity. 
To all such the declarations of the unity of God, and of the threefold 
personal distinction in which he reveals himself, show the oneness of 
the divine nature or essence, and yet the distinct threeness, so to 
‘speak, of the personalities which subsist in it. 

When, now, we turn to the word of God, to study its teachings as 
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to the incarnation, we find that the second person of the Trinity, 
called in Scripture the Son of God, and the Logos, or Word, was 
made flesh. It was not the Father nor the Spirit that became man. 
Neither was it the divine nature common to the three. In the last 
case, the Father and the Spirit would have become incarnate equally 
with the Son, but the incarnation is plainly of the Son only. The 
Scriptures nowhere speak of the incarnation of the Godhead, or of 
the divine nature. That only became incarnate which the Son pos- 
sessed distinctively from the Father and Spirit, namely, his person- 
ality, yet without ceasing to subsist in the divine nature. Christ 
speaks of his body as the temple of God, which it certainly was, as 
the person which dwelt in it was divine; as in a somewhat similar 
sense our bodies, because of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, are 
also called the temples of God. Even by the common text of the 
famous passage in Timothy, “God was manifest in the flesh,” the 
doctrine is only of a manifestation of divinity, not of its incarnation. 
It tells us not so much of a union effected between divinity and 
humanity, as that by the incarnation of a divine person the power 
and glory of God were manifested in that flesh. The same is true 
also of our bodies when God is glorified in them, though in a much 
lower sense; and true of Christ’s body in its highest sense, because 
of the union with human nature of that person who is also essen- 
tially divine. To the person, indeed, belongs proper divinity equally 
with the Father and the Spirit; but it is not the divinity which con- 
stitutes the person, nor the person that is the divinity, but the per- 
son is a distinction which subsists in the Godhead, the nature of 
which we do not understand, but the existence of’ which is distinctly 
taught,—and to that person essentially and inseparably belongs true 
and undivided divinity. He partakes of the whole essence; but 
the essence is not the person, for the essence is undividedly common 
to all, while the persons are distinct and separate from each other. 
In the incarnation of the Logos, therefore, it is not God in human 
flesh that we see, except in the sense that the person in human 
flesh is himself God. It is on this account that the Scriptures so 
persistently state not that “God came,” that “God was sent,” that 
“God was made flesh;” but that “God gave his only-begotten 
Son,” that “God sent not his Son to condemn the world,” that 
“God sent forth his Son made of a woman,” that “God sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world,” that “the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.” This is the universal usage. The 
Scripture is full of such language, and uses no other. Indeed, in the 
first chapter of the Gospel of John, in which the doctrines of the 
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Trinity and the incarnation are so plainly taught, the apostle em- 
phatically declares in the eighteenth verse, that “‘No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.” 

We thus see that the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity is an es- 
sential element of that of the incarnation and work of Christ. Of 
the three persons there revealed to us as essentially subsisting in the 
one God, one only, the Word, has become man. The incarnation has 
therefore been of a divine person, not of the divine nature. It is 
that which distinguishes him from the Father and the Spirit, and not 
that which makes him one with them which assumes flesh, and does 
the work of salvation. This fact is sufficiently important in itself 
or us to have made it thus prominent, but in the further discussion 
of this subject we shall have occasion to refer to it in connection with 
other points. 


Another important fact taught in the word of God, is that in this 
incarnation and work the Son of God maintains his essential relations 
to the divine nature unchanged. He was therefore as truly God dur- 
ing his incarnation as before that event. 

In making this statement we are not unmindful of the declaration 
made by the Apostle to the Philippians, that Christ Jesus “ being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made himself of no reputation, [emptied himself], and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men.” The 
subordination to the Father, thus voluntarily assumed by the Son, 
was manifestly official, and a subordination of one divine person to 
another. It could not have been a subordination of his divine na- 
ture to that of the Father; for, as we.have seen, there is but the one 
divine nature, and that nature is common to both. The subordina- 
tion, therefore, is of one person to another, the Son to the Father. 
Neither in that subordination was there any separation of Christ 
from his divine nature. Such separation was not necessary to the 
incarnation. But it was necessary that, in his incarnation, he should 
appear in this world as a man, and not as God. The manifestation 
of his divine nature was therefore concealed in his assumption of a 
human form. But more than this, he, equally with the Father and 
the Spirit, possessed of right, as God, the position of rule and au- 
thority over the world. And it is this position which he possessed, 
and continued to possess essentially as God, which, as the Son, he 
yielded exclusively into the hands of the Father; so that during the 
period of his earthly residence, he consented to be as one that was 
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sent, and thus as the servant, even the slave of his Father, to do his 
will, and to become obedient to His absolute authority. That this 
alone is the teaching of the Apostle is plain from the context. The 
object with which he introduces this statement is to induce the Phi- 
lippian brethren, in a like spirit of self-submission, to esteem others 
better than themselves. And after this statement, he enforces this 
obligation by showing how the Father had so rewarded this act of 
the Son, that the rightful dominion and power which belonged essen- 
tially only to God, and therefore to Christ in his divine nature only, 
had been so conferred upon him in his human nature, that “at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
It was this official position of rightful rule and dominion which con- 
stituted the glory which he had with the Father, and which he prayed 
the Father to bestow upon him again. Not that the prayer was ne- 
Gessary to restore it to him in his divine nature, in which he had con- 
tinued to possess, although not to exercise it; but it was necessary in 
view of the fact that that position was to be conferred upon him as 
man, in which respect it could only be attained as a reward, and by 
the consent of the whole Godhead. 

It is well that we should realize that the Scriptures teach no more 
as to Christ’s subordination than that he thus consented, in the re- 
tention of his essential equality, to be the messenger and servant of — 
the Father, by whom officially the office of rule and authority was to 
be exercised, while as God he exacted from the Son the obedience 
unto death demanded for our salvation. They certainly go no far- 
ther. They say nothing of his leaving his divinity behind him, as 
if it could be put off as a garment, as is indiscreetly said by some. 
They do not tell us that, in order to dwell upon earth, that divinity 
had either to cease, or to be absorbed in that of the Father and the 
Spirit. They never allow that it even had an indefinite existence in 
a kind of transition state, awaiting the reunion with it of the divine 
person after the completion of the incarnation work. It is well to 
remember that they say none of these things, and that they could 
say none of them; for sometimes men are apt to imagine some such 
act of Christ, and to overlook the fact so plainly taught us, that while 
incarnate he was truly God. So full are the teachings upon this point 
that we have no evidence of Christ’s divinity at all which is not with 
equal force presented with reference to him while here on earth. All 
the attributes of divinity are ascribed to him,—eternity of existence, 
self-existence, omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, presence in 
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heaven and on earth, the contemplation of and unity with the 
Father. These are declared of him, and manifested by him, while he 
stood in the form of man, in the midst of his disciples and the multi- 
tude. It was while in the same form that he performed acts which 
none other than God could do, declaring that these acts were done by 
his own power. He turns water into wine, not through the ordinary 
and slow processes of God’s general action, but in an instant and 
without a word. He creates the bread and fish in the very hands of 
his disciples. He controls the winds and waves. He forgives sin. 
He gives life to the dead. He makes known events in distant places 
and at distant times. He lays down his own life; he takes it up 
again. Nor is it here the prophet, giving the sign while the miracle 
is wrought by the unseen God. It is his own act of his own power. 
The constant workings of his divine power and energy, by which he 
was essentially as God always working with the Father, were indeed 
concealed; but thus at times before the people at large, and more fre- 
quently before his disciples, the divinity shone forth through the veil 
which ordinarily concealed it, and testified that he was as truly God 
as he was also man. If it were not so, how could he be called God 
during his days in the flesh,—how could he receive worship as such ? 
How could it be the will of the Father that men should honor the 
Son even as they honor the Father? How could Elizabeth call Mary 
“the mother of my Lord?” How could the angels announce to the 
shepherds that Christ the Lord was born? How could Peter declare 
to the Jews that they had crucified the Lord of glory? How could 
the Apostle describe the people of God to the Ephesian elders as the 
church of God [of the Lord] which he hath bought with his own 
blood? How can men be warned lest they crucify the Son of God 
afresh and tread him under foot? How could Thomas cry out to him, 
My Lord and my God? and how Peter confess, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God? It was because, though a servant, he 
was still the Lord, having his relations to his divine nature unim- 
paired, and entitled to the names, as he was able also to display the 
acts and attributes of God. 

The importance of this fact of the Scripture teaching cannot be 
over-estimated. In its appropriate relations to the other truths 
taught, it becomes the foundation of every hope. It is not a mere 
speculation. It enters into the very life of the Christian, enabling 
him to say, “I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed to him against that 
day.” It is not sufficient for us to know that the person who died 
for us was divine before he came into the world. The Scriptures 
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assure us, and we need to comfort ourselves with the assurance, that 
he was equally divine when a babe in Bethlehem, when suffering 
upon the cross, when ascending from Olivet, and even now, while in 
human nature he rules as mediatorial King, or as our great High 
Priest, makes intercession for us with the Father. We must even go 
beyond the idea of some kind of divinity, and recognize him as the 
unchangeable God who was, and is, and ever shall be, the Almighty, 
the well beloved Son of the Father, whom he always hears, and to 
whom all things have been entrusted, in order that the consumma- 
tion of his glorious kingdom may be fully attained. The incarnation 
has been indeed of one person only of the Godhead, but of a person 
truly and essentially divine, whose relations to the divine nature re- 
main unaltered during his incarnation on earth and in heaven. 


We are prepared now to consider the humanity of Christ, and to 
inquire what he became in his incarnation. The Scripture tells us 
that he was made flesh and dwelt among us, that he was made like 
unto his brethren, that he was the Son of man, that he was man. 

By this is certainly not meant that this divine person co-existed 
with a human person so as to be, after all, two distinct existences 
or persons, the one receiving grace and favor from the other. In this 
sense God may be said to co-exist with all men, at least with all the 
righteous. Nor can the language be confined to the idea of such in- 
dwelling that the glory of God is manifested as so specially present 
that the human person was the temple of the divine. In this sense 
God dwells even in material substances, as in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple of old. In this sense the Holy Ghost dwells in the bodies of be- 
lievers in a still more perfect union. And such indwelling will attain 
its highest form when God shall dwell in the temple to be composed 
of his redeemed saints. But though the body of Christ is the temple 
of God, it is such as the result of a union not less strict than one 
which made the indwelling person actually and truly a man. While 
the relation to the divine nature remains unchanged and Christ is still 
truly God, the relation to the human nature is so assumed that Christ 
also becomes truly man. He is born of a virgin. He comes in the 
flesh. He assumes a human nature, which becomes as truly and really, 
though not as eternally and essentially his, as his divine nature. 

We shall hereafter see in what manner the closeness and perfec: 
tion of the union of these two natures was attained in the oneness of 
his person. At present let us consider the statements of the Scrip- 
ture as to the reality of that humanity. 

The birth of the humanity of the Son of God was miraculous,— 
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being begotten of the Holy Ghost in the womb of his virgin mother, 
just as that mystical body, the church, to which Christ should be 
united as its head through that humanity, is also the miraculous crea- 
tion of the same divine Spirit. It was meet that thus all the persons 
of the Trinity should unite in bringing Christ into his work,—the Fa- 
ther sending the Son, the Son assuming the body prepared for him, 
and the Holy Ghost preparing that body. The revelation to us of 
this fact saves us from the mistake of ascribing the relation of Fa- 
ther and Son to the incarnation of Christ, and shows us that the epi- 
thet, Son of God, is due to the eternal relations in the Godhead. The 
same revelation should also have saved the followers of Apollinaris 
from supposing that ‘“‘Christ’s humanity was derived from the es- 
sence of the Logos” [Dorner I. ii. 354], and that the Logos formed a 
body capable of suffering out of His own substance by conversion, and 
that “as to one aspect of His essence he renounced his immutability, 
fell away from his own nature, and thus converted himself into flesh, 
bones, and an entire body” [Dorner I. ii. 355]. Even upon the sim- 
plest subjects we can scarcely estimate the importance of clinging 
closely to the word of God, and receiving its statements with child- 
like faith. But we have here a signal warning of the danger upon 
those so mysterious of venturing a single step beyond the plain teach- 
ings of inspiration. 

Those Scriptures reveal to us a proper humanity, consisting of a 
real body and a rational soul. Christ is represented as combining in 
his humanity all that is in ours, except that he, being without sin, ex- 
hibited that perfection of humanity which has appeared in no other 
of the race except in Adam, before his fall. 

That the body of Christ was truly human is no longer questioned. 
In the earliest times heretical views appeared upon this subjegt. It 
was supposed that matter is inherently evil, and, therefore, that 
Christ could have connection with it. His body, therefore, was re- 
garded as an appearance only, a mere phantom or form, which to the 
eyes of men appeared to exercise the functions of a body, but which 
had no real existence. It is generally supposed that it was to a heresy 
of this kind that the Apostle John alludes in his epistles. Certainly 
such heresies existed in the age next to the Apostles. But they soon 
entirely disappeared, and there is no longer any dispute as to the 
fact that Christ had a true human body, composed of bones and flesh 
and blood, as are the bodies of other men. 

The Scripture statements as to the fact are unquestionable. Christ 
is spoken of as conceived in his mother’s womb, as born, as receiving 
nourishment from her breast, as receiving circumcision, as growing in 
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stature, as hungering, thirsting, as being wearied, as eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping. We are told of his bodily pain, of his bloody sweat, 
of his sinking under exhaustion, of his pierced body, of his bones 
that were not broken, of the wounds made in his hands by the nail- 
ing to the cross. We are told of the parts of his body,—his hands, 
his feet, his side, his head, his brow, his cheek, and of his breast, on 
which the beloved disciple leaned. In short, the entire representa- 
tion presents him possessed of such outward form, influenced by such 
bodily feelings, and engaged in such bodily acts, as assure us of the 
reality of his body. No other idea is possible, unless we can adopt 
the Docetic theory referred to above. Could we mention no other 
reason, it is plain that if the real assumption of a real body was de- 
rogatory to Christ, the effort would not have been so persistently 
made to present that body as real, and to induce the multitude and 
his disciples to believe it such. ' 

But the testimony of Scripture settles this very question. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews declares that “‘ forasmuch as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also likewise took part of the same.” 
If it be objected that these words refer not to the constituents of 
human nature specified as “ flesh and blood,” but simply to the com- 
plete humanity; certainly such an interpretation, which we believe. 
to be correct, cannot be accepted without including as a part of the 
human nature thus ascribed to Christ, the very constituents of it 
which are used to describe that nature. 

But we have two remarkable accounts in Scripture which are ex- 
actly applicable to this Docetic theory. Matthew tells us that “when 
the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, 
It is a spirit, and they cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus 
spakegunto them, saying, Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid.” 
Here the fact that it was himself, is presented by Christ in order to 
deny that what they saw was a spirit. The other instance is even 
stronger. On the resurrection day he appeared to two, on their way 
to Emmaus. Tlrse returned, and told to the “eleven gathered to- 
gether, and them that were with them,” what things were done in 
the way. Luke tells us that, “as they thus spake, Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit. And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold, my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And when he had thus spoken, 
he showed them his hands and his feet. And while they yet believed 
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not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here any meat? 
And they gave him a piece of broiled fish and of an honeycomb. 
And he took it, and did eat before them.” The evidence, therefore, 
that Christ in his incarnation possessed a real human body, subject to 
all the sinless infirmities of our bodies, is thus put beyond all question. 

The evidence that in like manner he possessed a real human soul, 
has been almost universally regarded as equally conclusive. The 
only difficulty in the way of its acknowledgement has arisen from the 
manifest Scripture teaching of the unity of his person. It has been 
supposed by some that if he had a human soul he must have been 
two persons, and not one only. It was because of this that Apolli- 
naris taught that he had no human soul, but that his divine nature 
occupied the place of the thinking and spiritual part of his humanity. 
His theory, however, even at the time it was originated, was rejected 
with singular unanimity, although the exact statement of the true 
nature of the union had not then been developed. It has, however, 
been revived from time to time, and has maintained again and again 
a brief notoriety, only to be again forgotten in the general -reception 
of the truth. It is, however, proper to give it due consideration, as 
it is held by a few persons even at the present day, and is the only 
theory which disputes the proper and complete humanity of our Lord. 
We proceed, therefore, to discuss this theory in connection with the 
presentation of the Scripture teachings as to the human soul of Christ. 

The fact that the almost universal conviction of Christendom has 
been that the Scriptures teach a human soul in Christ, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in its favor. Asa matter of course it is not con- 
clusive, but the probabilities are greatly in its favor. The theory 
that is opposed to it has been generally known. There have been no 
reasons from prejudice or otherwise to cause its rejection. The only 
ground that can be alleged is, that in the study of the word of God 
an actual conviction has been attained that it teaches that Christ had 
a human soul, and that it does nof teach that his divine nature occu- 
pied the place of that soul, or by any change became itself a human 
soul. The objection that thus two persons must exist in Christ, is 
not an objection to the existence of a human soul, but to the unity of 
his nature. If, therefore, such be the union that Christ can as one 
person subsist in two natures without involving-that personal duality, 
the full objection to the human soul is removed. If we admit, how- 
ever, that this position cannot be proved, the two theories present 
themselves accompanied by their respective difficulties—the one 
which amounts only to a difficulty in our conception of a psychological 
fact, the very existence of which difficulty may be a matter of fancy 
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or apprehension only, the other which involves such an explanation 
of the statements made of Christ’s life and actseas to deny that to be 
human action which would be so regarded in any other person, and 
to ascribe to divinity suffering, temptation, and death. Surely there 
can be no wonder that the plaig common sense of the Christian world, 
even where untaught as to the full meaning of the Scripture doctrine, 
and unable to remove the difficulties urged against it, has accepted this 
mere conviction of inability to reconcile the Scripture statements of 
One truly God and truly man, and yet but one person, rather than 
adopt a theory which partially denies the facts themselves. 

We shall show before we conclude that this difficulty is not incapa- 
ble of explanation. At present let us examine these contending 
theories in the light of Scripture. 

In this examination we ought not to forget what we have before 
stated, as to the relations of the persons of the Godhead to the divine 
nature. Because of the unity of God the Son does not possess a dif- 
ferent nor a separate divine nature from the Eather and the Spirit. 
When it is said, therefore, that Christ’s divine nature became his 
human soul, is it meant that the divine nature which he possessed in 
common with the. Father and the Spirit assumed humanity? If so, 
then the incarnation was of the whole Godhead,—of the Father and 
the Spirit as well as the Son. Or is it meant that that divine nature 
of Christ, which belonged to him separately from the Father and the 
Spirit, assumed a human body and became its soul? If so, what was 
that divine nature? As we have seen, he had none except that one 
in which he subsists with the Father and the Spirit. To maintain 
otherwise is to assert not a trinity of persons in the Godhead, but 
three persons, each with a divine nature separate from the others; in 
other words, to assert three Gods. The very unity of God’s essence, 
therefore, forbids the doctrine of Christ’s divine nature as a substi- 
tute for the human soul. That only has become incarnate which has 
multiplicity, namely, a divine person and not a divine nature. It is 
God as the Son of God, and not God.as essentially God, that has be- 
come man. It is not the Godhead, the divine nature or essence, but 
one of the persons subsisting in the Godhead. But if so, there is no 
divine nature here becoming a human soul. 

But to proceed to a comparison of the two theories with the Scrip- 
tural statements as to Christ’s intellectual and spiritual life here on 
earth. Neither of them denies that there were intellectual and 
spiritual acts of Christ performed while he was in the flesh. The 
common theory asserts that some of these were performed by Christ 
in virtue of his divine nature, and some of them in virtue of his 
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human soul. Those which are manifestly divine acts are ascribed to 
Christ as God; those which are manifestly human actions are ascribed 
to him as man, and are supposed to be due to his possession of simi- 
lar powers of thinking, willing and doing as other men. That there 
are divine acts, therefore, is allowed by those maintaining both 
theories, and also that there are some acts which, if he had a human 
soul, it would be difficult to classify, or to say whether they are the 
acts of his divine or his human nature. The only question, there- 
fore, is, were there any acts or experiences of Christ here on earth 
which could not have resulted from a divine nature, but which are 
stamped with a distinctively human character ? 

We are willing to narrow the question down to this point, although 
it would be perfectly legitimate to press the arguments presented by 
the ancients against Apollinaris and his followers, and inquire, how 
the Scriptures can be justified in calling Christ a man, and in repre- 
senting his humanity as a qualification for his work of righteousness 
and atonement if he had but a human body only. Does the body 
alone constitute humanity? If the body alone suffered, how then 
are the souls of men healed? If when he appeared upon earth as a 
man, he had only the body of man, was he not, in the most important 
element of humanity, only an appearance or phantom of a man? 
Was it the body only of mankind that had sinned and was con- 
demned, and did the soul need no redemption? Was the virtue 
secured by the divine nature in such incarnation human virtue,—was 
it, indeed, any virtue at all? But justifiable as such inquiries would 
be, we prefer not to venture even upon such plain metaphysical ques- 
tions. Any one curious in this direction will find them amply stated 
by Dorner, in his history of the arguments of that day. We shall 
rest upon the simple statements of the Scriptures. They are abund- 
antly sufficient to put this question at rest. 

The question then recurs, Were there any acts or experiences of 
Christ here on earth which could not have resulted from a merely 
divine, intellectual, and spiritual nature, but which are stamped with 
a distinctively human character ? 

When we approach the word of God, it is a matter of surprise and 
congratulation that we find so much said in proof of such acts. Of 
the theory of the substitution of the divine nature for the human 
soul, not one hint is given throughout the entire Scriptures. Nota 
syllable is written there which teaches any thing more than that a 
divine person became incarnate. Nothing is said of the absence of a 
human soul; nothing of the incarnation being in only a partial 
human nature; nothing to show that the divine nature had any thing 
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to do with the work, éxcept that the divine nature was possessed by 
him who became incarnate, but possessed by him not separately from, 
but unitedly with, the other persons of the Godhead. The Scriptures 
teach not that the divine nature, that God became incarnate, but 
that he, who as well as the Father and the Spirit is God, became man. 

But while the Scriptures are thus silent,—a most unaccountable 
fact if this theory be true,—the instances of mere human emotion 
and action are abundant. Let the statements already referred to in 
connection with the body be here again recalled, that it was not simply 
the temple in which Deity dwelt, but that it was affected by all those 
passions and desires which arise from association with a human soul. 
Whence do weariness, fatigue, toil, suffering, desire arise? When 
separated from the soul, does the body ever experience such emotions 
and passions? Are they to be accounted for upon the supposition that 
the body affected in this manner also the divine nature acting as the 
soul? Is the divine nature capable of such affection from a mere 
material organization, a mere shell of a man, the mere tabernacle in 
which it dwells? Would such an idea be admitted for a moment of 
the influence of our bodies upon the Holy Ghost which dwells within 
them? A more vital union than what is taught of us must exist. 
That which can so affect must be not a mere dwelling-place, but 
must be personally united with the nature thus affected. Are they — 
prepared to admit that the body of a man may be thus personally 
united with the divine nature of Christ? If so, why may not the 
same union be admitted of the soul also? Is a twofold personality 
created in the one case more than in the other? Yet the objection 
is made to the existence of a human soul that thus twofold person- 
ality must exist, and that as Christ is but one person, his divine na- 
ture must have been his human soul or have been substituted for it. 

But it may be said that the affections referred to are those of the 
body only, and that even among men they are not associated with 
the soul, and that the life indicated in them is only the physical life 
possessed by all animals, and that such life is not inconsistent with 
the absence of a rational soul. The position assumed would, not be 
correct; but if wé grant that it is so ordinarily, what advantage 
would the opposing theory have? Is it not still a fact that the body 
exercises, in some cases at least, great influence over the mind, 
as well as the mind over the body? Does not bodily disease often 
enfeeble the powers of the mind and affect its action? Does not the 
mind often maintain the body by its will, and depress it by its mental 
trials? When, therefore, we see such results produced in Christ, are 
we not forced to suppose them due to the same causes as produce 
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them among men? What was it, then, that gave occasion and power 
to the Tempter in the wilderness, except the bodily desire arising 
from the preceding fast of forty days? To what was due the 
inability of Christ to carry his cross to crucifixion, if not to the 
failure of his bodily powers, due to the deep mental agony which 
he had endured in the garden and the judgment hall? In his temp- 
tations, too, what was it that was tempted? Was it God? Was it 
the divine nature of Christ, which had taken the place of a human 
soul? What is the testimony of the apostle James?—“Let no man 
say, when he is tempted, Iam tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” In the face of a 
declaration so positive and so unqualified, written, too, after the 
temptation of Christ, and with a full knowledge of all the facts of 
that temptation, can we for a moment hesitate to believe that the 
intellectual and spiritual nature of Christ, which was then tempted, 
was not divine, and must therefore have been human ? 

But the Scriptures not only present Christ to us liable to the mutual 
influences of body and mind, and to the temptations arising from them 
under the influences of Satan, but they teach us that he received also 
the gracious influences of the Holy Ghost. That the body was thus 
affected is undoubted, for the body was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
But the influence of the Spirit over the soul is also taught. At the 
baptism of Jesus, we are told that “the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape, like a dove, upon him.” After the baptism, “Jesus 
being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness.” After the temptation, “ Jesus re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” At Nazareth, in his 
first recorded public discourse, ‘he found the place where it was 
written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor.” ... “And he began to say 
unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” What 
now is the nature of these influences, and why were they exerted ? 
They were certainly influences upon his soul, and why should they 
have been exerted if that soul was the divine nature? What need 
could divinity have for consecration, for grace; what need to be led, 
or, as Mark expresses it, to be driven into the wilderness? How could 
a divine being lack in that which constituted his divinity? That the 
wants of the body might be supplied is not strange. The body is 
human, but if he had no human soul, what was it that the Holy 
Ghost influenced ? 

The Scriptures, however, do not present Christ as receiving aid 
from a divine person only. At the close of the temptation, angels 
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came and ministered to him. It may be said that this was only to 
the body; and we care not to dispute the position, although as much 
of his temptation had been mental and not corporal, it is not probable. 
But certainly it was the agony of the spirit of Christ, and not of the 
body, which that angel was sent to relieve; which strengthened him 
in Gethsemane. 

We have not only these Scripture declarations of assistance and 
gracious influences exerted upon Jesus, but such action of Christ is 
spoken of as is not consistent with the idea that he had no human soul. 
If his divine nature was his only intellectual and spiritual condition, 
it must always have been present operating in him, or when it ceased 
he could have had no intellectual and spiritual action. Yet we find 
him thus exercised when it is impossible to account for such action 
except upon the supposition of such restraint, limit, and subjection 
as cannot be true of God. 

The declaration that Christ marvelled at the unbelief of certain 
persons, is perfectly intelligible when spoken of a human soul, but not 
when ascribed to the mind of Deity. So also that statement of Luke, 
that “ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man,” and that other assertion of Christ, so plainly and distinctly 
made, of his ignorance of the time of: the final judgment, can be 
comprehended as possible only of his human soul, to which had not 
been imparted the knowledge which he must have possessed as God. 
What shall be said also of his subjection to his parents after the dis- 
pute with the doctors in the temple? Was it only bodily subjection? 
What could exclusively bodily subjection mean? Is it not the mind 
and the heart that yields obedience and submits to authority? What 
then was it that was thus subject? Was it his divine nature? Was 
it God himself? Can God be thus subjected to a creature? Yet if 
Christ had no human soul, there were then, at Nazareth, two persons 
to whom the infinite and omnipotent God, the Ruler of the Universe, 
was subject in his real divine nature, giving them reverence and 
obedience, recognizing in them an official superiority, and submitting 
to their will. Ought not a theory to be well supported by the word 
of God, instead of coming to us without a particle of such authority, 
when it requires us to entertain such belief? 

What reason also can be assigned for the prayers of Jesus, if so 
far as his soul is concerned he is only divine? Is the body under 
such obligation or necessity to humble itself before God, that the di- 
vine nature must cast it upon the ground, and accompany that pros- 
tration with words and cries which seem to be prayer, but which are 
not so; or do we find herea soul really oppressed with heavy burdens, 
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delighting in converse with God, knowing that there is a place for 
prayer, and seeking and rejoicing in the privilege of offering it? Is 
that soul God? Is it itself the object to which earnest appeals are 
made? or is the man Christ Jesus lifting up the voice of supplication 
to his Divine Father for aid and blessing? Let not the fact be over- 
looked that these prayers are for himself, and not for others only ; 
most frequently for himself. From time to time it is recorded that 
he withdraws himself, sometimes alone, sometimes with a chosen few, 
often spends the whole night in prayer, and in that delightful duty 
forgets the body and its wants, as he once did in preaching the gospel 
at the well to the Samaritan woman. A signal instance of this is 
given at the approach of the hour of his death. He proposes to 
withdraw for prayer with three of his disciples, telling them that his 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death. Mark tells us that this was 
’ because “he began to be sore amazed and to be very heavy.” “He 
went forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that if it 
were possible the hour might pass from him.” He returned and 
found them sleeping, and spoke to them, “and again he went away 
and prayed, and spake the same words.” Matthew tells us that he 
did this three times. Now, is not this human action? What is there 
in it that is befitting or possible to a merely divine intelligence «and 
spirit? He is troubled, issore amazed, and goes and asks and comes 
back, and, restless and anxious, returns a second and a third time. If 
his were a human soul, how otherwise would he have done? But, if 
divine, what reality could there be in these emotions, what need 
could he have, what comfort, what strength could he gain in such an 
act? Upon the supposition of a human soul, the presence of that 
strengthening angel is accounted for; but how explain the strength 
which any creatufe, however exalted, can give to the Almighty 
Creator ? 

The very language of Scripture, too, is expressive as to the condi- 
tion of his soul in that hour of trial. ‘ He began to be sore amazed 
and to be very heavy.” He says, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
unto death.” He prays, “that if it were possible the hour might 
‘ pass from him.” Heasks the Father, “take away this cup from me.” 
“My soul is troubled,” says he, “and what shall I say. Father, save 
me from this hour; but for this purpose came I to this hour. Father, 
glorify thyself. Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 
What have we here but trouble and anguish, and doubt and fear, and 
trust and desire of release, and yet full resignation? Are these char- 
acteristics of a divine mind, or do we not see here the blessed truth 


of the complete humanity of Christ revealed for our comfort and 
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assurance? For what other purpose the record of such facts? Can God 
be honored by showing his divine nature thus racked and agonized 
in the performance of that great work which it is claimed must be 
done by God alone? Surely, it is the humanity of the Saviour that 
is here revealed, even before the final agony and triumph. The proof 
that this same person is God is not lacking. It is indeed the Son of 
God who thus, in human soul and body, is doing the work. God has 
plainly revealed that the union with the divine nature remained un- 
changed throughout even these scenes of suffering and trial, but has 
also at the same time given to us these proofs of the complete human 
nature, both soul and body. He has done it that we may not be left 
in doubt as to the fullness and completeness of that salvation which 
demanded a victim who should be truly man as well as truly God, 
that in both human soul and body he might endure suffering to which 
the dignity of his divine person gives an inestimable value. Even in 
the hour of crucifixion, it is not the body only, not the body chiefly, 
that is racked with agony. It is the soul that had begun the shed- 
ding of blood in the garden, which now causes the heart to break 
in its deep felt agony at the sin with which it is burdened, at the 
wrath which it endures. Even that wondrous excellence which Christ 
displayed in this last day of suffering is only human. It has been 
approached, as the disciple may approach the Master, by many of his 
suffering martyrs, guided by the perfect example there displayed. 
Where, but unto this, shall we look for the embodiment of ideal hu- 
manity, the type of the race as it came from the handsof God? With 
what tenderness and self-forgetfulness does he address the daughters 
of Jerusalem, who bewailed and lamented him as he tottered toward 
his crucifixion’? With what filial affection for his mother, and tender 
love for his friend, does he, while on the cross, forget his own agony, 
that he might provide for the welfare of her who bore him! Yet not 
thus alone does his soul rise above the awful scenes which surrounded 
him. For the very enemies which were inflicting death upon him 
ascends his prayer of gracious entreaty. By his side, also, there 
hunga criminal who had looked upon the wounds of Jesus, and learned 
to know the wondrous sacrifice he was making for sinners. From - 
that thief, who but a short time since had joined his companion in 
his revilings, breaks forth the prayer for remembrance when Christ 
should come in his kingdom. Christ casts upon him the glance of 
pity, and assures him that upon that very day they should meet in 
Paradise. Was this divine action? The compassion is indeed God- 
like, but it is still exercised according to that human nature which is 
in the likeness of God. We have here but additional displays of the 
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tenderness of that heart which condemned not the woman that had 
sinned, which could not repress its tears at the grave of Lazarus, 
which lamented and wept over the beloved Jerusalem, and which on 
that last night displayed itself, when Christ washed the feet of his 
disciples. Oh, perfection of humanity, may we well exclaim, which 
finds its joy in ministrations of love; which fears not to humble itself; 
which even withholds not its own life from those it loves; why rob 
thee of thy beauty and thy glory, to weave a chaplet for the brow of 
divinity! Let that glory be acknowledged as seen in him who has 
thus in thine own nature redeemed thy lost and ruined race. But 
call not this divinity. The distance between even this and God is in- 
finite; this the creature, the finite, the mutable, the suffering, the 
dying, and He the creator, the infinite, the immutable, who cannot 
suffer, who cannot die. It is when we recognize this difference be- 
tween such humanity and God, that we understand why, to the one 
who called him good Master, Christ said, “‘ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is God.” God alone is good as well 
as great. In the presence of his infinite, eternal, and essential good- 
ness, all creature excellence is folly. The distance between the divine 
and the human excellence, even where united in Christ, is immeasur- 
able. The acts due to the divine nature are marked and character- 
istic, and so also are those of his human nature. While we look at 
the former, we must say this is God; none but he can perform such 
acts, can possess such attributes, can be called such names. Equally 
while we look at the latter, must we say this is man. None but man 
can thus suffer, can thus be limited, can thus pray, can thus sympa- 
thize. The very nature of God forbids that he should change, that 
he should be limited, that he should be dependent, that he should 
be affected by anything outside of himself, that he should be igno- 
rant of any future event. The familiar passages of Scripture which 
teach this, suggest themselves at once. “Iam the Lord, I change 
not.” “The heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee.” 
“None can stay his hand or say unto him, What doest thou?” 
“Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world.” These passages, conclusive as they are, express but feebly the 
invariable teachings of the word of God. A remarkable testimony 
is given by the Psalmist: “Thy years are throughout all generations. 
Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the earth; and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed. But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end.” The most stable parts of 
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God's creation are here adduced, and the statement made that even 
these shall change, but not he. Thou art the same. How strange, 
too, that he says of the mere law of God, permanent only because it 
is the exponent of his will and nature, that these same heavens and 
earth shall pass away without one jot or one tittle of change in it, 
while himself experiencing changes in the conditions of that very di- 
vine nature of which it is the exponent. Yet just to the assumption 
of this position are they driven who maintain that Christ had no hu- 
man soul, but that his divine nature occupied its place. All of the 
suffering, limitation, dependence, ignorance, is ascribed by them to 
divinity itself. They admit, they even claim, that the divine nature 
suffered upon the cross, at least participated in the suffering. It ex- 
perienced change. It was subordinated to that of the Father. It 
was ignorant of certain future events. When confronted with the 
teachings of the word of God, as to the immutability and indepen- 
dence of God, they say that this has reference only to involuntary 
suffering and change, not to that to which he chooses to subject him- 
self. They give us, however, no evidence from the word of God that 
the divine nature could thus choose to suffer or change, nor any that 
it has ever thus chosen. The language spoken of Christ they as- 
sume to be spoken of the two natures unitedly, instead of the one 
person in whom they were united; and, therefore, they argue that 
the suffering of Christ must have been the suffering of both natures, 
and not of that one nature in which alone, according to all the rest 
of God’s word, he could thus suffer. It is especially unfortunate for 
the advocates of this theory of voluntary suffering and change, that 
the declaration, “I am the Lord, I change not,” has especial refer- 
ence to immutability, where it might have been supposed that God 
would have chosen to change,—if, like man, he could have been capa- 
ble of change. If this doctrine of divine mutability were pressed to 
its logical conclusions, one can scarcely imagine what a revolution 
would be produced in the doctrine of God, in the foundation of virtue, 
and in the moral government of the universe. Could we think that 
God were such an one as to change himself, into what might we not 
imagine that choice to lead him? The Universalist might then de- 
pict him without his essential justice, the voluptuary make him a 
God of pleasure and lust, the despot describe him as filled with sav- 
age hate; but not to multiply examples, each would make him such 
an one as himself. With such a theory, what assurance have we that 
right and wrong would continue to be right and wrong? The 
foundation of morals is in the nature of God; but if, according to this 
theory, that nature can be changed, what certainty would we have as 
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to the Supreme Ruler of the universe? God may choose voluntarily 
to subject himself, and yield his authority to a creature. 

The truth is, that the advocates of no human soul and of suffering 
divinity have yet to learn the first principles of the Christian doctrine 
of God’s nature and attributes. To sustain their view they must 
deny the unity of God, which establishes the undivided nature of 
His essence,—a truth ignored by them when they suppose the divine 
nature of the Son to be separable from that of the Father and the 
Spirit, or to be capable of separate incarnation. They have also to 
learn the boundless perfection of that being to whom nothing can be 
added, from whom nothing can be taken away, whose life is neither 
measured by increase nor diminution, nor marked by succession or 
duration, “ with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

To realize the complete humanity, which we have thus established 
as belonging to Christ, is as important as to recognize his proper di- 
vinity. Both, as we have seen, are plainly revealed to us in the word 
of God, and revealed as possessing, still in their union in Christ, all 
of their characteristic peculiarities. As vitally united, however, in 
the one person, who subsists in both natures, they fully concur to- 
gether in that work of salvation which neither of them could sepa- 
rably have accomplished. Thus is given to us the one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of Man, the Son of God. Thus is given an atonement 
and a righteousness of ample merit for all our sins. Thus is pre- 
sented a sympathizing High Priest “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” ‘in all points tempted like as we are, but without sin.” 
As we draw nigh nigh unto the sacrifice, and learn whose blood it is 
that is offered for us, we can realize the completeness of salvation. 
And as we read from time to time the story of the days of his incar- 
nation, and remember that in the same perfect humanity in which he 
then appeared he now officiates as our intercessor, with what confi- 
dence of sympathy, with what assurance of tender pity and gracious 
condescension are we filled in our approaches to him to be healed of 
our sicknesses, to find consolation in our sorrows, and to pour out be- 
fore him those secret woes of horror and dismay, which we dare 
breathe to no other, but which may go up with deep contrition and 
humbleness of heart indeed to him, yet through him and because of 
him, with boldness unto a throne of grace. 


While we are thus, however, forced to recognize the separation of the 
two natures of Christ, considered in themselves, we are also taught that 
they are vitally united, in that they both belong to one divine person. 
The closeness and perfection of their union consists in this: We have 
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not here a God and a man, but we have one who is God and who also 
is man, and who thus, being the one person, unites in himself through 
these two natures the many exactly opposite characteristics needed 
for his work. Despite the contradictory character of his natures, the 
personality is but one. That in him, which we call the ego, the my- 
self which marks individuality, that in which he was in the Godhead, 
not the Father nor the Spirit, was common to both natures. With the 
divine nature, however, it is inseparably, necessarily, eternally and 
essentially united ; for that nature cannot change nor assume new re- 
lations, not even doing so when the divine person which subsists in it 
assumes humanity. But with the human nature the personality was 
associated voluntarily and separably, though permanently, the human 
nature having been created for the purpose, and assumed by the di- 
vine person of his own will, in the fullness of time. It is because of 
these facts that our Lord invariably uses the expression “I” of him- 
self, either in his human or divine nature, or in both, whether speak- 
ing of himself as Son of God, or as Son of Man, or as the Messiah ; 
and whether referring to his human actions and emotions, or his di- 
vine works and attributes, or his official work as Mediator. 

But inasmuch as thus Christ assumed no additional personality, and 
as personality in man is certainly essential, the question arises, Did he 
thus really become a man? Is this being made like unto his brethren ? 

To this it may be said, that if the Scriptures represent Christ as 
becoming man, and yet teach that this is all that is done, that teaching 
is alone sufficient. We need no further testimony. God, who has 
made us, knows better than we do what is essential to the constitution 
of man. 

But let us consider the difficulty which is here thought to need ex- 
planation. It is said that, to be completely a man, Christ must also 
be a human person. Let this be granted, and we ask, Is his person 
not a human person, so far as respects his humanity alone, just as it 
is a divine person, so far as it respects divinity ? Does individuality 
acquire character separated from the nature which belongs to it? 
Would Christ be any longer divine if separated from his divine na- 
ture? If he were at any time to cease from his incarnation, would 
he be any longer a man? What is personality except individual ex- 
istence, and what gives to it its character, except the nature in which 
it inheres? What difference is there in the personality of a man or 
an angel, of Abraham and of Gabriel, separated from their respective 
natures ? 

Within the same race, too, what constitutes personality? Is it the 
continued retention, unchanged, of the same identical portion of the 
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common nature, the same body and the same soul? Science teaches 
that such complete changes occur in our bodies, that there is at no 
time a particle left of what existed a few years before. While the 
soul cannot be measured in like manner, experience teaches us of 
great changes even here, in its capacities, emotions, habits, tenden- 
cies, and in numerous other respects. Yet amid all these changes 
the personality remains unchanged. Newton, in the strength and 
ripeness of his maturer years, is after all the same person that was 
once a child, without training or knowledge. 

Even the moral nature undergoes change, without the change of 
personality. It was the same Adam that dressed and kept the gar- 
den in Eden, in the purity and innocence of a perfect man, who, 
yielding to the temptation, eat the fruit ; who felt the sting of con- 
science when the voice of the Lord was heard within the garden ; and 
who, receiving the curse which his transgression had merited, went 
forth an exiled sinner from the home God had created for him. It 
was the same Paul that held the clothes of the martyr Stephen, who, 
in the contemplation of his own martyrdom, exclaimed, I am now 
ready to be offered. 

Nor is personality even destroyed by actual separation from a part 
of the nature which belongs to it. The thief, to whom Christ spoke 
peace, was the same person afterward in Paradise, though he had left 
his. body. hanging upon the cross. The saints, who are with Christ, 
are the same persons that once dwelt on earth, in bodies now mould- 
ered into dust. 

Personality is still recognized, as existing unimpaired, even in 
a state of utterly unconscious connection with the nature in which it 
inheres. Instances of this are frequent. The pressure of the skull 
upon the brain produces this result. The condition arising from 
trance, or from the use of chloroform and other anesthetics, is also 
of this kind, if such may not be regarded as the normal condition of 
healthy slumber. 

If, now, all these are facts, why may not a person who possesses 
one nature assume another also, and yet be as truly a person in tuat 
nature as any others who possess it ? 

But some one may object, that the difficulty arises, in the case of 
Christ, from the union in the one person of the two natures, essen- 
tially different,—in one of which Christ had before existed, and with 
which he is essentially united, while the other is only assumed in 
time, and that, too, voluntarily. We would ask such an objector, if 
this does not find sufficient analogy in the twofold nature united in or- 
dinary human persons? Does not personality seem to exist inseparably 
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from the soul and separably from the body? Even in this life, 
because of the changes of body before referred to, this is constantly, 
though not so ostensibly, the case; but at death the personality is 
with the soul, in the presence of God; not at all with the body, in the 
corruption of the grave. So also shall it remain, until, at the resurrec- 
tion, the matter which composes the body shall be reunited to the per- 
sonality, which hascontinued to subsist with the spiritual nature. It 
is true that we cannot speak of these two elements of our nature, as 
separated from each other as widely as humanity and divinity, be- 
cause in the one case we are comparing the finite and the infinite, and 
in the other two finite existences only. Yet how vast is the distance 
between matter and spirit,—so vast, indeed, as to be only surpassed 
by that between the finite and the infinite. 

It is likewise true that we cannot speak of such essential union be- 
tween the human soul and its personality, as we can between Christ 
and his divine nature. Yet we have reason to believe the union so 
complete, that from the beginning of the soul’s existence throughout 
all eternity there shall be no separation. 

Upon what grounds, then, can it be asserted that the absence of a 
separate personality, for Christ’s human nature, made Jesus in any 
respect not like unto his brethren? Scripture affirms, and reason 
supports the idea, that the same person existing and operating, we 
know not how, but according to the nature of God, was truly God; 
and also existing in human nature, and operating as we do, through 
its conscious relations to the real body and human soul, of which that 
nature was composed, was truly man. In each nature he knew of his 
relation to the other, as God knowing that he was man, as man know- 
ing that he was God. Yet the divine nature did not partake of that 
human knowledge and experience which he had of affliction, suffering 
and temptation, any more than the human nature experienced the 
conscious relation of Christ to the Father in the divine nature, or 
possessed the attributes of omniscience or omnipresence. No limi- 
tations, nor changes, which he experienced in his human nature, could 
deprive him of complete divinity; nor could any influence, or any 
value arising from the essential union of his person with his divine 
nature, take away from the absolute and real humanity assumed by 
Christ, and consciously realized by him when he became man. How- 
ever united, he was capable of separate experience, action, thought 
and knowledge, and, indeed, of separate conscious existence in the 
two natures. Thus is it, at least, with us. We have separate ex- 
perience of the sufferings and joys of our souls and of our bodies, and 
this fact removes any difficulty in believing that it was so with Christ, 
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as to his divine and human natures, when we find the Bible thus 
teaching. 

It is here that we are to find the full explanation of the many 
seeming contradictions involved in what is taught us of the person 
and work of Christ. So intimate is the union of the one person with 
two such distinct natures, that we cannot always separate what Christ 
says of himself, as God, from what is said as man. This, however, 
may puzzle us in interpreting the word of God, but not in harmoniz- 
ing itsstatements. But without this doctrine the word of God cannot 
be made at one with itself. When, however, we remember that, though 
truly divine, he is truly human, and that, because of the one person, all 
that he does in either nature may be as fully said to be done by him, 
as though he had no other; we can then see how beautifully and regu- 
larly the Scripture statements fall into their respective ranks, and in 
that twofold unity each statement receives its full force. It is thus 
that he, who is said to fill the universe, was contained in the womb 
of Mary; that he, whose are the cattle upon a thousand hills, felt the 
pangs of famishing hunger; that he, who made the world, had not 
where to lay his head; that he, who had given to the fig-tree its fruit, 
and knew what it bore, came to it, if haply he might find anything 
thereon; that he, to whom as God are known all things from the 
foundations of the world, yet offered up fervent prayers, with agony 
and strong supplication, not for others only, but chiefly for himself, 
and also declared that he knew not the judgment day; that he, who, as 
- God, had given salvation to men before his incarnation, because of 
the certainty of the work he would accomplish, yet as man approached 
with shrinking, and perhaps with fear of failure in his work, praying 
the Father that the cup might pass from him. And, hanging upon 
that cross, how amazing the mystery of contradiction! As God, he 
enjoys supreme felicity in the unchanged blessedness of his divine na- 
ture. As man, he is in vital agony both of body and soul. As God, 
the eternal outflowings of the mutual love of the Father and the 
Spirit, and of himself, the eternal Son, continue to bestow unabated 
mutual bliss. As man, he is the victim of the Father’s wrath, which, 
because of the sin upon him, culminates in that Father’s withdrawal 
amid the agonizing cry of the Son, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? With a loud cry the mortal man dies, but the eternal 
life of God remains unchanged. 

Thus have we seen in the review of the Scripture teachings, as to 
the doctrine of the suffering Christ, that in the possession of an un- 
changed and proper divine nature, and a complete human nature, 
Christ suffered on our behalf. The sufferer was God and was man. 
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Yet it was not God that suffered, but he that is God, being also man, 
suffered in his human nature. As the same person, however, was 
united with both natures, and as that person was the Son of God, so 
may we say that the Son of God suffered. This, however, is the suf- 
fering of a divine person, not of the divine nature, and of that person, 
otherwise incapable of suffering, through the assumption of human 
nature. If, therefore, called upon to give expression to the Scripture 
statements upon this whole subject, we may express it thus: There 
is one God, in three persons, distinct in personality, but undividedly 
and unchangeably the same in essence and nature. We may speak 
of a divine person, but not of a divine nature; we must say the di- 
vine nature. A divine person may, therefore, become incarnate, and 
yet the incarnation be not of the whole Godhead, for the persons are 
distinct ; but the divine nature cannot, because, as common to all, its 
incarnation would be that of the whole Godhead. It was a person 
of this Godhead, the Son, the Word, who so united to himself human 
nature, as to become a person in that nature, a man. In this union 
he assumed all that constitutesa man. The fact that he had no other 
personality than such as had always subsisted in the divine nature, 
does not make him an impersonal man. It only forbids the idea of 
an additional personality exclusively in the human nature. This 
human nature was assumed because necessary to the work of salva- 
tion, it being impossible that a being only divine could undergo the 
experience necessary to redeem man. In its assumption the divine 
nature of Christ was wholly unchanged, and the human nature still 
remained purely human. The nature of personality, however, allows 
a most vital union of the two natures in his one person. Thus, unit- 
ing in himself God and man, Christ suffered. There was here, there- 
fore, no participation of the divine nature in the suffering. Such 
participation would involve actual suffering of that nature. But 
there was this connection of God, even of the undivided divine es- 
sence, that he who thus suffered subsists eternally and essentially in 
that essence, and is God. Yet, intimate as is the connection of the 
two natures, they are not merged in each other, nor does either of 
them lose its separate conscious existence, nor the possession of those 
peculiarities which make the one divine and the other human. It is 
one person, truly God and truly man,—as much God as though not 
man, as much man as though not God. The human can add nothing 
to the divine, except that it gives to the person that is divine the 
means of suffering for and sympathizing with us. The divine adds 
to the human only that it gives to him that is thus man 
that dignity and glory and power, which enables him to perform 
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the work of ‘salvation, and to give to that work an inestimable 
value. 

We believe that in the statements thus made, will be found all the 
elements which the word of God and the experience and need of 
Christian hearts demand. They present Christ as God and man, as 
suffering, and yet not so as to require change in the divine nature. 
They account for the human as well as the divine experience of Christ, 
as the natural results of the two natures. They show that, with all 
these, he was one person, clothed with all the dignity and worth, as 
well as the nature, of God, yet capable of all the temptation and suf- 
fering, as well as possessed of the nature of man. In short, they 
present to us the Lord Jesus Christ as the suffering Saviour, capable 
of being a sufferer because a man, and of being a Saviour because 
also God. We have seen this to be the doctrine of the word of God. 
It is because so plainly such, that it has been almost universally held 
by Christians in all ages. 


JAMES P. Boyce. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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the year 1295 the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, after an ab- 
sence of nearly twenty years, returned from the Orient, and 
gave to his countrymen their first knowledge of China and the Chi- 
nese. The work which he published, as the result of his observation 
and experience, was read with considerable eagerness, not so much, 
however, for the information it imparted, as for the novelty of its 
character, and the rare freshness of its style. Indeed, the book seems 
to have excited, with the Venetians, emotions quite similar to those 
aroused in London, when Swift brought back his hero from Brobdig- 
nag, and made him describe the insignificant villages as containing a 
million or two of inhabitants, and every inhabitant as tall asa church- 
spire. The reading portion of Italy broke out into laughter, that 
honest Marco should attempt to palm off his extravagant exaggera- 
tions as facts, and, accordingly, in recognition of his peculiarities, either 
in merriment or in satire, gave him the sobriquet of “Il Millione.” 
It seems to have been more than two hundred years after the 
“Marvels” of Marco Polo were published, before a single European 
suspected that the book was merely a sober attempt to describe what 
the author actually saw and heard. When the first Portuguese ves- 
sels appeared off the coast of China, in 1516, however, a faint suspi- 
cion seems to have been excited in the minds of the navigators, that 
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the work of Polo was, after all, something more than broad carica- 
ture. On the return of this Portuguese expedition, the majority of 
Europeans appear to have learned, for the first time, that there was 
really such a nation as China, controlled by a strong government, and 
in the enjoyment of a peculiar, though in all respects a thoroughly 
organized civilization. In the course of the same century the nation 
was thrown open to Jesuit missionaries, and from that time there has 
been no lack of means for gaining information in regard to the people 
and institutions of that wonderful country. There is no longer a 
doubt that the descriptions given by the Venetian explorer of the thir- 
teenth century were not only generally correct, but that their excel- 
lence entitles the author to a high place among the world’s travellers 
and geographers. And yet, notwithstanding all the books and arti- 
cles that have been written on the subject of China and the Chinese, 
it must be confessed that our knowledge of Chinese civilization is nei- 
ther very precise nor very profound. In these days, therefore, -when 
so many Chinese are besieging the back doors of the nation, and when so 
many of our own people are asking what these odd creatures are capa- 
ble of accomplishing for us, it is at least pertinent to inquire, what 
they have been able to accomplish for themselves. What have the 
Chinese accomplished in civilization? Is their civilization progres- 
sive, or is it stagnant ? 

Without attempting to trace their different institutions to any pe- 
culiarity of race or religion, or indeed to investigate any of the foun- 
dations on which they may be supposed to rest, let us ask simply these 
questions : 

What, at home, have the Chinese done, and what are they doing ? 

On the very threshold of our question, we are confronted by the 
stupendous fact of the Chinese government. 

It is of some interest to a thinking American, that the administra- 
tion at Peking controls a territory about twice as large as that of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, and a population of four hundred 
millions; but, after all, the fact of transcendant importance is, that 
while in other parts of the world kingdoms and empires and dynas- 
ties have grown up, in turn to destroy and then to be destroyed, and 
perhaps forgotten, the Empire of China has kept steadily on in the 
march of its progress, and has preserved its unity for more than four 
thousand years. Twenty-two dynasties have succeeded each other, 
with no more violent constitutional changes than are familiar to thé 
student of European history during ‘the last three hundred years. 
Rebellions and insurrections have, indeed, occurred without num- 
ber; but they have been as harmless in their efforts to break the 
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government asunder, as with us were Shay’s Rebellion and the 
Whisky Insurrection. 

The early history of China bears a much nearer resemblance to 
the mythological ages of the Western nations, than does that of India, 
or even that of Egypt. Though there is a manifest disposition to 
claim for the Chinese government a great antiquity, yet their annals 
present nothing so confounding to the student as the Kulpas of the 
Hindoos, or the Catalogues of the Egyptians. The annalists of China 
advance no claim to absolute accuracy for the period previous to the 
reign of Yau, and yet, for convenience, they have ascribed dates to 
the most important events of the preceding age, just as modern schol- 
ars, without pretending to absolute accuracy, have agreed upon the 
time of the fall of Troy, and the founding of Rome. Just beyond 
the edge of authentic history, the Chinese had their Romulus and 
their Servius Tullius. The former was Fo-hi, who, as their historians 
believe, first established a government, and erected an altar to the 
Supreme Being; and the latter was Whang-ti, who, in addition to 
numerous other works of political importance, divided the country 
into provinces, states, counties, towns, and wards, according to a deci- 
mal system that long prevailed, and that is not yet completely oblit- 
erated. It was this same great Emperor, the third in their annals, 
who, more than twenty-five hundred years before Christ, invented the 
mariner’s compass, and adopted the Chinese system of weights and 
measures. By him also roads were constructed from one end of the em- 
pire to the other, and arched bridges were made to connect the banks 
of their largest rivers. Important discoveries in anatomy and physic 
were made, and it is even recorded that the Chinese cooking stove 
was then invented and adopted. 

But the claims of Whang-ti to be called the father of his country, 
do not rest upon these facts alone. His labors for the political organi- 
zation of the country were of still greater importance. A cabinet 
of six officers was created, one of whom, in addition to his other du- 
ties, was charged with the work of writing a history of the reign. 
About two hundred years later, around each one of these six cabinet 
officers, was gathered a tribunal which, with a persistency character- 
istic of China alone, has formed a part of the machinery of the govern- 
ment even down to the present time. Those six tribunals, including 
the historical bureau, are to-day one of the peculiar features of 

“the political organization of the country. Although these events 
seem to be as well established as the earliest facts immediately 
subsequent to the mythological period in Grecian and Roman his- 
tory, they have, nevertheless, not been included by the Chinese 
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historians, within that portion of their history that is deemed abso- 
lutely authentic. 

From the accession of Yau, in 2357 B. C., or 143 years before the 
establishment of the first dynasty, their history, owing in great part, 
doubtless, to the historical bureau above referred to, is preserved with 
unusual exactness and fullness, In an article like this, of course, it 
is impossible even to glance at anything more than some of its salient 
points. 

It is an interesting fact, and one which illustrates how perfectly 
the same causes are likely to produce the same results, that the main 
features of Chinese history, during eight hundred years before Christ, 
were strikingly similar to those of the history of Europe, during about 
the same length of time, immediately after the barbarian invasion. 
In both cases the turbulent condition of society led to the establish- 
ment of a system which was admirably fitted to the restoration of 
order. And the feudal system of China seems to have been as per- 
fect in its organization as that of Europe. The relations of feudal 
lord and vassal appear to have been nearly or quite as well defined ; 
and during six hundred years, the system seems to have played the 
same role in the political development of China, that it played in 
Europe, during about the same length of time, some twelve hundred 
years later. In both cases it stimulated a remarkable individual de- 
velopment, and it resulted in an equally remarkable political and moral 
degeneracy. It was to reform such moral and political irregularities 
as ensued that the best talent of Confucius was employed. But the 
evil was too wide spread, and too thoroughly rooted, to be removed 
by moral teachings alone. In it was involved one of those political 
questions, which, after all has been settled by argument, must have 
their final adjustment by the sword alone. In 237 B. C., the second 
Emperor of the fourth dynasty came to the throne. He immediately 
set about the work of breaking down the feudal nobility. It was no 
easy task; but with great genius and an immense army at his com- 
mand, in the end he succeeded. His means and methods remind one 
of those used by Louis XI, while the completeness of his conquests 
can only be compared with those of Charlemagne. 

During this same reign, a Chinese admiral extended his cruises as 
far as to visit Bengal. On his homeward voyage he touched at one 
of the islands off the coast of China. His ambition seems to have 
been excited. He represented to the Emperor the immense advan- 
tage that would accrue to his government by the planting of a colony 
on the islands. The monarch for a considerable time hesitated; but 
at length the admiral assured him that one of the islands possessed 
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a sovereign remedy, not only for all diseases, but also for death itself. 
The Emperor caught at the bait, and sent the admiral with a fleet to 
occupy the islands. A colony was planted, and a city immediately 
sprang up. Atan opportune moment the island declared itself inde- 
pendent, and chose the admiral as its sovereign. Such was the be- 
ginning of Japan. 

But the event by which this great reign is best known, is the con- 
struction of the great wall. 

For a considerable time before, the government had experienced 
annoyances and difficulties at the hands of the Tartar hordes from 
the North and West. But now, in times of civil commotion, the 
dangers to be apprehended from foreign invasion were greatly en- 
hanced. Turbulent feudal barons within, and formidable enemies 
without, afforded constant ground for alarm. Though the former, if 
unassisted, might be suppressed with a strong hand, when joined with 
the latter they would form an alliance so powerful as to defy success- 
fully all the strength of the central government. It was necessary, 
therefore, to separate them, and defeat them in detail. For the pur- 
pose of accomplishing an end upon which the prolonged existence of 
the nation seemed to depend, a plan was adopted which must take 
rank among the most stupendous in history. A third part of all the 
able-bodied adult males of the empire were sent into the North, and 
having beaten the Tartars back beyond the boundaries of the realm, 
were ordered to fence them out by the construction of a wall, to ex- 
tend from the sea to the mountains in the West. Along the whole 
length of this wall, which was thrown across rivers upon stone arches, 
and across mountains three thousand feet in height, were erected, at 
short intervals, towers and fortresses for the more complete defence 
of the frontier. And the most remarkable fact of all was that this 
gigantic work, which was constructed of stones so closely fitted that 
a nail could nowhere be driven between them, and which, according 
to the estimates of an English engineer, contains material enough to 
reconstruct all the buildings in England and Scotland, had its begin- 
ning and its end in the short space of five years. Much as the pyra- 
mid of Cheops and the putative Temple of Belus have excited the 
wonéer and admiration of modern builders, they are quite Liliputian 
when compared with the Great Wall of China. 

After the completion of this great work, the Tartars were set at 
rest, and the subjugation of the feudal nobles was only a work of time. 
Most of them yielded an early submission; but those who offered a 
stubborn resistance, were put to death with the full measure of Ori- 
ental cruelty. But there was a still more serious opposition to this 
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policy of centralization. Radical and violent constitutional changes 
are seldom favored by men who are distinctively men of letters. Cer- 
tainly they were not in China. The voices of the literati of the whole 
land were raised in solemn protest. But it was in vain. The Em- 
peror was determined and persistent. Hoping to break their influence 
by burning their books, he ordered that all the historical and scien- 
tific works in the empire should be destroyed. The authors, of course, 
were enraged, and they talked and plotted worse than ever. At last, 
in a fit of utter desperation, the monarch ordered, as the only means 
of hushing their voices, that four hundred and sixty of the mosto: - 
stinate and powerful should be either burned or buried alive. It was 
simply the policy of Louis XI, with his gibbets and cages, magnified 
a hundred fold. 

Although the revolution which thus, two thousand years ago or 
more, reduced the government to what, in theory at least, is an 
absolutism, yet, during the whole of that period, it has been so com- 
pletely subject to method, that it is no misuse of words to speak of 
the Chinese constitution. It is doubtful, indeed,.whether the world 
has ever seen a government whose various departments have been so 
thoroughly and so minutely organized. And although there is a want 
of liberty, and an inflexibility, which would be especially distasteful, 
or, perhaps, we should say unendurable, to all Americans, yet any 
one who will take the trouble to look over the pages of Du Halde or 
Williams, will soon be convinced that, in the mere art of governing 
a people, the Chinese have had no equals in the history of the world. 

The fundamental cause of this wonderful success of the Chinese 
government in controlling its masses, seems to be in the universally 
prevalent idea that the Emperor is the father of his people, and, that, 
being the child of heaven, his authority is to be recognized as that 
of Deity itself. The whole philosophy of their governmental polity 
grows out of the reciprocal relations of parent and child. The right 
of the father to rule, and the duty of the child to obey, are even 
more absolute than they were in the Roman code; for while in Rome 
the right of the father over the child ceased at the marriage of the 
latter, in China it ceases only with the death of one of the parties. 
Moreover the personal right of the father to the obedience of the 
child, is a perfect type of the politcial right of the Emperor to the 
obedience of people as his political children. With this understanding 
in regard to their theory of political loyalty, it is of interest to inquire 
in respecting their method of administration. 

The Emperor’s cabinet consists of six ministers, or chancellors, 
each one of whom is at the head of an individual board. These six 
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boards have the oversight of as many separate departments, and the 
officers of each one are divided into six grades, according to their 
age and the importance of their past services. Each board, besides 
its chancellor or cabinet officer, has a president and vice-president ; 
and all these officers united, together with the princes of the blood, 
constitute the general council of the state. Each of the boards is 
subdivided as the nature of its functions demands. The board of 
civil office, for example, being devoted to the work of appointing the 
government officers in different parts of the empire, is divided into 
four distinct departments or bureaus. As the board of revenue has 
to control and superintend not only the collection of all duties and. 
taxes, but also their assessment as based upon the census, it is divided 
into as many as fourteen distinct departments, each having its duties 
carefully defined. The other grand departments of the government, 
—namely, the board of war, the board of punishment, the board of 
public works, and the board of ceremonies,—are subdivided, in a 
similar manner, as there seems to be necessity. 

In addition to these six grand departments of the government, 
and entirely distinct from them, are the bureau of censors and the 
imperial academy. The duty of the former is that of a general re- 
view of all the branches and departments of the administration, with 
a special reference to the exposure of their crimes and follies. Even 
the Emperor himself is not exempt from their jurisdiction. Indeed, 
the duties of the censorial bureau seem to be quite similar to those 
of the Justiza, in the medisval history of Aragon, though the execu- 
tive powers of the former are undoubtedly considerably less. 

The imperial academy consists of five different branches, and is 
made up of a fixed number of officers and an unlimited number of 
gentlemen, who have passed the requisite examinations, and are wait- 
ing for government appointments. Each of the five departments is 
devoted to some especial branch of scientific or literary work. By 
the department of history, for example, the daily proceedings of the 
government are recorded, and the records so made are subsequently 
collected and edited as the “authentic and authoritative” history of 
China. This historical department has had an existence during quite 
four thousand years; and although its records were sadly interfered 
with by the imperial wrath above referred to, it is, nevertheless, but 
a temperate statement of the truth to say that its labors have been 
so judiciously and so continuously carried on, that the annals of China 
are more complete than those of which any other nation has ever been 
able to boast. 

The devotion of the academy to the department of geography 
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has been no less earnest and successful, While, as in history, they 
have done almost absolutely nothing to gain accurate knowledge of 
foreign countries, they have certainly acquired a knowledge of their 
own which is marvelously exact and minute. It is only a few years 
since Europeans have been generally able to form any accurate notion 
of the amount of geographical knowledge possessed by the Chinese. 
Indeed, almost the first clear light that was thrown upon the subject 
in Europe, was by the lecture whose title we have placed at the head 
of this article. In that paper, written for the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, it is revealed that no nook or corner of the realm 
has escaped the careful scrutiny of the geographers and map-makers. 
In their geographical: works are described, with the utmost minute- 
ness, not only all the coast lines, with their myriads of inlets and 
islets, together with the results of their soundings as far out as deep 
sea water, but also all of those interior topographical characteristics, 
a knowledge of which in Europe and America has been considered 
of no importance, or of importance to military science alone. Not 
only the mountains and the rivers but also the valleys and the creeks 
have all been carefully surveyed, and their descriptions, with accom- 
panying maps and drawings, are to be found in the archives of the 
academy and the imperial libraries. The minuteness of their de- 
scriptions may be inferred from the number of their books and maps 
devoted to the subject. In 1767 was published a catalogue of the 
works contained in the imperial library at Peking, in which is re- 
vealed the fact that there were at that time on the shelves of the 
institution ten thousand two hundred and eighty-three volumes de- 
voted to geography alone. And it is remarked by the author referred 
to, that this library, though it is especially rich in works containing 
results of investigations made by the present dynasty, is correspond- 
ingly meagre in works published during the earlier history of the 
empire. It contains, also, but few works on the geography of western 
China, and still less on the important subject of hydrography. These 
latter subjects are treated with the same fulness as the former, but 
the books devoted to them are to be found in other libraries. More- 
over, in all this vast collection is to be found not a single one of the 
immense number of geographical text bodks and reading books, of 
whose excellence and completeness the Chinese are said to have great 
reason to be proud. Of cartography, as a fine art, the Chinese seem 
to have but little knowledge. If, however, we may rely upon the 
statements of the author from whom these facts are derived, we are 
forced to believe that, for minuteness and exactness, they have no 
superiors. Not even the Germans themselves, so far as we are aware, 
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have ever thought it worth their while to descend to such microscopic 
exactness as to describe every spring of water, and every cross-path 
in a whole state and province. 

But we must not dwell upon these, or indeed upon the other char- 
acteristics of the Chinese government, as they are shown in its gen- 
eral organization. Enough has been said to show that, although in 
theory the Emperor may be absolute, yet in matter of fact, if is 
as proper to speak of the Chinese constitution as of that of France 
or England. 

It is of interest to note, moreover, that this system, which is or- 
ganized at the heart of the nation, circulates to its utmost extremi- 
ties. According to the latest statement which we have at hand, there 
are in the empire thirteen thousand civil officers of state, who receive 
their commissions from the government head-quarters. Their names, 
titles, rank and birth-place, together with the times when the requi- 
site degrees were received, are carefully noted in an almanac that is 
officially published as often as four times a year. 

We have referred to the constitution of China. A few words may 
be said on what may, with equal propriety, be called the Chinese Code. 

Immediately after the great revolution, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the feudal system, the political methods of the empire were 
reduced to a system, and embodied in a compact form by the cele- 
brated lawgiver Li-kwei. The customs, thus embodied in a species 
of code, have since been somewhat modified and improved, and yet it 
would seem that, in their general character, they have remained un- 
changed during these two thousand years. The code was republished 
in 1830, and the laws were classified in six divisions, to correspond 
with the six boarcs in the administration of the government. Of this 
work, printed in twenty-eight volumes, an eminent English reviewer, 
who had devoted to the subject great attention, uses these words, as 
embracing the sum of his opinion : 


“When we turn from the ravings of the Zendavesta, or the Puranas, 
to the tone of sense and business of this Chinese collection, it is like 
passing from darkness to light ; from the drivellings of dotage to the ex- 
ercise of an inspired understanding; and redundant and minute, as 
many of these laws are, in many particulars, we scarcely know one Eu- 
ropean code that is nearly so free from intricacy, bigotry, and fiction.” 


But we must pass on to inquire what the Chinese have accomplished 
in other fields. 

It is frequently asserted, and generally believed, that the world 
owes to Christianity the first establishment of all those benevolent 
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institutions, such as hospitals and asylums, that are now doing so 
much to alleviate the sorrows of humanity. The first public hospital 
in Europe appears to have been established in the fourth century, by a 
Christian lady of Rome, and it was not long afterwards that her 
good example was imitated at Cxsarea. But there is abundant evi- 
dence that, long before the corner-stones of those institutions were 
laid by the blessed hands of St. Fabiola and St. Basil, establishments 
of a similar character existed in all parts of China. Like almost all 
the other institutions of the country, they seem, indeed, to have ex- 
isted from time immemorial. When they were inaugurated no one 
can tell; but they are referred to at a period so early in the history 
of the nation, as to preclude all probability of their having been in- 
troduced from Europe. The common inference is, therefore, that the 
same stability has characterized the benevolent as the political insti- 
tutions of the country. 

But while it would be manifestly wrong to ascribe to Christianity 
the credit of introducing hospitals and asylums into China, it would, 
perhaps, be as far from correci to claim that the Chinese are moved 
by the same considerations of humanity as the nations of the West. 
Little attention seems to be systematically given to the deaf and 
dumb, and the hopelessly insane; and yet institutions for the relief 
of widows, as well as for the infirm and the aged, are to be found in 
almost every city. Mr. Nevius describes a hospital for old men, 
which he visited, that contained five hundred inmates, The buildings 
were large, the beneficiaries well cared for, and in all its appointments 
the establishment, as he declares, would compare favorably with those 
of our own country. 

It has been sometimes charged that all of their benevolent institu- 
tions have their origin in a strictly utilitarian spirit; but the charge 
would seem to be disproved by the single fact that they have asylums 
for animals. Whenever a person sees an animal in trouble, either 
from abuse or misfortune, he is encouraged to procure it, by purchase 
or otherwise, and to transfer it to one of the public institutions estab- 
lished for the purpose. If any one is moved to rescue a poor animal 
from the butcher’s knife, the asylum affords at once encouragement 
and opportunity. Family pets often receive a crowning evidence of 
affection by being mado life members of such an institution, and if an 
animal at any time chances to manifest any special intelligence, or 
resemblance to humanity, the fact is regarded as evidence that, at 
death, it is to be transferred to a human form; and, therefore, it is 
meet that it should be tenderly cared for, and in some sense educated 
for its coming responsibilities. 
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But the asylums of which the state has most reason to be proud, 
are those provided for the education of orphans. They are established 
in almost every city, and frequently in country villages. Although 
the income from certain lands is devoted to their support, they are 
generally sustained by private bequests. It will appear to many sur- 
prising that, in a land which has generally been considered in every 
sense of the word Pagan, any considerable number of wealthy men 
should be found who would be willing to devote their riches to such a 
purpose. And yet there is abundant testimony that such is the fact. 

The children brought to these establishments are not exclusively 
orphans, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. In addition to 
these the institution receives all children whose parents are, from 
poverty or any other reason, unable to rear and support them. The 
great majority of the inmates are said to be girls, probably for the 
reason that the boys are better able to make their own way, or to be 
of more assistance to their parents. When the boys at the asylum 
arrive at the proper age, they are either sent tothe free schools, 
or are put out as apprentices to acquire the mastery of some trade. 
The girls are usually sold to the highest bidders, as wives for the 
poorer classes. 

The institutions in China for the relief of the diseased and disabled 
appear to differ, in some important particulars, from those of our 
own country. A home and a daily allowance are given to the in- 
mates, and they are expected to gain a considerable addition to this 
amount by begging. And in this manner they are often able to carry 
on an exceedingly thrifty business. Regularly organized, under an 
acknowledged leader, they go out on their predatory excursions with 
a sanction of governmental favor, that must remind one of the brazen 
endorsement so often displayed by the beggars of Rome. A favorite 
method is for one of these companies to buy up repudiated notes and 
bills at a large discount, and then to attack the establishment of the 
debtor with such an army of diseased and howling vagabonds as to 
drive him, out of sheer desperation, to their complete payment. In 
this manner and in others, if we may believe the accounts, they are 
sometimes able to amass an amount, compared with which the fortune 
of King Beppo and his retinue on the Spanish Steps was but trifling. 

Besides these benevolent institutions to which we have referred, there 
are, in China, a vast number of others, less pretentious in their charac- 
ter, and less perfect in their organization. There are societies for fur- 
nishing the poor with coffins, for supplying indigent travellers with gra- 
tuitous hospitality, and indigent scholars with the means of defraying 
the expenses of their examinations. These, and others that might be 
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mentioned, have all sprung from impulses that have generally been re- 
garded in Europe and America as the outgrowth of Christianity alone. 

But we must hasten tosay a few words in regard to a subject of far 
greater importance, namely, of the system of competitory examinations 
prevailing in China, and their influence on the government and people. 

Although there is no public and free school system in the nation, 
it is probable that there is no nation in existence where educated men 
exert so powerful an influence asin China. Their system is as unlike 
our own as it would be possible to conceive. For while, of their 
whole population, not more than three or four per cent. can read a 
book with which they are not, to some extent, already familiar, yet 
in order to receive any government position, or, indeed, to have any 
superior social influence, the most thorough education is absolutely 
indispensable. Thus the civil officers in the nation form a purely 
literary aristocracy. And not only the higher functionaries of gov- 
ernment, but also the ordinary police, are included in the literary 
class. All of these must have given years to study, and must have 
passed a series of examinations, apparently far more severe, in their 
way, than any that are known to the schools of Europe or America. 

Even as early as the time of Confucius, the necessity of securing 
wise and learned officers was made universally prominent in the 
national polity. As time advanced, the sources of moral and intel- 
lectual culture were more and more believed to be found in the 
ancient classics. This deepening conviction led to the establishment, 
in the fifth century of our era, of a system of competitory examina- 
tions, which must be regarded as one of the most powerful educational 
organizations that the world has ever known. 

It will be impossible, in this connection, to dwell upon the history 
and character of the schools of China. The growth of their system 
is admirably portrayed by Biot, and its influence on the national 
character is almost unlimited. We must content ourselves, therefore, 
with giving a brief outline of the examinations required of the can- 
didates for governmental positions. 

It may be stated then, in the outset, that the educational system 
of China recognizes three different degrees, which, for convenience, 
may be ranked with our degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Laws; though, in China, neither of these titles is con- 
ferred in honorem, but all of them invariably as the result of exami- 
nation. These degrees are conferred, respectively, at the state, pro- 
vincial, and national capitals. Moreover, it is a part of the Chinese 
Code that all their civil officers must have received either the second 
or the third degree, and that all of the higher functionaries must be 
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selected from the upper grade alone. These degrees being then so 
essential to political preferment, it is of interest to know on what con- 
ditions, and in what manner, they are conferred. 

For the degree of Bachelor, persons of almost every condition in 
life may become candidates. Only a few of the lower classes, such 
as the children of prostitutes, actors, and executioners, are excluded. 
Two preliminary examinations are required before the aspirant is al- 
lowed to compete finally for the degree. The first of these 1s con- 
ducted by the city magistrate, who, it must be understood, is a gov- 
ernment officer, and, therefore, thoroughly educated. A few of the 
class pass the ordeal, and are encouraged to study another year or 
more, when they will be allowed to present themselves, for a second 
preliminary trial, before the magistrate of the county. A sifting, 
similar to that which the class experienced before the city officer, here 
takes place, and the successful competitors are allowed, after another 
year’s application, to present themselves as candidates for the first 
degree, at the state capital. 

In order to give the examinations a more national, and perhaps a 
more formal character, imperial commissioners are sent out from Pe- 
king, by whom they are conducted. As these examinations occur 
only once in three years, the city is thronged on such an occasion by 
an attendance of from three thousand to six thousand young men, 
representing all the cities and larger towns of the state. Each one 
of the candidates must be accompanied by a literary graduate as a 
voucher ; and preliminary to the examination, a paper must be drawn 
up, stating the place of birth, the names of his parents, teachers and 
neighbors, as well as his own age, name, stature, complexion, etc. 
This paper, signed by himself, and his voucher as security, is deposited 
in the state archives, and there preserved for future reference. 

The examinations are conducted exclusively by writing. As the 
students enter the hall in the morning, the person of each one is re- 
morselessly searched, in order to prevent the use of any unauthorized 
means. Only writing materials and a luncheon are allowed. To 
each student three different theses are assigned, and on each of them 
he is required to compose an extemporaneous essay. One of the com- 
positions so written must be a poem. Every student is kept in his 
place during the day, and at night the papers are taken up and the 
halls are cleared. If any competitor has not completed his work, 
there is no help for him; he is not allowed to enter upon trial a sec- 
ond time. After the officers have had a sufficient time for examining 
the papers, about half of the weaker students are thrown out, and the 
process is repeated. On second trial, the theses assigned are of a 
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somewhat more miscellaneous character. As soon as the final scrutiny 
of the work has taken place, the names of the successful competitors 
are announced. Of the rigor of the examination, one is best able to 
judge from the fact, that of the whole number who make the effort, 
only about four in a hundred are thought worthy to receive the degree. 

But formidable as are the examinations for the first degree, those 
for the second are still more so. These take place at the provincial 
capitals once in three years. The students who have succeeded in 
gaining the rank of Bachelor, and are unable to reach a higher honor, 
are obliged to confine themselves, in the future, to such professional 
work as they may choose, without hope of any government prefer- 
ment. Political offices are within reach of those only who have 
gained the degree of Master or Doctor, and the best positions may be 
obtained by the Doctors alone. It is but natural, therefore, that 
those who give themselves to the life of a scholar, should keep their 
eyes steadily upon the highest degree; for in no other way than by 
receiving it can they hope for the highest rewards of scholarship. 
The number of Bachelors, therefore, who become candidates for the 
second degree, is comparatively great; and the very greatness of this 
number, taken in connection with the fact that there are only a limited 
number of offices in the gift of the government, renders it possible, 
and indeed desirable that the examination should be unusually severe. 
At the triennial gatherings at the provincial capitals, there are pres- 
ent from five thousand to ten thousand Bachelors, and it is said that 
the number who come from the large province of Keang-nan is usually 
as high as twenty thousand. To conduct the examination, from fifty 
to a hundred government officials are specially commissioned, though 
these are all subordinate to two examiners in chief, who are sent out 
for the purpose from Peking. All the candidates assemble in a gen- 
eral hall, and, after the preliminaries are completed, each of the stu- 
dents is assigned to a small adjoining apartment, similar to a prison 
cell, where he receives his themes, and where he is required to do his 
work. In the course of the whole examination three sets of themes 
are assigned, and to answer each set two days and the intervening 
night are given. During this time the student is locked within his 
cell, to prevent the use of any improper means. Three prose essays 
and one poem are required. When these are completed, they pass into 
the hands of a class of examiners, whose duty it is merely to see that 
they contain no glaring defects. The papers which are accepted are 
then carefully copied by men employed for the purpose, in order that 
the handwriting of the student may, in no case, warp the judgment 
of the examining committee. It is the work of another committee 
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to compare the original essay with the copy, in order to detect 
any mistake that may have been made. The copy, thus corrected, 
then passes into the hands of the first committee, who decide upon 
its merits, and indicate their judgment by a peculiar mark. It then 
passes to a second and a third committee, who, each independently of 
the other, examine it in like manner. The results are then compared, 
and the final decision is given, in accordance with the judgment of 
the majority. And this elaborate process is repeated three times, or 
once for each of the different sets of theses. When the doors are un- 
locked, and the students emerge, the event is made known by the 
firing of cannon and the ringing of bells. Mr. Nevius declares that 
the mental exertion put forth by the students, at the time of exami- 
nation, together with the attendant anxiety in regard to the result, 
often produces illness or insanity, and sometimes even death itself. 
That this examination is no mere form, is abundantly proved by the 
fact, that of all the students who are thus examined, the proportion 
of those who receive the degree is only about one ina hundred. The 
ninety-nine who fail must be content with their previous honors, while 
the one who has succeeded is greeted with acclamations, and is in- 
spired to put forth still greater efforts, in preparation for the contest 
to take place three years hence, at the national capital. 

All the graduates in the empire, who have received the Master’s 
degree, are, in a certain sense, under government patronage. If they 
choose to prosecute their studies farther, they receive from the gov- 
ernment treasury such sums of money as will enable them to live in a 
manner becoming their position, as well as to perform the journey with 
becoming ceremony, and to defray the necessary expenses of their resi- 
dence at the capital. If, however, they choose to content themselves 
with their present honors, they have their reward in receiving one of 
the minor civil offices in the gift of the government. The highest offices, 
next tothe rank of minister or privy counsellor, are reserved for those 
who strive for the doctorate, and yet who, without receiving it, approach 
so near to the requisite standard as to be worthy of honorable mention. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the manner of conducting the ex- 
aminations held at Peking, as they are essentially the same as those 
already described. The only essential difference seems to be that the 
theses assigned are somewhat more comprehensive in their character, 
being designed to test the competitors on all of those branches, an 
acquaintance with which would contribute to the most comprehensive 
statesmanship. Of the five thousand, or thereabouts, who assemble 
triennially, at the national capital, to strive for the third and highest 
degree, from two hundred to three hundred only, are, upon an average, 
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successful. These are deemed worthy of the highest offices in the 
nation, and, by a species of fellowship in the imperial academy, they 
are immediately placed under pension, to await any position that 
may be assigned to them by the government. 

From the figures that are given by M. Biot, as well as from 
those of Mr. Nevius, we are led to conclude that, of all the people 
of China, the number of those who begin a life of study, with the 
hope of devoting themselves to public service, is, every three years, 
about one in two hundred; of those who receive the first degree, one 
in five thousand ; of those who receive the second degree one in five 
hundred thousand ; while of those who are so fortunate as to attain to 
doctorate, the proportion is only about one in two millions. 

Nothing could be more thoroughly in consonance with the institu- 
tions of China than this system of examinations, and when considered 
in conjunction with the law which requires all government officers to 
have received either the second or third degree, it would seem to be 
quite sufficient to give form and character to the whole type of 
Chinese civilization. For, so far as the character of the examina- 
tions is revealed to us, the success of the competitor depends almost 
exclusively upon his knowledge of the past, rather than upon any 
original power, and it is evident that the man who has devoted the 
formative period of his life exclusively to the study of antiquity, is 
likely of all men to be most violent and incorrigible in his opposition 
to any departure from the standards fixed by experience. And this 
tendency would be increased, of course, by the fact that such exami- 
nations are the sure and cnly stepping-stones to position in political 
life. Such a system, under any circumstances, would exert a con- 
servative influence of remarkable power, but in a government where 
it is so exclusively dominant, as in China, its effect must be to dis- 
courage all originality, and to oppose, if not to prevent completely, 
all innovation. Under a political system based exclusively upon 
such a literary aristocracy, there can be no opportunity for the de- 
velopment and play of a certain kind of talent that has often per- 
formed a very conspicuous, and sometimes a very noble part in the 
history of Europe and America. It is the ideal, if not the actual, 
policy of Christian civilization to put every kind of material to the 
most elevated use of which it is capable, and, according to the same 
ideal, the best use of talent or genius, uncultured though it may he, 
is to give it a fair field and ample encouragement to accomplish the 
most it can. Under this policy the Cromwells and the Mirabeaus, 
the Patrick Henrys and the Lincolns have been developed, and have 
played their part. But the system of China excludes the possibility 
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of such men, and of the work which such men have ever been best 
qualified to do. To this circumstance, it must be owing, in great 
part, that China has been convulsed with no great revolutions, and 
that the government lives on thrgugh its decades of centuries undis- 
turbed by anything more than ill-organized insurrections and rebel- 
lions. Moreover, it was doubtless, for the same reason that the 
resources of the nation were so early developed. In a rude state of 
society, it contributes to the good of the whole to have the power 
rest exclusively in the hands of a few, and it would be difficult to 
conceive of a system by which the few would be better prepared for 
the exercise of power, or under more perfect restraint when power 
had been once placed in their hands, than that which early prevailed 
in China. In the early history of the nation, therefore, Chinese civili- 
zation had an immense advantage. While the nations in the west 
were under a perpetual restraint, either by unbridled tyranny or un- 
controllable anarchy, the government of China was so perfectly 
organized as to allow of immediate entrance upon a career of pro- 
gress. And the result was one which has long filled the western 
world with astonishment. The explosive nature of gunpowder and 
the use of the mariner’s compass were fully understood long before 
they were discovered in the west.' Five hundred years before the 
birth of Harvey, they seem to have understood the circulation of the 
blood; and by a still longer period they anticipated Timoni and 
Pilarini in their knowledge of inoculation for small-pox. A full 
edition of the Chinese classics was printed in A. D. 958, more than 
five hundred years earlier than the date borne by Faust and Shaeffer’s 
Bible.” Before the first canal built for commercial purposes in modern 


1 There can be no longer much doubt that America was discovered by the Chinese some cen- 
turies before the birth of Columbus. A competent authority in such matters, Mr. Haulay, 
the Chinese interpreter in San Francisco, in his essay on this question, published not long 
since, has collected an amount of information from the Chinese historians and geographers 
that would seem to be conclusive. This author finds what he deems abundant authority for 
the conclusion, that America had been discovered and described by the Chinese fourten 
hundred years ago. He shows not only that their general descriptions of the country agree, 
in the main, with those of the early Spanish historians, but also that, even in their minuter 
accounts of its flora and fauna, especially in Mexico, there is such a remarkable agreement 
with the descriptions of the same by Prescott and others, as to leave no doubt whatever that 
their information was acquired from actual observation. For a full account of the subject, 
see the essay referred to, or a short article on the question, reprinted from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in Littell’s Living Age, for September 25th, 1869. 

2In a work recently published in Paris (Industries Anciennes et Modernes de l'Empire 
Chinois, par M. Stanislas Julien, accompaynées de Notices par M. Paul Champion), it is 
asserted that the Europeans might have learned printing eight hundred and sixty years 
earlier than they did, had they been in intimate relation with the Chinese in the sixth cen- 
tury. Numerous authorities, in confirmation of the statement, are cited; among others the 
Chinese Encyclopedia (Ke-tchi-king-youen). From book xxix, folio 2, the author quotes the 
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Europe connected the Ticino and the Adda, China was completely 
intersected ; and only twenty years later, or in 1289, was completed 
that great artificial thoroughfare, upon whose waters vessels as large 
as an European frigate have ever since found easy and safe naviga- 
tion. The grand canal, whose breadth is from two hundred to one 
thousand feet, and whose banks for nine hundred miles are, much of 
the way, lined with solid granite, exceeds the Suez in the grandeur 
of its proportions, as well as the difficulty of its construction, by 
about as much as the great wall exceeds the pyramid of Cheops. 

But although the political and educational institutions of China 
were so efficient in producing a rapid early development, it must also 
be said that they have been quite inadequate to any such subsequent 
advances as seemed to be promised by their early successes. And 
the reason of this latter fact is no more difficult to detect than that 
of the former. Indeed, their foundations are identical. The same 
restriction of power to the hands of a few, which ensures precocity 
of civilization, will, if persisted in, certainly establish its immobility. 
For, after the elements of society have once become subordinate to 
law, the most rapid progress can be made only where the fullest 
opportunity and encouragement are given to all. In general terms, 
the individual is the type of society. In their childhood both must 
be restrained and directed by a power which they either respect or 
fear; but in their maturity they can be developed only by being 
allowed the most perfect freedom. In China the parental policy has 
been pursued, not only in the childhood of the nation, but also in its 
manhood; and the natural result has been that Chinese civilization 
in its early days showed extraordinary precocity, and in its maturity 
has been cramped and undeveloped. Though the Chinese understood 
the use of gunpowder long before the birth of Berthold Schwartz or 
Roger Bacon, their fire-arms have never yet succeeded in driving out 
of use the bow and arrow, and for the good reason that they are 
chiefly dangerous to those who use them. Though the art of print- 
ing was known to them before any one of the languages of modern 
Europe had been rescued from the use of boors and outcasts, they 
are still confined to the necessity of engraving every page in fac- 





following passage: ‘In the eighth day of the twelfth month of the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Wen-ti (A. D. 593), it was decreed that all drawings and texts in use should be col- 
jected, and engraved on wood, in order to be published.” “This,” adds the Chinese author. 
“was the commencement of printing, by means of wooden blocks.” Another encyclopedia 
is quoted to show that, although the instance above given is the first known patronage of the 
art by the government, an earlier work, Pi-tsong by name, had been printed in the year 581 
of ourera. This, according to the opinion of M. Julien, is the first bock that can be shown 
to have been printed in China. 
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simile of the manuscript. Though they were acquainted with the 
polarity of the magnet, and turned it to use before the days of Solo- 
mon eyen, yet for a long period after Chinese waters and Chinese 
offivials were fretted by the ships of Portuguese navigators, their 
mariner’s compass consisted simply of a piece of magnetized iron 
upon a floating cork. Though they are especially proud of their 
schools and of their juvenile literature, the books used for the profit 
and entertainment of the children of 1870 were written and adopted 
about the time when Aristotle became the schoolmaster of Alexander 
the Great. 

Illustrations of kindred import might be multiplied without num- 
ber. But it is needless. The examples all point to one ccnclusion ; 
and it is that the same type of civilization, which, in the beginning, 
manifested an extraordinary precocity, in the end failed completely 
to ensure to the nation anything like a genuine development and 
progress. No nation, without Christianity, ever had so fair a begin- 
ning; no one, so promising a future. Earliest in possession of the 
arts and sciences, most complete and most thoroughly organized in 
her sytem of education, foremost in her organization of a compact 
and stable form of government, and, most important perhaps of all, 
first to be endowed with a pure and elevating form of philosophy, 
there would seem, from the rationalistic point of view, to be no reason 
why China should not have kept in the van, and have marched at the 
head of the nations in the general progress of the race. 

And yet, China has not only failed to maintain this high right of 
leadership, to which her early achievements entitled her, but she has 
fallen out of line altogether, and, according to the belief of many of 
the best judges, has actually retrograded. There can be no disguis- 
ing the fact that, in very many respects, the civilization of China to- 
day is inferior to that of the same nation two thousand years ago. 

If these facts and views are correct, it is useless for any one to 
hope for an improvement from any source within the nation itself. 
The general course of Chinese civilization shows, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that if the country is ever to be rescued from the dead immo- 
bility to which it has been hopelessly condemned, it is to be by some 
power or influence exterior to itself. It is of paramount interest to 
us Americans that, in the general westward march of empire, we are 
her nearest Christian neighbor, and thus seem to have been divinely 
commissioned as the messenger to her of a Christian civilization, and 
the bearer of the hopes of a new life. 


C. K. Apams. 


Any ARBOR, MICH. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 316.) 


| egy here, Bunsen looks out from this well marked starting- 
point, for a common measure in synchronizing Hebrew and 
Egyptian history; and he finds it just where Champollion first 
pointed it out. He states, “We must select a strictly historic 
period”; and then remarks, “ We find many and interesting points of 
contact, the latest of which is the synchronism of Zedekiah and Jere- 
miah with Pharaoh Hophra, the fourth king of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty; and the earliest, that of Rehoboam, with the chief of the 
twenty-second dynasty, Scheshonk or Sesak. All those Scripture 
data accord in the most satisfactory manner with the traditions and 
contemporary monuments of Egypt. The pivots of these two periods 
are nothing less than the pivots of the history of Egypt, and perhaps 
of the world.” Here, then, at this acknowledgment of what “theolo- 
gians” had long before Bunsen clearly recognized as a legitimate basis 
for a true science of universal chronology,—here is a graduated scale ; 
the precise year of one Pharaoh in one dynasty being fixed at a 
certain year of the third king in David's line, and the precise year of 
another Pharaoh in the fourth dynasty subsequent, with another 
king of Judah also in David's line. Let, then, the impartial reader 
ask himself if frankness should not have led to the statement of a 
fact here revealed, and also of a principle indicated. The dates 
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in this synchronism of Egyptian and Hebrew history are all found 
by Bunsgn in the Hebrew Scriptures, not in Egyptian monuments. 
Where, then, is the “assumption” of Bunsen in his Introduction, 
that the Egyptian monuments, and not the Hebrew Scriptures, are 
the foundation authority in chronology? The ingenuous spirit of 
literary criticism would seek no triumph over a rival in such an 
inquiry ; for no man can hold consistently all its own conclusions for 
years received in a long series of studies. But the calm student of 
Bunsen will see in this a new occasion for admiring the comprehen- 
siveness of Newton, who, after he had gone through all his investiga- 
tion, not before. that investigation began, laid down his principles 
reached by a full, and therefore established, induction ; beginning in 
his Chronology, as he did in his Principia, with the Jast conclusion to 
which his induction had led him. Bunsen, as truly as Newton, 
makes the Hebrew Scriptures his only fixed standard of computing 
years in chronology. In all periods where he departs from the 
Hebrew records, as in periods previous to Solomon he does, he has 
nothing but a hypothetical probability to displace the former part of 
the historic record whose Jatter portion is his own authority. 

Yet again, a moment’s thought indicates here a principle that 
should have guided Bunsen in his hypothesis in the computation of 
the earlier ages of the judges and patriarchs. The interval of 
years between the two points of contact in Rehoboam’s and Zede- 
kiah’s reign with the twenty-second and twenty-sixth Egyptian 
dynasties, are “pivots of the history of Egypt, and perhaps of the 
world.” Is there not, then, here a graduated scale for general 
measurement; one which the hypothetical chronologist should slide 
backwards into the prior ages, and make the approximate standard 
for comparison of the length of years in former Egyptian dynasties, 
where the points of contact are less marked? Here is, in David's 
line, a part of a dynasty covering at least four Egyptian dynasties, 
from the twenty-second to the twenty-sixth. This period embraces 
three hundred and eighty-eight years, from 974 to 586 B. C., according 
to Bunsen’s computation, giving less than one hundred years to an 
entire Egyptian dynasty ; a conclusion reached by rigid science, it is 
to be observed. And yet, instead of placing the exodus, as does Wil- 
kinson, at 1491 B. C., and at a central point in the eighteenth 
dynasty, according to which four previous Egyptian dynasties cover 
about five hundred and seventeen years, Bunsen makes the.exodus to 
have occurred 1320 B. C., in a late period of the eighteenth dynasty, 
thus giving three hundred and fifty-six years to three and one-half dy- 
nasties, while he carries back Abraham’s first visit to Egypt into the 
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year 2877 B. C., late in the tenth dynasty, instead of at 1921 B.C., 
making eight dynasties cover 1,557 years, each of which must 
therefore cover about two hundred years. It is true, the length of 
dynasties, as of human lives, have no fixed common measure; but if 
the computation is to be made on purely hypothetical grounds, there 
should be consistency between the different classes of hypotheses 
assumed by an author, and also between the facts he admits and the 
hypotheses he assumes. This point of consideration is here the more 
observable, because while Bunsen accepts the computation obtained 
from the mention of dates in the book of Genesis, that the bondage 
of Israel in Egypt was two hundred and fifteen years, beginning, 
however, not at the date of Jacob’s entry, but at an assumed period, 
much later, he rejects the statement of Moses (Exodus xii. 40) and 
of Paul (Galations iii. 17) that the whole period from Abraham’s first 
visit to the exodus was four hundred and thirty years ; making it, as 
we have seen, one thousand five hundred and fifty-seven years. 

The “results” to which Bunsen comes in closing his work, includ- 
ing his “ Rules,” his “ Philosophic and Practical Corollaries,” and his 
“Synopsis of the Four Ages of the World,” are a singular illustra- 
tion how well founded hypothesis leads to established science on 
the one hand, and unfounded hypothesis to the extreme of the fanciful 
on the other hand. Prominent among these are the following: his 
main “ Philosophical Corollary” is: ‘“‘The Bible assumes, a rational 
physiology renders probable, and the analysis of language and reli- 
gion proves the unity of human civilization, and leads to the fact of 
the physical unity of the human race.” Among his Practical Corol- 
laries are these: “ The only chronology adapted to universal history 
is that according to years before and after Jesus Christ.” Again: 
“The conventional epoch of about four thousand years before Christ, 
as the beginning of human existence, happens to be with approximate 
accuracy the starting point of chronological history, which is syn- 
onymous with national or modern history.” But, following immedi- 
ately after these deductions of science, comes the wildest flight of 
fancy, all gravely stated as it were indeed a “corollary” from a 
geometric demonstration: “ The cycle of twenty-one thousand years 
for the nutation of the ecliptic, which in the year 1240 of our era 
arrived at its apex, as the most favorable point for the northern 
hemisphere, affords in every respect a suitable framework for the 
fact of human existence on this globe.’ In accordance with these 
“corollaries,” especially the last, the author bases his “ Synopsis of 
the Four Ages of the World.” The nutation of the ecliptic ending 
A. D, 1240, ‘reckoning backward twenty-one thousand years, fixes 
the date 19,760 B. C. as the probable introduction of man on earth; 
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the equinoctial colure then standing at the highest point. The 
lowest point, then, is ten thousand five hundred years later, or 9260 
B.C. The middle cf the ascending phasis is 4010 B. C., and that 
of the descending, 4010 A. D. This period of four thousand years 
before, and four thousand years after Christ, are the most favorable 
to human development, the position of the sun as to the northern 
hemisphere during this period giving fourteen days more of heat 
where mankind was being developed. 

The “rule” for computation in the pre-historic periods, or down to 
about 4000 B. C., is the law of the growth of human language. The 
First Age, from 20,009 to 10,000 B. C., embraces three periods. 
The first period is from 20,000 to 15,000 B. C., that of the ‘‘ Forma- 
tion and Deposit of Sinism,” or monosyllabic language in China, 
during which there was developed “the earliest polarization of 
religious consciousness.” The second period is from 15,000 to 14,000 
B. C., that of the “Formation and Deposit of Primitive Turanism,” 
or agglutinated language in Tartary. The third period, from 14,000 
to 11,000 B. C., is that of the “ Formation and Deposit of Kham- 
ism,” or the mixed Semitic and “ Indo-Germanic,” which makes up 
the ancient Egyptian. The next one thousand years, from 11,000 to 
19,000 B. C., is occupied by the flood, and the recovery of the race 
from its effects. The second age, from the flood to Abraham, has also 
three periods, two of which are pre-historic. The first period, 
reaching from 10,000 to 7250 B.C., is that of “the Egyptian de- 
posit,” or of that people prior to their kings, during which period 
priests ruled, and hieroglyphics were used. The second period is from 
7250 to 4000 B. C., during which elective kings ruled, and a double 
kingdom was formed, and Egyptian mythology was settled; while 
the Arian stock advanced and became the more cultured family. 

The third period of the second age is the opening of the historic era 
about B. C. 4000. At this juncture begins the literary age of the 
Semitic family and the rule of the Arian family in India. In Egyptian 
history the authority for computation of chronology during the old and 
middle empires, is the Greek translation of Genesis, and in the new em- 
pire, Manetho; a claim for the Septuagint dates quite inconsistent with 
an earlier statement of the author. The third agereaches from Abra- 
ham to Christ, to whose chronology attention will be presently given. 

Certainly we have ground for recalling that exclamation of a mo- 
ment of true literary enthusiasm, when the fog of his dreams as to the 
growth of language was scattered by the true light from the book of 
Genesis : “‘ History was born in that night when Moses led the children 
of Israel out of Egypt.” Probably his readers agree with him here. 

The “fourth age” of Bunsen, from the birth of Christ to A. D. 
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1860, deserves a passing notice as revealing the hypothetical consid- 
erations which guided the historian in his analysis of events, a prin- 
ciple which must have affected his judgment in the chronological 
computations to which we have referred. His analysis of the Chris- 
tian ages is as follows: ‘Christian development, subordination of 
national to humanitarian principles, and formation of large freesstates. 
Period first, from the first assemblies of Christians to the institution 
of national church congregations, A. D. 33 to 1550.” The “ politi- 
cians” as well as the “theologians” will doubtless appreciate this 
effort of “the historian” to aid them in their analysis of modern his- 
tory; as the “geologists” will, of course, rejoice at the unfolding of 
the new “ formations and deposits” in the prehistoric ages. No ap- 
preciative reader can fail to part with such a spirit as that of Bunsen, 
after days of close communion with him in his five volumes, greatly 
admiring his literary enthusiasm. Our very amusement at his fanci- 
ful flights enhances the estimate we form of his real contributions to 
the science of Biblical chronology as founded by Newton. 

Taking, now, as an established guide the dates of the Hebrew text, 
we may close our survey with an attempted application of the principles 
noted to the inspired narrative as fixing the system of Biblical chro- 
nology. It is sufficient to premise that the date fixed as that of the 
creation, and of each subsequent event recorded in the Old Testament, 
is reached by reckoning backward from the birth of Christ. This 
event is fixed in its parallel to Roman history mainly by Luke’s men- 
tion that when Jesus, at thirty years of age, entered on his ministry, 
it was the fifteenth year of Tiberius. Without dwelling on the slight 
uncertainty whether two years of Tiberius’ virtual reign prior to the 
death of Augustus are here included or not, and what confirmation 
other historic events give in fixing the era of Christ’s birth, it is 
sufficient to say that the fact that the precise distance of the earth 
from the sun is not yet fixed as much invalidates the science in 
Newton’s Principia as does a kindred want of precision in some one 
or more of the main facts established in his Chronicles. 

Going back now from this era, the antecedent Bible history is natu- 
rally divided into six periods: from Christ to Zerubbabel, from Zerub- 
babel to Solomon, from Solomon to Moses, from Moses to Abraham, 
from Abraham to Noah, and from Noah to Adam. 

The first period, from the birth of Christ to the restoration of the 
Jews by the decree of Cyrus, the Medo- Persian king, to their native city, 
led by Zerubbabel, is definitely fixed at 536 years. The data of this 
computation are drawn from Grecian and Roman authorities, and be- 
long rather to general than to Biblical chronology. 
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The second period, reckoning back still from the birth of Christ, 
that between the building of the Jewish temple by Solomon, and the 
return from Babylon, already mentioned, is by definite statement 
shown to be four hundred and seventy-six years, or from B. C. 536 
to B. C. 1012. This period is made up of the following enumerated 
parts:’ first of the captivity, seventy years (2 Chronicles xxxvi. 21); 
then, reckoning back, of these successive reigns, Jehoiakim, three 
years; Jehoahaz, one-fourth; Josiah, thirty-one; Amon, two; Ma- 
nassah, fifty-five; Hezekiah, twenty-nine; Ahaz, sixteen; Jotham, six- 
teen; Azariah (gr Uzziah), fifty-two; Amaziah, twenty-nine; Joash 
(or Jehoash), forty; Athaliah, six; Ahaziah, one; Jehoram, eight; 
Jehoshaphat, twenty (twenty-five in all, but five years as colleague) ; 
Asa, forty-one; Abijam, three; Rehoboam, seventeen; Solomon, after 
the temple was commenced, thirty-seven; making in all four hundred 
and seventy-six years. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 24, 31; xxii. 1; xxi. 1, 
19; xviii. 2; xvi. 2; xv. 2, 33; xiv. 2; xii. 1; xi. 3; viii. 17, 26; 
1 Kings xxii. 42; xv. 2, 10; xiv. 21; xi. 42.) 

The third period, still reckoning back, is that between the exodus 
of Israel and the building of the temple by Solomon. Several diffi- 
culties are met in the attempt to reconcile the statements of the 
inspired records as to certain parts of this period. With a just con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the Hebrew original these difficulties, how- 
ever, may be so viewed as to add force to our conclusion already 
argued, that every word of the inspired record has been guarded 
with care. The general statement as to the length of this period is 
found (1 Kings vi. 1) in the record, “And it came to pass in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the children of Egypt were come 
out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign . . 
that he began to build the house of the Lorp.” This being a 
positive and definite statement, as well as an inspired record, according 
to Newton’s first rule which every principle of.science commends, the 
dates here mentioned must be the accepted measure of the length of 
this period; the number four hundred and seventy-nine years carry- 
ing back the reckoning from B. C. 1012 to 1491. The difficulties in 
harmonizing this period are two, first the enumeration of dates in the 
book of Judges; second, the mention made by Paul, Acts xiii. 20; both 
of which deserve special and separate consideration. Taking from 
the four hundred and seventy-nine or four hundred and eighty years 
of this entire period forty years of Saul’s reign (Acts xiii. 21), forty 
of David’s (2 Samuel v. 4), and three of Solomon, there remain 
three hundred and ninety-seven years from the exodus. This, now, 
including the period when Moses was chief ruler over Israel, is the 
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period ascribed to judges, apparently, by the Old Testament writer; 
while Paul’s statement of the same (Acts xiii. 20) is “about four 
hundred and fifty years.” The only consistent and legitimate method 
of scientific investigation is to seek a natural and impartial reconcilia- 
tion of these two statements. In this effort the Christian scholar 
has.a duty which no one who appreciates the issues at stake and the 
responsibility that rests on him can dare, rashly or irreverently, to 
attempt. In that investigation two separate points require considera- : 
tion: first, the peculiar office of the judges, and their consequent 
continuance as a ruling power; and second, the harmony of the 
statements as to that continuance just referred to. 
It is to be observed, in general, that of the three offices of govern- 
ment, legislative, judicial, and executive, always recognized among 
nations as authorized and sanctioned by a divine appointment, the 
first was in the Hebrew state directly performed by God through 
Moses (Exodus xx. 24; xxiv. 3, 4), while the third, also, was regarded 
in a special sense the divine act (1 Samuel viii. 8). The second, or 
judicial office, was the one in which the main human responsibility 
rested with the ruler; the careful examination into facts in cases of 
violation of the law, and the impartial application of both civil and 
criminal statutes in the adjudication of suits at law. Hence the 
office of judge was a general one, existing in the days of Job, in 
patriarchal times, and among the Hebrews before they became a 
distinct nation (Job ix. 24; xii. 17; xxxi. 11; Exodus ii. 14). 
.Hence, too, the office was a perpetual one in the Hebrew state; 
existing in Moses’ time, under the kings, after the captivity, and 
even in Christ’s day (Deuteronomy xvi. 18; xxi. 1; Joshua xxiii. 2; 
xxiv. 1; 2 Samuel vii. 11; 2 Chronicles i.2; xix. 5,6; Ezra vii. 25; 
x. 14; Matthew v. 25; Luke xii. 14; John vii. 51; Acts xxiii. 3; 
James iv. 11; v. 9.) Hence, again, the special sanctity ascribed to 
the office of the judges; they being called, as even kings were not, 
“ gods,” (Exodus xxii. 9,28; Psalms lxxxii. 6; John x. 34). Hence, 
still again, the designation of the chief magistracy in the Jewish 
state at all eras, as that of judge; Moses himself being leader in that 
high office, both before and after he received the law, while even 
kings, as Solomon, had as their special authority the exercise of the 
judicial office. (Exodus xviii. 26; Numbers xv. 34,35; 1 Kings iii. 
16, 28; 1 Chronicles xvii. 6,10; Isaiah i. 26; Hosea vii. '7; Micah 
v. 1; Daniel ix. 12.) Hence, yet again the designation of the two 
eras of Hebrew executive office, as those of judges and kings (Deuter- 
onomy i. 16; xvii. 9,14; 2 Kings xxiii. 22). In view of all these 
considerations, the inference is certainly a natural one, that the 
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administrations of both Moses and Joshua are included by both the 
Old and New Testament writers in the era of the judges. 

The mode of computation in the book of Judges is indicated by 
observing these three classes of political facts referred to; first 
periods of foreign domination, six in number; second, periods of 
intervening “rest” from war, under native rulers ; third, the length of 
the rule of a few less noted judges. The two former classes, it should 
be noted, immediately alternate, indicating succession and designed 
connection; and hence these two classes of dates, marked manifestly 
as fundamental, have been incorporated by almost all writers on the 
chronology of the judges, ancient and modern, into their systems of 
harmonious dates. The length of the reigns of individual judges 
named, is not, on the other hand, continuous; while that of the most 
important is omitted. Thus, the only reigns whose length is enumer- 
ated are those of Abimelech, three; of Tola, twenty-three; of Jair, 
twenty-two, (Judges ix. 22; x. 2, 3); and again, of Jephthah, six; 
Ibzan, seven; Elon, ten; Abdon, eight, (Judges xii. 7-14); these 
occupying only seventy-nine years of the entire period; and occurring 
in the later portion of the age of the judges. On the other hand, of 
the length of the reigns of Joshua, we are only told it was “a long 
time”; of Othniel, Ehud, Barak, and Gideon, we learn that pro- 
tracted periods of rest followed their campaigns (Judges iii. 11, 30; 
v. 31; viii. 28) ; of Shamgar no period is mentioned (Judges iv. 31) ; 
and of Samson and Eli the mention is general and isolated (Judges 
xvi. 31; and 1 Samuel ix. 18); while of Samuel, the ablest of all, 
we are only told that he “judged Israel all the days of his life.” 
(1 Samuel vii. 15.) 

Returning now to the mention of 1 Kings vi. 1, we remark the 
period of four hundred and eighty years is to be diminished by forty 
years under Moses, forty under Saul, forty under Daniel, and four 
under Solomon, making one hundred and twenty-four in all; thus 
leaving a period of three hundred and fifty six years for the reigns 
from Joshua to Samuel, inclusive. The time of the sway of Joshua 
is recorded by Josephus as twenty-five years; which may be with 
strong probability accepted as correct. There follow these connected 
statements of the Hebrew record, recognized alike by Josephus, 
Eusebius, Hales, and others: first, Mesopotamian rule, eight years, 
and “rest,” after Othniel, forty years, (Judges iii. 8, 11); second, 
Moabite rule, eighteen years (Judges iii. 14), and “rest” after Ehud, 
eighty years, (Judges iii. 14, 30); third, Canaanite rule, twenty 
years, and “rest” after Barak, forty years, (Judges ix. 3; v. 31); 
fourth, Midianite rule, seven years, and rest after Gideon, forty 
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years, (Judges vi. 1; viii. 28); ifth, Philistine rule, eighteen years, 
rest after Jephthah, six years, (Judges x.8; xii.7). Adding together 
together these connected statements of dates, beginning with Joshua, 
we have 302 years as the total. Turning, now, to the statement of | 
Jephthah, made early in his six years’ conquest, to the king of the 
Ammonites, that for “three hundred years” (Judges xi. 26), the 
Israelites had held the territory of Ammon, we have an interesting 
confirmation that thus far our reckoning is after the writer’s design. 
And here, it is to be observed, we meet, just after the fourth and 
fifth eras, the fragmentary mention of unimportant reigns, which are 
naturally supposed to be included in the periods before and subse- 
quently mentioned as periods of foreign or native princes; when, as 
in the days of Eli and Samuel, Hebrew courts were maintained by 
civil judges of their own nation, though foreign rulers might have 
military and perhaps executive sway. 

Here we come to the close of the connected history of the judges, 
which ends with the mention of a speedy return of Israel under the 
powers of the Philistines (Judges xiii. 1). Then a complete history 
of Samson is given, evidently running back into the previous periods, 
so far as his early life is concerned, since the express declaration as to 
his rule over Israel is, “ And he judged Israel, in the days of the 
Philistines, twenty years” (Judges xv. 20, and xvi. 31). The re- 
mainder of the book of Judges, and the book of Ruth, are fragmen- 
tary narratives; doubtless having a special design, and containing 
incidents occurring in previous periods of the rule of the judges. 
The opening of the first book of Samuel introduces Eli as the high 
priest, the Philistines still in domination; while at his death he is 
stated to have been ninety-eight years old, and to have judged Israel 
forty years (1 Samuel iv. 15, 18). Immediately on this we are told 
that the ark of God was twenty years in the hands of the Philistines, 
and that then Samuel was for the first time installed as judge; 
though long after the appointment of Saul, even to his death, he con- 
tinued his civil position as head ‘of the judicial office, going about in 
a circuit to hold his court (1 Samuel vii. 2-17). The important link 
here to be observed is that the second Philistine rule, mentioned just 
at the close of the history proper in the book of Judges (Judges xiii. 
1), seems to have been closed after the twenty years mentioned in 
Samuel’s life, and at the era of his full appointment as” judge 
(1 Samuel vii. 6. 13). We had above found the three hundred and 
two years of the five periods mentioned in the book of Judges to be 
part of the three hundred and fifty-six years of their entire sway ; 
leaving only fifty-four years before the inauguration of Saul as king. 
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We seem now to have found that forty of these fifty-four years ended 
with Samuel's installation as chief magistrate. As Josephus, Euse- 
bius, and modern writers generally, agree that Samuel’s independent 
rule lasted twelve years, corresponding very nearly to the fourteen 
of the fifty-four years yet remaining, we may perhaps have reached 
a harmony practically satisfactory. At any rate, when so near an 
approximation is reached, and that without any violence whatever to 
the language of the sacred writer, but rather in apparent accordance 
with the inspired statement, it certainly is not in keeping with the 
dictates of science to abandon a principle necessarily true, and a fact 
well established, because of any seeming discrepancy, which proves, 
on impartial survey, to beso slight. The Hebrew record is the only 
standard as to chronological dates certainly reliable ; and those dates 
are not in conflict. 

This period, the third, reckoning back from Christ, the age of the 
judges, is, from the character of the office, indefinite; and hence we 
are prepared to meet general statements, as those of Paul and Jose- 
phus, in reference to its length. That of Paul (Acts xiii. 18) is 
inspired, and incapable of being supposed erroneous, ard must 
therefore be reconciled to the letter. That of Josephus is uninspired 
though historic, and is therefore liable to error. The statement of 
Paul as to the length of this age is, “And after that, about four 
hundred and fifty years, he gave them judges unto Samuel the 
prophet.” Here the words, the connection, and the parallel record, 
should be all considered, that we may reach the apostle’s real mean- 
ing in this general statement. The Greek word translated “after,” 
is the preposition “ with”; so rendered when applied to persons and 
indicating accompaniment, or to things and denoting instrument, as 
in this very speech, “with an high arm” (v.17). Teferring to time, 
it indicates close association ; not, indeed, perfect synchronism of the 
two events mentioned, but an overlapping which is only partially 
consecutive, as in John’s ministry overlapping that of Christ, to which 
in this speech, also, Paul alludes (v. 25), John saying that Christ 
came with or after him, siz months of John’s preaching preceding, 
but at least eighteen months of the same following Christ’s baptism. 
(See Luke vii. 19, and Robinson’s Harmony.) The general expres- 
sion, “after these things,” or “after this,” here used by Paul, has 
also this latitude, as is seen in Luke’s frequent usage (Luke i. 24; ii, 
46; v.27; ix. 28; x.1; xv. 13; Acts xv. 36; xxi. 15; xxiv. 1), 
and also in the other New Testament historians, (Matthew xxvii. 63 ; 
Mark ix. 2; John vi.1; vii.1; xxi.1). The connection, now, of 
Paul’s discourse indicates that his purpose is to impress the one idea 
that God guarded his people Israel in Egypt, in the wilderness, and 
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in Canaan, protecting them first by judges, and then by kings, in 
order that he might bring out from them the promised Redeemer. 
Yet more, this address of Paul is parallel to that of Stephen, to 
which Paul in youth listened (Acts vii. 58), being addressed, like 
Stephen’s discourse, to opposing Jews ; in which Stephen expressly 
urges that Moses, though at forty years of age rejected as “ judge” 
by his people, yet at eighty became their “judge” (Acts vii. 27, 35). 
The words themselves, then, “after” or “with these things,” and 
“about four hundred and fifty years,” in such a connection, and with 
such a parallel, justify us in supposing that Paul intends to include 
the lives of both Moses and Samuel, the first and the last in the series 
of judges proper, a period which, as we have seen, covers about four 
hundred and thirty-six, nearly four hundred and fiity years. 
Josephus, in giving his own statement of the historic record in 
2 Kings vi. 1, uses this language: “Solomon began to build the tem- 
ple in the fourth year of his reign .. five hundred and ninety-two 
years after the exodus out of Egypt, but after one thousand and 
twenty years from Abraham’s coming out of Mesopotamia into 
Canaan, and after the deluge one thousand four hundred and forty 
years; and from Adam, the first man who was created, until Solo- 
mon built the temple, there had passed in all three thousand one 
hundred and two years.”* Here are brought together four of the six 
periods into which we have divided the time between Christ and 
Adam; the three latter of which, from the exodus to Abraham, from 
Abraham to the deluge, and from the deluge to Adam, all correspond 
precisely to the Hebrew Scriptures, and hence are doubtless taken 
from it. It is, therefore, only the former, that now under our con- 
sideration, from the temple to the exodus in which Josephus differs 
from the Hebrew. The Hebrew must stand, Josephus himself being 
witness in three out of the four periods, and also in almost all the 
details of the fourth period itself. Thus Josephus agrees with or 
copies the Hebrew in the eight years of Assyrian, the eighteen of 
Moabite, the twenty of Canaanite, the three of Midianite, and the 
forty of the second Philistine domination, and also in the years of 
“rest,” forty after Othniel, eighty after Ehud, forty after Barak, 
forty after Gideon, and six after Jephthah. He mentions also the 
three years of Abimelech, the twenty-two of Jair, the seven of Ibzan, 
the ten of Helon, the twenty of Samson, and the forty of Eli. He 
omits to mention the twenty-three years of Tola, the eighteen years 
of the first Philistine domination, and the eight years of Abdon. He 
makes definite the rule of Joshua as twenty-five years, that of Sham- 
gar as one year, and that of Samuel as twelve years. He reduces 
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Paul’s statement as to the length of Saul’s reign, making it instead 
of forty years (Acts xiii. 21) only twenty years, during eighteen of 
which Samuel, up to his death, only two years before that of Saul, 
was associated with him as a codrdinate ruler. The dates mentioned 
by Josephus, from Joshua to Jepththah, make up precisely the three 
hundred mentioned in Judges xi. 26. Precisely how he makes out 
the remaining years, five hundred and ninety-two in all, in place of 
the four hundred and eighty of the Hebrew Scriptures, it is difficult 
to conceive, since his own figures do not give this sum. In the head- 
ings of his books we find, indeed, that Book V is said to cover four 
hundred and seventy-six years from the death of Moses to that of 
Eli; Book VI, again, thirty-two years to the death of Saul, to which, 
if we add forty years between the exodus and the death of Moses, 
forty years from Saul’s death to that of David, and four years of 
Solomon’s reign prior to the commencement of the temple, we have 
the five hundred and ninety-two years here given. These headings, 
however, are not in harmony with Josephus’ own numbering, for that 
of Book I is said to cover three thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three years from Adam to the death of Isaac, while Josephus, as we 
have seen, makes but three thousand one hundred and two from 
Adam to the founding of the temple. Sinee, therefore, Josephus so 
uniformly follows the Hebrew, as Bunsen indirectly allows, there is 
reason to suppose that some later editor, perhaps the author of the 
headings, has either designedly or from inattention changed his 
figures here (Antiq. B. VIII, c. iii, § 1), as has manifestly been done 
in the mention of the period before the deluge (Antiq. I, iii. 3), where 
the figures are two thousand six hundred and fifty-six instead of one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-six (Autiq. B. VIII, c. iii. § 1). 
Coming, now, to the fourth period from the exodus to Abraham’s 
call, first a practical and then a theoretical difficulty have been 
suggested. The number of years covering this period is twice an- 
nounced as four hundred and thirty (Exodus xii. 40, and Galatians 
iii. 17). As Abraham received the promise and first sojourned in Egypt 
on the same year (Genesis xii. 2, 10), and as the exodus and the giving 
of the law were also during the same year (Exodus xii. 2, and 
xix. 1), these two classes of events thus coupled mutually confirm the 
historic accuracy of the lapse of time mentioned. With equal defi- 
niteness, now, the oppression of Israel by the Egyptians as distinct 
from the sojourn in Egypt is twice stated to be four hundred' years 
(Exodus xv. 13, and Acts vii. 6). As this oppression ceased the same 
year with the sojourn the commencement of the oppression was thirty 
years subsequent to the first sojourn, As at that sojourn Abraham 
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was seventy-five years old (Genesis xii. 4, 10), at the beginning of 
the oppression he was one hundred and five years of age. This 
occurred the year that Isaac, reaching five years of age, passed, ac- 
cording to oriental ideas, from childhood to boyhood (Genesis xxi. 5, 8.) 
The reference of this oppression to the insulting spirit of domineer- 
ing then begun by Ishmael, the son of Hagar the Egyptian, is 
in keeping with the first announcement to Abraham just when he 
was impatiently murmuring at the delay of an heir, and was allowed 
to fall into the folly and wrong of becoming father to an Egyptian 
(see Genesis xv. 3, 4, 12, 18, as connected with xvi. 1-5); it is in 
accordance with the form of the statement that the oppression should 
be by the Egyptians rather than in Egypt; it is pertinent to Ste- 
phen’s argument (Acts vii. 5, 6, 9, 35, 51,) that as Isaac, Joseph, and 
Moses and the prophets were rejected, so was Christ; and it is the 
point of Paul’s idea also as to the fulfilment of this earliest type of 
Jewish opposition to Christ. (Galatians iv. 29.) 

The main theoretic objection urged by rationalistic historians, from 
Volney to Bunsen, writing upon this period, has been the difficulty 
of supposing that from seventy persons (Genesis xlvi. 27; Exodus i. 5; 
Deuteronomy x. 22; Acts vii. 14) there should have sprung, in so short 
a series of years, six hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifty 
men. That series or half period is found to be two hundred and fifteen 
years, since from the entrance of Abraham into Egypt, at seventy-five 
years of age (Genesis xii. 4), to that of Jacob, is two hundred and fif- 
teen years, being made up as it is of twenty-five to the birth of Isaac 
(Genesis xxi. 5), sixty to the birth of Jacob (Genesis xxv. 26), and one 
hundred and thirty to his presentation to Pharaoh (Genesis xlvii. 9,) 
which half period of two hundred and fifteen years taken from the 
four hundred and thirty years of the entire period (Exodus xii. 40) 
leaves two hundred and fifteen years as the time during which 
this great increase of population occurred. A simple attention to the 
facts atated, however, with a mathematical calculation, instead of a 
hypothetical and inconsiderate guess of the law of increase, gives a 
striking illustration of the errors to which theorizing, opposed to 
positive statements, may lead. One fact stated is that a “multitude” 
of “mixed” races went out of Egypt with the Israelites (Exodus 
dus xii. 38; Numbers xi. 4), and while strangers or foreigners subse- 
quently coming into the nation were excluded from among them, we 
have no evidence that those united with them at the formation of the 
nation were so excluded. (Exodus xvii. 1; xix. 17; xxxiii. 1; Le- ; 
viticus viii. 3; xvi. 33; compare Leviticus xv. 15; Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 1.) A second fact, frequently repeated that it may be duly 
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weighed, is Moses’ marked statement, “‘the children of Israel were 
fruitful, and increased abundantly and multiplied;” that the mothers 
were “‘vigorous,” bearing children rapidly as do people of a hardy 
race and quiet occupation, exempt from death by diseases which 
spring from luxury, and by violence, as in war; a natural result, wit- 
nessed for example among the American negroes, whose providential 
design struck the minds of future writers even to New Testament 
times. (Exodus i. 7, 9, 10, 12, 19, 30; Deuteronomy xxvi. 5; Psalm 
ev. 24; Acts vii. 17.) Yet more, if hypothesis must be brought in, 
making the most liberal estimate of thirty-five years to a generation 
and five children to each person, male and female, there are six gene- 
rations in two hundred and fifteen years; the number five multiplied 
into itself six times is fifteen thousand six hundred and twenty-five; 
which multiplied by seventy, the original family of Jacob, gives a 
total of one million ninetiy-three thousand seven hundred and fifty; a 
number which is greater than that above mentioned, while the law 
of increase, stated with the exemption from diminution allowed, is 
less than a nicer and legitimate calculation justifies. Such hypothe- 
ses, however, as Newton’s third rule states, are really unscientific, 
except as meeting objections to a historic record. The authority and 
reliableness of Moses as a historian is universally allowed, and the 
preservation of his record in its integrity has been already demon- 
strated. It is not unimportant to observe, as Bunsen’s complete study 
led him to note, Josephus gives the same credit to the Hebrew record, 
which all subsequent ages have accorded to it; his five hundred and 
ninety-two years taken from one thousand and twenty years leaving 
four hundred and twenty-eight years between the two events forming 
the limits of this period. (Antiq. B. VIII, c. iii. § 1.) 

In the fifth period, that from the deluge to Abraham, two difficul- 
ties arise; one in fixing the year of Terah’s life on which Abraham 
was born; and asecond, the introduction of Cainan as an intervening 
link between Arphaxad and Salah by the Septuagint translators, and 
by Luke. As to the first, we find the statements, “Terah lived 
seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran,” which is gen- 
eral ; that Terah was two hundred and five years old when he died ; 
that Abraham was seventy-five years old when he left Haran; while 
Stephen declares that he left that home of his ancestry “when his 
father was dead” (Genesis xi. 26, 32; xii.4,and Actsvii,4). Taking 
seventy-five years of Abraham’s age from the two hundred and five of 
‘Terah’s life, the father must have been one hundred and thirty years old 
at the birth of his son. We must suppose, therefore, that Abram was 
the first mentioned of the three sons because he becomes prominent 
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in the subsequent narrative; that Haran, who took his father’s name, 
and died before him, was born when Terah was seventy years of age, 
and that Abram the younger was born when he was one hundred and 
thirty years old. The supposition is natural, as well as necessary ; 
since Moses, in the same narrative, and a little before only, makes a 
kindred mention of Noah’s three sons as born when he was five hun- 
dred years of age; Shem being first named as prominent in the 
subsequent narrative; Ham second, as next in prominence, and 
Japhet last, because his descendants are least brought into the field 
of the Mosaic record; while, nevertheless we are told that Ham was 
the youngest, and Japheth the eldest of the three brothers, (Genesis 
ix. 24, and x. 21), and we learn, by comparison, that Shem, the 
second son, was born when Noah was five hundred and three years 
of age (Genesis vii. 6; viii. 13; xi. 10). 

The second difficulty, the insertion of the name of Cainan, by the 
Greek translators and by Luke, between Arphaxad and Salah, must 
be decided by a nice balancing of prifciples. The important prin- 
ciple as to inspiration, here involved, is this; in natural truth, the 
ultimate and practical fact, rather than accuracy and completeness 
in detail, is all that is essential in the inspired writer. Thus, Mat- 
thew, writing for Jews, in tracing the genealogy of Christ’s reputed 
father, copies the artificially constructed genealogical table preserved 
among the Jews; which, as an aid to the memory, selected fourteen 
prominent links in three portions of the chain of descent, omitting 
the unimportant names, as men now do in tracing a long line of de- 
scendants. Plato’s descent, for example, on his mother’s side, being 
from Solon through five known intervening ancestors, and on his 
father’s side through an unknown number of generations from 
Codrus. Here the ultimate and essential fact of descent from a cer- 
tain head, is important; only enough of the links being mentioned to 
assure the main connection. On the other hand, Luke, writing for 
Greeks, traces the genealogy of Mary, the actual mother of Christ; 
and in doing so seems to follow his usual custom as a historian, 
quoting documents as he finds them recognized by Greeks. In 
accordance with this general characteristic, he minutely gives names 
of rulers and dates of their accession, (Luke ii. 1, and iii. 1; Acts 
xviii. 2, etc.). He specially notes localities, with their distances 
(Luke xxiv. 13, 50; Acts i. 12, etc.); he cites historic facts contem- 
porary (Luke xiii. 1; Acts xii. 23; xiii. 1); in quoting the title in 
three languages, placed over Jesus’ cross, he places the Greek first, 
whereas John mentions the Hebrew as prominent, (Luke xxiii. 38, 
and John xix. 19); he quotes documents that are but the work of 
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business men, as they wrote them, (Acts xxiii. 26), and in all his im- 
portant quotations from the Old Testament he follows strictly, word 
for word, and generally letter for letter, the Greek translation. (See 
Luke iii. iv; iv. 18; Acts ii. 17, 25, 34; iii. 22; iv. 35; vi'. 27, 32, 
40; viii. 32; mii. 33, 34, 35.) This latter and main feature of 
Luke’s method, to which the particulars before mentioned are sub- 
sidiary, this uniform and repeated ‘turning to the very letter of the 
Greek translators when quoting, peculiar to Luke, coupled, as it is, 
with Paul’s method of quoting either the Hebrew or Greek text, indi- 
cates an important general principle associated with that of inspira- 
tion. While the Hebrew and Greek originals must ever be the 
standard of appeal in doubt, because they are the unchanged and 
veritable words that came first from God’s mouth to man, those in- 
spired originals are to be translated in all languages into versions 
which, though liable to human imperfection, are yet to secure, as they 
deserve, the confidence of men, as God’s true revelation. As if to 
set forth the sanctity of a translation, Lulse is guided in addressing 
Greeks, to follow strictly the Greek version, unless some vital error 
of fact or principle were thus conveyed. Applying this apparently 
just conclusion to the insertion of Cainan between Arphaxad and 
Salah, we have these particulars to guide. If Moses were merely, 
like Matthew, quoting a succession of names, there would be nothing 
illegitimate in supposing that he had omitted an unimportant link 
which the Greek translators supplied. But Moses twice gives the 
same succession; and the permanent Hebrew record quoted in the 
latest period of Jewish history, when the books of Chronicles were 
composed by inspiration, follows Moses, making Arphaxad to be the 
father of Salah (Genesis x. 24; xi. 12, and 1 Chronicles i. 24). Yet 
more, Moses expressly states that Arphaxad was thirty-five years old 
when he begat Salah (Genesis xi. 12); a minuteness of statement 
which makes it a close historic record, and not a loose geneological 
succession. When, now, Luke wrote, he found the Greek translation 
with the insertion of Cainan between Arphaxad and Salah. He does 
not, it should be noted, quote or give sanction to the historic state- 
ment introduced by the Greek translators to increase the antiquity 
of their nation; but merely inserts the name, without any statement 
of years which would have pledged his quotation to historic accuracy. 
The main and only aim of Luke, to trace Christ’s descent from Shem 
to Abraham, is not affected by the insertion; while the. universal, 
and therefore vitally important, care of Christ and of his apostles not 
to diminish confidence in the Greek Old Testament, then generally 
read, is thus guarded. It is in keeping with this main conclusion, so 
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far as the chronology of the Old Testament is concerned, to observe 
that Josephus followed Moses and the Hebrew record; twice mention- 
ing that Salah was the son of Arphaxad, and making no allusion to 
Cainan; seeming to respect the Greek translator in prolonging by 
one hundred years the lives of six in the line between Shem and 
Abraham, prior to the birth of their sons, and shortening those lives 
by that amount after those births; and yet, in his total of years, 
making the period from the deluge to Abraham, the same with that 
given in the Hebrew text. (Antiq. B. I. c. vi. §4 and 5, and B. VIII. 
c. iii. §1.) 

The sizth and last period to be considered, that from the deluge 
to Adam, ascribes a longevity to the first men, authenticated as his- 
toric and essential to the advances in science and art stated to have 
been made in that day. That longevity is no more contrary to 
nature in men than in trees; and mental attainments, like property 
accumulation multiplying in geometric proportion in each added year 
of mature age, required at that era demanded that longevity. 

It must be apparent to every thoughtful student of the Bible, 
that a calm confidence in the fundamental truths reached and held 
by profound minds in all ages, is a conviction well founded, even 
amid modern discoveries. The world needs a perfectly reliable reve- 
lation from God; and every new advance in any field of modern in- 
vestigation has but the more established the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as the veritable Word of God. The spirit of literary, as well 
as of scientific ambition, rashly hasty for early fame, unlike a 
Newton, but like a Bunsen, commits itself to its principles before it 
has mastered its facts; and that haste will always betray its victim 
into inconsistencies which will bring, as in Bunsen’s case, an old age 
of self condemnation, and of popular disfavor. Meanwhile, the old 
foundations of Biblical chronology, as of every science, will stand 
firm, even in their human consistency; while in their divine truth 
they are unshaken as the “ Rock of Ages.” Against the impregnable 
walls of this science, the efforts of aspirants for literary fame 
will still be turned; leaving, however, as their chief mark, nothing 
else than the blood and brain stains of their own headlong dash. 
Upon those same walls men like Newton will still be addingstone 
after stone; clearing away, as they build, wood, hay, and stubble 
which rashness has introduced; while the crowning cap-stone is 
reserved for the last pen that keeps a record of man’s closing history 


on earth. 
G. W. Samson. 


Wasuineror, D. C. 



































ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


OLD FAST to Jesus the Christ of the new covenant, for he ren- 

ders the new covenant better than the old ;—sy as MuCcH better 

as he is superior to prophets ; to angels; to man ; to Moses; to Joshua; 

to Aaron; to Abraham; to Levi; to Levitical priesthood; to high priest- 
hood, as respects its functions, sacrifice, spiritual power and results. 

First. The new covenant is superior by as much (ch. i. 4; ch. ii. 
1-3 ; comparatives, tydxadr, etc.) as the Christ is superior to prophets ; 
and, to angels, ch. i. and ii. 

I. Christ is superior to prophets (DIVINE TEACHER) ; for 1. Divine 
prophetical instructions are imperfect; being heterogeneous, fragmen- 
tary, multifarious, antiquated, through human organs, traditionary, 
vs. 1. 2. Christ's instructions are given in Messianic age, (2x’ éezdrou, 
vs. 1) immediate (7%), through divine organ (¢ vf@), vss. 2,3; 3. This 
divine organ one who is supreme; what has he been eternally? vs. 3. 
Divine sovereign of creation ; because divine organ of creation. What 
is he absolutely? Possessor of divine personality ; of divine nature ; 
sovereign God of providence (r# Pyua, etc.). What did he mediatori- 
ally? - He enthroned himself supreme king in consequence of hav- 
ing made expiation for our sins, and, herein obtained in his humanity 
his eternal name, vs. 4. 

II. Christ is superior to angels (HIS DIVINE NATURE); for the 
Scriptures (vss. 5-14) of the old covenant (given by angels, ch. ii. 2) 
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teach that the glorified God-man (vs. 6, zpwréroxov, etc.) has become 
(vs. 5) and shall become (vs. 6) as much mightier than angels as his name 
indicates (Son, First-begotten, Lord, God, Judge, Jesus) ; being one and 
equal with the Father (0eé¢ vfés) ; witness, 1. His divine name, 1% ; 
2. His divine nature, vs. 5. 3. That he is the first-begotten from the 
dead, vss. 5, 6. 4. That he is to be the king in the new earth, vs. 6, 
first clause. 5. To receive Messianic exaltation,—to be the adored of 
the holy angels, vs. 6. 6. That he is king, elohistic and eternal ; ab- 
solutely righteous; ethically righteous, vs.9. 7. King Jehovistic; 
God alone (o> xar’ dpyac); founder of earth; builder of heaven; im- 
perishable; ever young; unchangable; everlasting, vss. 10-12. 8. 
That he is divinely faithful to his people, vss. 8-12 (See Ps. xiv. and 
ciii.). 9. And is exalted to absolute deity, and judgeship, vs. 12. 

On the contrary, angels are but 1. Messengers (4@yyé4os) ; instru- 
ments, vs. 7 ; servants (d¢axovos) ; and worshippers of the Messiah, vs. 
6; 2. A part of nature, and after her type, vs. 7; and 3. Spirits, to 
serve the Messiah is his work of saving sinners, vs. 14. 

III. From this proemial argument the practical inference is drawn, 
—which is at the same time a statement of the theme of the epistle, 
—that we should (<2) be anxious to hold fast to the new covenant 
Christ, by as much as he is greater than the messengers of the old 
covenant, ch. ii. 1-4 (DIVINE JUDGE). 

1. Hold fast, therefore (4:a rodro), for (E? yap, vs. 2) both covenants 
are from the same source (4d, vss. 2, 3), and are indissolubly, though 
antithetically, connected; the old covenant being a condemnation to 
sinners, inviolable, discriminate, vindicative, just; and the new cove- 
nant a salvation for sinners; of great excellence (tyAtxadt), of para- 
mount authority, aggrandizing our obligations, rendering the ruin of 
the incorrigible certain (7#s) ; superadding to the claims of the old 
covenant its peculiar claim; in that, it is originally revealed by the 
Messiah in his human life ;—confirmed to us by his earthly contem- 
poraries ;—authenticated throughout of God by signs; infinite, vari- 
ous, powerful, gracious, spiritual, sovereign ; vs. 4. 

2. We should hold fast Christ ; also (yép, vs. 5) because, in him we 
share in the ideally and really perfected humanity, obtained first and 
only in HIS INCARNATION. 

(a.) The incarnation of the Son a divine appointment, vss. 5 and 9. 
The Father appointed that the Messianic (olxoupévyy tiv péddoveay) king , 
should not be an angel, but that the ideal head of creation, MAN, be 
the type of the head of the Messianic kingdom, vs. 6-8. On JEsos is 
placed this honor, for he is the incarnate One, in a brief humiliation, 
in the suffering of death; for which he is exalted as one having made 
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an atonement, divinely free, and universally efficacious, vs. 9. This 
atonement required (“Ezpeze ydp) by the character of God; is sover- 
eign; for the purpose of salvation ; culminated in Christ’s sufferings ; 
was essential to Christ’s Messianic perfection; results in a sonskip 
for us; holy, divine, Christ-like; and in a Messianic brotherhood ; 
which is proclaimed by Christ to his brethren, confessed before God, 
coextensive with the church, spiritual, mutual, scriptural ; vss. 10-13. 

(b.) The divine Son accepts the incarnation; vss. 14-18. (OuR 
BROTHER.) The children being actual men, he becomes an actual man ; 
for the purpose of passing through death; and thereby nullifying the 
power of death, vs. 14; and saving sinners from condemnation, vs. 15; 
by this means fulfilling the divine promise (ez¢pyatos Afpaay) to redeem 
not angels but men. Accepting all this involves 40ev (vs. 17) an accep 
tance on his part of the obligations (@¢gerde) to assume 1. Natural fitness 
for the high priesthood of the new covenant, vs. 17 ; that is, the com- 
passion and fidelity required of him who is to make expiation for human 
sin; and 2. The moral fitness for the high priesthood, vs. 18 ; that is, 
a sinless human experience of temptation and suffering; and so a 
heart to help the depraved. 

Seconp. Christ is greater than Moses, ch. iii. 1-7. THE HEAD OF 
THE CHURCH.) Resumé (4éev), Jesus is the apostle and high priest of 
the Messianic faith; the Christian brotherhood is holy, divinely se- 
cure, destined to the Messianic salvation, vs. 1. 

I. The author of this salvation is superior to Moses, in that Moses 
is but a type of Jesus; as respects headship of God’s people; render- 
ing service to God; divine appointment (vss. 2, 4) ; and fidelity, vs. 2. 
Whereas Jesus has peculiar honor ; as a builder above the building ; 
as a Son above a servant; as the faithfulness of a Son above that of 
a servant; as the heir of his own house above a servant in another’s; 
as head of the Messianic, faithful, triumphant church. 

II. Practical application (4:0, vs. 7), ch. iii. 7; iv. 16. Hotp Fast 
TO JESUS (vs. 6, édvnep—xatdcywpey), 

1. In fear of divine threatening; iii. 7-19. (THE EMANCIPATOR). 

2. In hope of divine promise; iv. 1-10. (THE LEADER.) 

3. In awe of divine truth; iv. 11-13. (THE SEARCHER OF HEARTS.) 

4, In faith of divine Saviour; iv. 14-16. (OuR FRIEND.) 

THIRD. Jesus superior to Aaron; ch. v. 1-10. (THE HIGH PRIEST.) 

I. The Aaronic high priesthood is a type of Christ’s; vss. 1-4. 1. 
As to his person; being of men; on account of men; representing 
them to God; vs. 1. 

2. As tohis functions, vs. 1; confessing man is responsible and de- 
serving of punishment, and making expiation. 
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8. As to his qualifications, vs. 2; tenderness toward sinners; con- 
sciousness of weakness; obedience to the law, vss. 2, 3. 

4. As to his duty ; to himself, and to the people, vs. 3. 

5. As to his authority; not being self-imposed; but from God 
and from special divine call, vs. 4. 

II. Christ’s high priesthood superior to Aaron’s, vss. 5-10. 

1. Witness his call; not assumed, but Messianic (zptords;) divinely 
glorious; scriptural, vs. 5, 6; included in his Sonship; eternal; the 
archetype of both Aaronic and Melchisedec priesthoods. 

2. Witness his qualifications, vss. 5-10. Sonship and sufferings, in 
human life; in lowliest aspect of human life (edp&); deprecating 
death ; 1, in fear; 2, in agony; 3, in weakness (daxpiwy) ; 4, in faith ; 
6, in submission and acceptance as the world’s Redeemer. 

3. Witness his obedience, vss. 8, 9; a humanly developed experience; 
rendered to the Father in submission to the penal consequences of sin. 

4, Witness his perfection. 

5. Witness the results of his priesthood, vss. 9,10. He becomes the 
Messianic Redeemer of those who obey him,—free, eternal, vs. 9, 
divinely inaugurated, vs. 10. 

III. Personal appeal to hold fast to Jesus, ch. v. 11; v. 20. 

1. Earnest reproof, ch. v. 11; vi. 3. (A postulate.) 

2. Note of alarm, ch. vi. 4-8. (A theorem.) 

* 3. Comfort of hope, ch. vi. 9-20. (A problem.) 

Fourtu. The Priesthood of Christ. Ch. vii. (Our Daysman.) 
I. The son is the archetype (ch. v. 6-10; vi. 20; vii. 3, 11-13); Mel- 
chisedec the type (ch. vii. 1-11) of the priesthood of the historical 
Jesus. Ch. vii. 13,14; being, 1, King of righteousness; 2, King 
of peace; 3, King, absolute; underived and eternal; 4, priest; 5, 
priest of God; 6, perpetual priest; 7, greater than Abraham; 8, 
greater than Aaronic priesthood; 9, priest above and before the law; 
10, above and before the gospel (rdv fyovra ebddynze). 

II. Christ’s priesthood supersedes the Levitical priesthood, vs. 11- 
19, and introduces the new covenant in place of the old. 

1. The legal economy is abolished, vs. 12, because the Levitical 
priesthood,—with which it stands and falls, vs. 11,—is superseded, 
vs. 12, (by another) on account of its inferiority (od», vs. 11) and in- 
competency to bring to perfection, vs. 11. This repeal is evident 
from the fact (the legal consideration, vss. 13, 14) that Jesus is not of 
Levi, but is of Juda; and (the moral argument, vss. 15, 16) that the 
fulfilment of the Scripture, “Thou art a priest forever, after the 
order of Melchisedec,”—requires a different (repov) priest. 

(A) The priesthood required (zest, vs. 11), according to this 
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Scripture, is not ritualistic, legal, national, powerless ; but life-giving, 
personal, spiritual, eternal, vs. 16. 

(8) This Scripture is also tantamount to saying, 1. That the legal 
economy is nullified, vs. 18, (not being of a nature to bring perfection, 
—only awakening a hope, 42 zpefrrovos éAxidos, vs. 19), and 2. that the 
new covenant is ushered in; affording better hope, perfection, access 
without ritual to God, vs. 19. 

III. The priesthood of Christ renders the new covenant infinitely 
(xara rosodrov, vs, 22) superior to the first covenant, vss. 20-26. (OUR 
SURETY). 

1. The old covenant priesthood was not inaugurated by oath ; was 
interrupted by deaths; was transitive; was not able to save, vs. 25: 
whereas, ¢s. 21, 2. The priesthood of Christ was peerless ; unchange- 
able as God; inaugurated by divine oath; guaranteed by the 
Messiah’s person (&yyves ‘Jnavds) ; uninterupted, vss. 23, 4, inviolable 
(avapdBarov) ; able to save those who accept him, for he lives; he 
always lives; he always lives to intercede for them, vs. 25. 

IV. The priesthood of Christ, as to its fitness (@tpezev), vss. 26-28. 
(Our SacrIFICE). 

1. He possesses priestly adaptedness to God (8eros); to men (dxaxos, 
merciful) ; to the office; to the heavenly life; to divine supremacy, vs. 26. 

2. His offering is expiatory ; solely on account of others, vicarious 
(5zép) : accepted (rodro ose egdraé), 

3. He himself is human, vs. 28. Consecrated (Jpxwpootas) ; fault- 
less ; eternally perfected; and withal divine (vi), vs. 28. 

Firta. The High Priesthood of Christ. Ch. viii. 1,-ix.17. (Our 
GREAT PRIEST). 

I. While the function of every high priest is, vs. 3, to mediate by 
expiation, Christ’s high-priestly function is preéminent, vs. 1 (rotvdrov), 

1. Intrinsically. Being kingly ; heavenly (éxovpaviov vs. 5); spirit- 
ual, vs. 2; unceasing (zee) ; prevalent, vss. 1-6 ; archetypal vs. 1, 2, 
5, aiyOv) :—not earthly, legal, shadowy, disciplinary, typical, trans- 
itory, conditioned, vss. 4—6. 

2. Enhanced by the superior qualities of the new covenant which 
he mediates, vss. 7-13. (OUR-MEDraTOoR) ; it being enacted (veveuadér) ; 
faultless ; displacing the first covenant ; being scriptural and histori- 
cal; new ; efficacious and binding, vs. 10. Moral (édvorav) and spir- 
itual (xapdéas), paternal and filial, universal, merciful (fAewc), and 
gracious (06 »} 779); ever new and ever-enduring (0 - - - ére.) 

II. The high-priestly ministry of Christ antitypal (xapafod;), 
ch. ix. 1-17. 

1, The first covenant and its types. The first covenant had a 
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spiritual purpose (daw, etc.) and transient form (aytov, etc.), 
vss. 1. 

The types of the first covenant, vss. 2-10, are (a): Tabernacle. Con- 
taining the Holy Place for priestly service, and the Most Holy Place 
for high-priestly service ; which was rendered, yearly, as expiatory, 
in behalf of self and people. These types signify that the way to God 
is obstructed, vs. 8, and that a way for God is provided, vs. 9. (0) 
Sacrificial Gifts. vs. 9. Whose meaning is, responsibility and expia- 
tion; characterized as being local («s e’etacw, vs, 6), ritualistic, vs. 10; 
inefficient, educational, vs. 8, 9; burdensome (é«xerueva), provisional 
(v. 10, véxpt —— di0p0w<), 

2. The second covenant and its antitype, vss. 11-17. 

(I) The second covenant is Messianic (zecords) ; historical, vss. 11, 
12 ; superior (4ra0év), 

(II) The antitype of this covenant is to be considered in three points 
of view: 1. As to the expiatory function; 2. As to the expiatory 
offering ; 3. As to the consequence. 

1. The expiatory function is not symbolical, vss. 11, 12, but real 
(dca - - aivatos), final (égandé, aiwviav) ; eternally redemptive (es 7Adev 
— edpdpevog), substitutive, vs. 14. 

2. The offering is (a) of infinitely superior efficacy (xéew etc.); (0) 
of infinitely superior dignity, v. 14, being voluntary ; in the Mes- 
siah’s blood; through spirit; through eternal spirit; spotless, ac- 
ceptable (7 %@) ; (c) satisfies us as being alone sufficient and perfectly 
valid (xa0apeer tyy suvetdyor) ; (d) purifies the spirit; (e) confers spiritual 
life, and holy power (e?¢ rd Aarpedew), and acceptance with God. 

3. The antitype involves the existence, vss. 15-17, of a new covenant 
and the mediation of new covenant. The mediation is, of course, by 
atonement, and the atonement is by death. The end of this media- 
tion is: 1. To save sinners under the first covenant, vs. 15. 2. To 
open a way for the fulfilment of the divine promise, vs. 16. 3. To 
render legal the eternal hereditament of the elect, vss. 15-17. 

Srxtu. Zhe New Covenant is a covenant of Salvation. Ch. ix. 
18-x. 25. | 

I. The first covenant, vss. 18-22, typical, 25 ; legal, Mosaic, local,— 
is a covenant of pardon, vs. 22. 

It is ratified with blood (of beasts), on account of sin; on account of 
universal impurity ; with a view to pardon; this is a divine ordina- 
tion ; is oft-repeated ; insufficient for atonement, vss. 23-27. 

II. The new covenant a covenant of pardon (a@apt), vs. 22-25. 

1. Archetypal, gracious, Messianic, heavenly. 

2. Ratified with blood of Jesus, vs. 26. (a) Necessarily so ratified ; 
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as in behalf of sinners; as a covenant of atonement for sin (e? 
adernor, etc.); as a divine covenant. (b) Ratified with blood but 
once (viv drat); but.once needful; but one incarnation possible; but 
one atonement possible; the one salvation complete,—(1) in the 
saved ; (2) in the end of sin; (3) at the final advent, vss. 26, 27. 

III. The New Covenant Salvation is Perfect, ch. x. 1-25. 

1. The old covenant economy, vss. 1-4,—a shadow prophetic and 
typical,—finds men convicted of sin (vs. 2. svvetd.—azapr) ; provides 
no justification (as seen by repetitions) ; produces no sanctification 
(being merely liturgical) ; reminded continually (vs. 3. xar’ evraur) of 
sin; had not the slightest atoning design, vss. 1 and 4. 

2. The new covenant displaces the old, vs.9. The fact and the reason. 
The fact, vs. 5, a fact of Scripture, vss. 5-9. The reason, the divine 
nature, vs. 6; divine law, vs.9; gracious (94yua) divine plan, vs. 7; 
divine revelation, vss. 5,7; the historical Christ, vs.10; and human 
need, vss. 2-4 (5, 4:0), require more than the old covenant expiation. 

2. The new covenant, new and living, vss. 10-25, and sc fulfilling, 
vs. 14, and final (els TO denaexés) : 

(a) The Mediator of the new covenant an eternally perfect Saviour, 
vss. 10-14; witness the incarnation of the Christ; vs. 10; the per- 
fect righteousness of Jesus, vss. 10-12; the efficacious propitiatory 
offering, vs. 12; the exaltation of Jesus the Christ, vs. 12 (é de&a) ; 
his future supreme Judgeship, vs. 13. 

(6) The new covenant people the eternally perfected people, vss. 
14-25. Witness their sanctification ; their justification ; their high- 
priestly privilege. (1) Free access to God, vs. 19; (2) Consciousness 
(xappyotar) of this access; (3) This access in Christ a way ever new; 
life-giving ; perfected in Christ’s incarnation, vs. 19 (evexacvecev)—(a 
perfected humanity, vs. 20), and heavenly exaltation of a perfect 
humanity to the divine throne, vss. 19-21, and to supreme priesthood 
(‘epéa wéyav) and headship of the church, vs. 21 (év otzov); (4) Per- 
sonal and experimental qualifications for this high-priestly access to 
God (vss. 22, 25) exist by regeneration (usta ady0 xapé), by faith, by 
adoption (Afar, - - xompas), by baptism, vs. 22; by perseverance in 
faith and fellowship, and good works, vss. 23, 5. 

Seventu. Suggestions for Steadfastness (otopevr9s). 

1. Prospective, x. 25-39. 

2. Retrospective, xi. 1—xii. 3. * 

3. Introspective, xii. 3-29, 

4, Circumjacent, xiii. 1-25. 


CHARLES AYER. 
Morris, N. Y 

















CHURCH DEVELOPMENT. 


HE word “development” is not used here in the sense in which 

it is sometimes employed in ecclesiastical treatises. Some main- 
tain that, in regard to order and government, the New Testament 
contains no precise form, pattern, or rules, but only the germs, which 
were to be developed in after ages, and variously moulded and shaped, 
according to the exigencies of the times, the state of society in differ- 
ent countries, or even the tastes and inclinations of men. Thus, 
Neander held that, although infant baptism was not an apostolical 
institution, it was a natural development of principles taught by our 
Lord and his apostles ; and the Tractarians of the church of England 
would have us believe that the church of the fifth century, with its 
multiplied forms and ceremonies, and opinions unknown in the apos- 
tolic age, was the natural and lawful development of the church of 
that age. These are instances, however, not of development, but of 
perversion. Whatever may be the powers entrusted to the church, 
if, in the exercise of them, doctrines are enunciated which are incon- 
sistent with those already taught by inspired men, or the mainte- 
nance of which leads to the denial or the neglect of any truth com- 
prised in the. Christian revelation, those doctrines, so far from being 
developments, are corruptions, and must be unhesitatingly denounced 
and abandoned. The Athanasian creed (recited in the services of the 
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church of England thirteen times a year) is an example, containing 
statements which are not warranted by Holy Writ, but rather 
“darken counsel by words without knowledge,” and utterances of 
condemnation which the Saviour has not empowered his people to 
pronounce. It is no unfolding of the truth of the Bible, but a 
mingling of Christian verities with metaphysical subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, which tends to repel sincere and honest inquirers. So of 
ceremonies. Auricular confession and prayers to the saints, regarded 
by the church of Rome as essential parts of her system, and now 
adopted by half fledged papists in the Episcopal church,—so far from 
being developments of Christian principles or practices, are super- 
stitious additions, by which the glory of divine grace is obscured, and 
the creature exalted to the neglect of the Creator. 

It is admitted, nevertheless, that there was a development in apos- 
tolic times. The organization of churches seems to have been grad- 
ually established. The system of religious truth was by no means 
completely divulged at the first. There is no good reason to conclude 
that the Christians at Jerusalem, and those who received the gospel 
in the early years of the church’s history, were acquainted with any 
thing more than what would now be considered as elementary prin- 
ciples, or the main facts of the Saviour’s life. The deep meaning of 
those facts, and the sublime conceptions found in the apostolic letters 
to the churches, were communicated by degrees, as it pleased the 
Lord to direct the inspired writers. A diligent student of those 
epistles, in their chronological order, cannot fail to discern signs of 
progress. At length, “all the counsel of God” was made known, 
and the system was placed before the church in its completeness. 
But it is important to consider, that the development ceased when ine 
spiration ceased. _ The Bible is a perfect book, as far as religion is 
concerned ; it is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 

It is sometimes affirmed that a church of Christ is a society, and 
therefore possesses all the powers and privileges of societies. This 
is but partially correct. The church is Christ’s society,—a divine 
institution—and it must be governed, not according to our fancies, 
but according to his will. It has not pleased him to assimilate his 
legislation to the Levitical code, by giving minute directions for the 
performance of duties. Christianity has to do with character, not 
with ceremonies. Nor is uniformity in modes of expression, or in 
minor matters of service, desirable, or even possible of attainment, 
for minds and tastes differ, as well as countenances, and Christ’s 
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religion will not bear to be stereotyped. So far as relates to the 
church, we have in the New Testament full outlines, and the rough 
shading, yet quite distinct enough to show, generally, how the filling 
up of the finer lines is to be executed; in other words, we have 
clear descriptions, general principles, and some specific directions. 
Where there is spiritual-mindedness and a loving disposition, there 
will be no difficulty in the management of affairs; but the difficulty 
will be sure to exist, and perhaps to break out in contention and 
division, if human rules and regulations are adopted, and reverenced 
as laws. Where the Saviour or his apostles have not legislated, we 
are free to choose out of various modes of operation that which 
appears to us to harmonize best with the spirit of the gospel, or to 
be most consonant with Christian expediency,—as in the organiza- 
tion of a church, the ordination of a minister, or the order of wor- 
ship. But we have no power to make laws, or to impose our methods 
on others; and the right to fill up the blanks which are left in the 
heavenly pattern must be exercised in subordination to those expres- 
sions of divine authority which are left on record. As the church is 
Christ’s society, all its doings, even in those cases in which freedom 
of action is conceded, must be conformed to his mind and purpose. 
And if in such cases (but in such cases only), one course should be 
preferred by an assembly here, and another there, neither has just 
ground for complaining of the other, nor is either authorized to 
demand conformity or compliance with its usages. They may be 
good, but not being divinely appointed, they have no force, and are 
not binding on the conscience. “Why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? We must all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ.” (Rom. xiv. 10.) 

We come now to the inquiry, What is a Christian church? It is 
observable that the word “church” is found but three times in the 
records of the Saviour’s life, being uttered by himself on two occa- 
sions, as reported by Matthew. On the first of those occasions, when 
he addressed to Peter those memorable words, “ Upon this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it” (Matt. xvi. 18), it is evident that he meant by the “church” the 
whole body of the saved, in all ages, as they will ultimately appear in 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The second passage referred to is his direc- 
tion respecting offences between brethren (Matt. xviii. 15-17), and 
there the word “church” seems to be used in a very general accepta- 
tion, including the Jewish synagogue as well as the Christian assem- 
bly; in fact, any association to which those addressed might belong, and 
therefore applicable now to the societies which we call “churches.” 
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The language of our Lord’s commission appears to imply that his 
servants would form societies, and in that capacity would be taught 
to “observe all things whatsoever he had commanded ” (Matthew 
xxviii. 20). In the interim between his resurrection and his ascen- 
sion, a period of nearly six weeks, he spoke to them of “ the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3). His instructions are 
not recorded; but it may be fairly inferred that in the proceedings 
of the apostles, when they planted Christian churches, the last teach- 
ings of the Saviour were embodied; and that the history contained 
in the Book of the Acts, and in the letters subsequently sent to the 
churches, and to Timothy and Titus, we have an inspired commentary 
on the commission and on the final instructions given by our divine 
“Master and Lord.” 

The information, after all, is very scanty, and the style is very dif- 
ferent from that of modern minutes, manuals, and year-books. We 
know but little of the first Christian church, founded at Jerusalem, 
save that it originally consisted of persons who had met for “ prayer 
and supplication,” and of three thousand others who “gladly re- 
ceived” Peter’s “word,” and were baptized. They held religious 
meetings every day,—publicly, in some part of the temple buildings, 
or in Solomon’s porch,—privately, for special Christian purposes, 
chiefly the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, “from house- to house ;” 
—“and they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers” (Acts ii. 41-47). 

There was at that time no complex organization. They were “ of 
one heart and of one soul (Acts iv. 32); love was the governing prin- 
ciple of all their proceedings, and where love reigns there is little 
need of law. Some little jarring, however, soon occurred, rendering 
necessary a temporary appointment of officers, in order to relieve the 
Apostles of an irksome and unnatural burden. The reference is to 
the “seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom” (Acts vi. 3), who, though they are not called “ deacons,” dis- 
charged duties which have been long regarded as specially character- 
istic of the deacons’ office. When persecution scattered the disciples, 
they “went everywhere preaching the word.” It is not till fourteen 
years after the formation of the church at Jerusalem that the exist- 


ence of “elders” there is referred to (Acts xi. 30). Four years later - 


we read of their appointment “in every church” that had then been 
established in Asia Minor (Acts xiv. 23). They were sometimes 
called “bishops,” and there were usually several in a church. Dea- 
cons are mentioned only in the letters to Timothy and the Philippians, 
but there is no reason to doubt that they were found in all the churches, 
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as the necessity for their services everywhere appeared. A similar 
remark may be made respecting deaconesses, though the name of but 
one member of that ancient order is given in the New Testament 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and that in a letter written in the year 58. 

The statistics of New Testament churches are very incomplete. 
All we know is that such societies were established before the close 
of the first century in about forty cities, and that in twenty provinces, 
or large districts of the Roman Empire, numbers of churches had 
been organized. They were composed of persons professing repen- 
tance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, on which pro- 
fession they had been baptized; and they exemplified, amidst many 
difficulties and temptations, and therefore imperfectly, love to all the 
saints, and such holiness as heathenism never knew. 

Christian churches were established for the purpose of cherishing 
and cultivating religion among themselves, and diffusing it in their 
respective neighborhoods. 

In cultivating religion among themselves, the members of the 
churches were directed to “cleave unto the Lord with purpose of 
heart” (Acts xi. 23); to “pray without ceasing” (1 Thes. v. 17); to 
“Jet the word of Christ dwell in them richly” (Col. iii. 16); to 
“keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. iv. 3); to 
“admonish one another” (Rom. xv. 16); to seek each other’s “ good 
to edification” (Rom. xv. 2); to forbear and forgive (Col. iii. 13) ; 
not to “ forsake the assembling of themselves together” (Heb. x. 25) ; 
in all things walking so as “to please God” (1 Thes. iv. 1). 

Attempts to diffuse religion in their neighborhoods were natural 
to them. Their sense of the value of the blessings bestowed on them 
in conversion was associated with benevolent regard to those who were 
still in darkness and sin, whose deliverance they earnestly desired 
and diligently endeavored. In order to accomplish that result, they 
were taught to “have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather to reprove them” (Eph. v. 11); to “shine as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life” (Phil. ii. 15, 16) ; 
to present to the heathen examples of moral excellence, in its various 
manifestations, comprising ‘‘ whatsoever things” were “true,” “ hon- 
est,” “just,” “pure,” “lovely,” and “of good report” (Phil. iv. 8) ; 
to “ walk circumspectly,” and “in wisdom toward them that are with- 
out” (Eph. v. 15; Col. iv. 5); to offer “ supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks foe all men” (1 Tim. ii. 2); to “do 
good unto all men,” not being “ weary in well doing” (Gal. vi. 9, 10) ; 
and, generally, so to live as to bear testimony for truth and holiness, 
and allure souls to Christ. Nor was this all. We learn that those 
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who were actively engaged in Christian labor, and who, for Christ’s 
sake, “ went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles” (3 John 7), expe- 
rienced the kindness and sympathy of their fellow-believers, who thus 
showed themselves “ fellow-helpers to the truth” (3 John 8); and 
while the Apostle Paul was absent on missionary tours the brethren 
in ‘Macedonia supplied his wants, and enabled him to fulfil his pur- 
pose of not being “ burdensome,” either to the heathen or to the new 
converts (2 Cor. xi. 9, Phil. iv. 15, 16). 

There is but little exhortation to Christian activity. It was sure 
to spring up among those who were instructed that they were “bought 
with a price,” and were therefore bound to “ glorify God” (1 Cor. vi. 
20). It was essential to the existence and progress of the churches. 
It had been displayed in the life of the Saviour, who “went about 
doing good” (Acts x. 38), and has “ left us an example that we should 
follow his steps” (1 Peter ii. 21), and who is also represented as car- 
rying on the work still by making intercession for us” (Rom. viii. 34, 
Heb. vii. 25). If Christians “seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God” (Col. iii. 1), they 
show their sympathy and union with the Saviour by zeal for his 
cause. The “life which they live in the flesh’ is by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved them and gave himself for them” (Gal. ii. 20). 

In treating now of “church development” the object is to show, by 
an induction of particulars, how the twofold purpose which has been 
_ stated may be most efficiently brought into action. All the arrange- 
ments of a Christian church should tend to the cultivation and diffu- 
sion of religion. 

I. The purposes of church union require the constant employment of 
all the qualifications, gifts, and resources possessed by church members. 

The Saviour has taught us, in the parable of the talents, that he 
has endowed his people with various powers, and that, for the use of 
them, they are accountable to himself. The Apostle Paul has added, 
that “the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal” (1 Cor. xii. 7), which expression, though originally uttered 
with reference to the miraculous gifts that were peculiar to apostolic 
times, is equally applicable to those bestowments which are common 
to all believers in every age. Members of churches require to be 
perpetually reminded of their obligations in this respect. Duty as 
well as privilege is connected with church membership. A believer 
does not join a church merely in order that he may enjoy fellowship 
with God and his people, but also that he may act for God, and in 
unison with his people. We are “ members one of another,” and we 
are “debtors” to all men (Romans xii. 5, i.14). The pastor will 
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anxiously watch over the flock entrusted to his care, exhorting them 
to love one another and to work harmoniously, and he will be desirous 
of so allotting Christian labor among the members of the church 
as that each may find an appropriate sphere, while he superintends 
the whole, stimulating, guiding, encouraging, and doing his best to 
keep the machinery in order. Every church so managed is a power 
in the land, and men will be continually saying, “ We will go with 
you,. for we have heard that God is with you” (Zech. ii. 23). 

For many ages this principle was forgotten or neglected. The 
clergy arrogated to themselves all authority. The laity, as they were 
called, were kept in subjection, and considered useful only as con- 
tributors to the pomp and luxury of their spiritual masters, or as ma- 
chines to be worked by ecclesiastical cunning. Even to this day, 
when “the church” is spoken of in some quarters, the reference is 
exclusively to ecclesiastics, and sometimes solely to the bishops. It 
interesting to observe that the spirit of the age, which in this instance 
is the spirit of Christianity, is likely to produce a change in the mode 
of operation. In the Irish Episcopal church, now about to be vital- 
ized by its separation from the state, synods are to be constructed ot 
the clergy and laity, unitedly acting, as they have acted for some 
years past, in the Episcopal church of the United States, and of 
British North America. The Archbishop of Canterbury, just recov- 
ering from a serious illness, writes thus :—“ I have desired to live, 
especially that I may carry out the organization of lay-helpers in the 
church.” In the Methodist Episcopal church an infusion of the lay 
element has been declared desirable by a majority of the votes of the 
people, and will probably be carried into effect. This is progress in 
the right direction,—a step toward the adoption of the economy of 
the New Testament church.’ 

Let it be remembered, also, that it is the church itself that is to do 
the work. There is a tendency in these times to place the church in 
the back-ground, and to seek the accomplishment of certain religious 
purposes by societies of merely human organization. This must be 
guarded against. The church is Christ's society, possessing privi- 
leges, powers, and prerogatives conferred by himself. It cannot be 
auxiliary to other institutions, nor can it delegate to other bodies the 
duties which are peculiar to the divine arrangement. 

II. Introduction to Christian work should take place immediately 
after the introduction to church-membership. 


1§ince the.above was written, the Annual Report of the American Missionary Union has 
appeared. The church at Nellore, in the Teloogoo Mission, has made the experiment sug- 
gested, and with encouraging success. 
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In well-ordered churches this is the uniform mode of procedure, 
Every convert has some gift or opportunity that may be made avail- 
able in the Lord’s service. It is the duty of members of churches 
to aid their pastors in discerning and developing these specialties and 
bringing them into use. Christian employment is essential to the 
health and strength of Christian graces. So many varieties of use- 
ful agencies are now in operation that every member may find some 
appropriate work, and should be urged to engage in it. The benefi- 
cial results of revivals have been often lessened exceedingly for want 
of suitable arrangements of this kind. Young persons, previously 
ignorant, it may be, and at any rate indifferent to religion, if not hos- 
tile, have been suddenly brought under its influence and admitted to 
church fellowship. They need instruction and training. Both may 
be secured by setting them to work under judicious superintendence. 
The Bible class for their instruction, and tract distribution for employ- 
ment, will gradually prepare them for the futl duties of their connec- 
tion with the church, and tend to preserve them from the dangers and 
temptations which will lie in their way. If they are left to themselves 
they will be in imminent peril of declension, and perhaps of apostasy. 

III. The methods of employment may be varied by the wants of 
localities, the different states of society, and other circumstances. 

It is useless to lay down general rules without providing for excep- 
tional cases; nor is it possible to devise a plan of operations which 
will exactly suit all persons and all places. There are certain things 
which must be done everywhere; but there may be an almost unlim- 
ited diversity in the manner in which they may be done. The state 
of society in towns differs from that of villages, and that again from 
those parts of the country where population is scattered. There 
cannot be the same kind of organization for Christian labor in a 
country church as in a city church; and a large amount of skill and 
forbearance may be requisite in adapting the instrumentality to the 
work. Yet all will be comparatively easy if the hearts of the pastor 
and the people are cast into the same mould, bearing the Saviour’s 
image. Insulated as many of the members may be, or think them- 
selves to be, love to Christ, to one another, and to the souls of men, 
will overleap obstacles, lessen distances, and diffuse universal cheer- 
fulness in the service of the Lord. Instead of deriving from their 
peculiar position an excuse for inaction, they will exercise ingenuity 
in the invention of modes of effort specially suited to their state, and 
each will be ambitious of engagement. | 

IV. It is very desirable that there should always be a wise appro- 
priation of labor, in accordance with individual talents. 
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There are some things that can be done by all ; other things that 
can only be fitly done by some ; and now and then a case occurs in 
which there is but one individual in the church who is really compe- 
tent to the duty in question, although there may be several who think 
themselves so. Here is a brother who is so modest and reserved that 
he shrinks from any office or engagement, while his next neighbor is 
so confident of his own abilities that he is willing to undertake what- 
ever may be proposed to him, and to assume responsibilities incom- 
patible with each other. In dealing with such persons much discre- 
tion is needed, much firmness, much patience. The pastor will 
often find himself so situated that it will be wise to take advice, and 
eschew haste in making appointments or accepting offered services. 

The apostolic rule of benevolence is that each should give “as God 
hath prospered” (1 Cor. xvi. 2). Then one man will not be “ eased” 
while another is “ burdened,” but there will be an “ equality” (2 Cor. 
viii. 12-15). The same principle pervades all Christian action. . 
“Every man hath his proper gift of God; one after this manner, and 
another after that” (1 Cor. vii. 7). Happy is he who knows his own 
gift, and is willing to use it in harmony with the wishes of his brethren! 
And happy is the church where a fair division of labor exists, each 
desiring to occupy his proper place! And happy is the pastor who is 
not troubled by the presence of a “ Diotrephes, who loveth to have the 
preéminence” (3 John 9), and would grasp everything with his own 
selfish hands! Yea, more happy still, if he is blessed with the codp- 
eration of considerate and kind-hearted men, who render him greatly 
prized aid by searching out unemployed talent, encouraging the meek 
and distrustful, and preventing the intrusion of the unqualified into 
posts which they cannot occupy with credit ! 

V. Modes of doing good may include temporal as well as spiritual 
assistance. 

Christians have been taunted and ridiculed for their seeming incon- 
siderateness and folly. In their concern for the salvation of the soul 
they may have been sometimes inattentive to material wants. If a 
good man has given a tract instead of a blanket, or advised a starv- 
ing family to pray and go to church, not giving “those things which 
are needful to the body” (James ii. 16), he has justly exposed himself 
tocensure. The Saviour’s words are applicable here. “These ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone” (Matt. xxiii. 23), 
and his own conduct illustrated them. He fed the body, cured dis- 
ease, enlightened the mind, and saved the soul. He commiserated 
the whole wretchedness of man, and removed it in every form that 
it assumed, 
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The early Christians were commendably careful in this respect, and 
won great applause for Christianity by inaugurating charities that 
could not have taken root in paganism. The benevolent societies, 
Dorcas societies, and other institutions that exist among many of 
our churches in this century, are worthy imitations of those primi- 
tive examples. 

Those members of our churches who are in a state of poverty call 
for special kindness. Is it right, or at any rate is it Christian, to 
suffer them to be dependent on any public provision? The Quakers 
and the Jews support their own poor. Our Baptist forefathers, in 
the reign of Charles II, presented a Confession of Faith to the king, 
in which they thus speak on this subject: ‘That the poor saints be- 
longing to the Church of Christ are to be sufficiently provided for by 
the churches, that they neither want food or raiment, and this by a 
free and voluntary contribution (and not of necessity, or by the con- 
straint or power of the magistrate), (2 Cor. ix. 7, 1 Cor. viii. 11, 12), 
and this through the free and voluntary help of the deacons (called 
overseers of the poor), being faithful men, chosen by the church, and 
ordained by prayer and laying on of hands to that work (Acts vi. 
1-6), so that there is no need in the Church of Christ of a magiste- 
rial compulsion iu this case, as there is among others, who, being con- 
stituted in a fleshly and generational way, are necessitated to make 
use of a carnal sword to compel even a small, mean, and short main- 
tenance for their poor.”’ But if any church should be absolutely 
unable to render such assistance as may prevent recurrence to the 
public fund, Christian tenderness may still suggest and supply many 
alleviations of the sufferings of the poor brother or sister. 

VI. Private meetings of the members of the church, for devotional 
and other Christian purposes, should be encouraged. 

We are not confined. to the public means of grace. LEdification 
should be sought in every possible way, and the fullest provision 
made for the maintenance and increase of piety. In ancient times 
“they that feared the Lord spake often one to another” (Mal. iii. 16). 
In the country districts, particularly, where the population is thin, 
and pastoral ministrations unfrequent, religion is in danger of dying 
out, or sinking into cold dulness, unless the brethren give watchful 
heed to one another, and establish social meetings for prayer and con- 
ference, whereby the flickering flame may be preserved from extinc- 
tion. - Such meetings may also furnish scope for the exercise of gifts 
which have been hitherto latent, and give opportunity to brethren to 


1“ Confessions of Faith,” etc. (Hanserd Knollys Society), pp. 115,116. London, 1854. 
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offer words of exhortation, who may hereafter become useful and 
honored servants of Christ, as public laborers in the churches. The 
freedom which exists among Baptists is favorable to these efforts. 
We do not “quench the spirit,” or “despise prophesyings” (1 Thess, 
v. 19, 20). We desire that “as every man hath received the gift,” 
even so he should “ minister the same . . . as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God” (1 Peter iv.10). In some religious com- 
munities, such meetings as have been referred to are sternly discoun- 
tenanced. Even the good Richard Cecil interfered to prevent them, 
unless he himself or his curate could attend and preside ;' and in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church the clergymen themselves were at 
one time forbidden to be present on such occasions? We are 
not bound by such fetters, nor do we wish to bind others. We ad- 
mire the largeness of heart which dwelt in Moses, when he said, 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them” (Numb. xi, 29). If the people 
often get together by twos and threes, and thus edify one another, 
they will repair to the public services of the church with greater 
regularity and earnestness, and “ walk in the fear of the Lord, and 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost (Acts ix. 31). 

VII. Special appropriation of work to Christian females is not only 
proper in itself, but harmonizes with the history and teachings of the 
New Testament. 

Although women are not allowed to occupy the place of public 
teachers in the church, they may help the cause in many other ways, 
and their services are sometimes imperatively required where the in- 
terference or even the presence of men would be improper. Lydia’s 
house at Philippi afforded accommodation to the church at its meet- 
ings (Acts xvi. 40), and in the same city there were other women 
who “labored” with Paul ‘‘in the gospel” (Philippians iv. 3). Phebe, 
the deaconess of Cenchrea, had been ‘‘a succorer of many,” and of 
the apostle himself (Romans xvi. 2). Priscilla united with Aquila, 
her husband, in receiving into their house a church in Rome (Romans 
xvi. 5). Mary, Triphena, and Tryphosa “labored in the Lord,” and 
Persis “labored much” (Romans xvi. 6,12): All these were resi- 
dents in the same city. The women said to have been the “ wives” 
of the deacons, in 1 Timothy iii. 11 (“the women”—Alford’s revised 
version), seem to have been deaconesses, who, as well as the “ widows” 
mentioned in the same epistle (chapter v.), were employed in various 
services, such as baptisms, attendance on the sick, etc. All this still 

1 Cecil’s Works. Vol. III, pp. 225, 226. London: 1816. 


2 Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. Vol. II,p.217. Amer. Edition (Harper's), 1851. 
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takes place in many of our churches; but there is yet room for im- 
provement. The pastors may find it extremely advantageous to the 
interests of the cause to adopt systematic plans for the employment 
of the sisters, and to be in communication with them from time to 
time, for the purpose of receiving reports of progress, and such in- 
formation as may serve to guide or modify their own movements. 
In the church of Christ, no talent or opportunity should be unim- 
proved. Our heavenly Master would not suffer the crumbs to be 
wasted. “Gather up the fragments that remain,” he said, “ that 
nothing be lost” (John vi. 12). The lesson is obvious. 

VIII. Indoctrination in Christian truth, and the promotion of 
general knowledge, are important elements of success. 

There has sprung up of late years a dislike of doctrinal teaching, 
which has been stigmatized as “dry,” “hard,” “stiff,” and I know 
not what besides. Too many hearers prefer declamation to instruc- 
tion, and mere frothy talk to “sound speech” (Titus ii. 8). But what 
are “the doctrines,” as they are technically called? Are they not 
the facts of Christianity, considered in connection with their meaning 
and design,—God’s own account of the principles of his government, 
the purposes of his love and righteousness? Do they not comprise 
the several branches of the “great salvation”? And is it not of the 
highest importance that members of churches, more especially if they 
are to be employed in anything like missionary work, should know 
“the certainty of the things wherein they have been instructed ” 
(Luke i. 4)? Ought they not to be so taught as to be able to “ give 
an answer to every man that asketh them a reason of the hope that 
is in them” (1 Peter iii. 15), and to be free from the danger of being 
“carried about by divers and strange doctrines” (Hebrews xiii. 9),— 
as is the fate of many in these days, who are exposed to the influence 
of the “sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive (Ephesians iv. 14)? And can that course of indoc- 
trination be commenced too early in the church member’s life ? 

Alongside of this may be placed the desirableness of taking a right 
stand in regard to general “knowledge. No religious body can afford 
to be ignorant. We must advance with the times, or we shall fail to 
influence the people. Those pastors act wisely who take care to in- 
form themselves accurately and fully on historical, literary, and scien- 
tific topics, and who encourage a taste for reading and inquiry in their 
congregations. Occasional lectures on such subjects as have been 
noted may be useful in strengthening and increasing ministerial in- 
fluence; and the establishment of congregational libraries would 
doubtless have a happy effect. In training the young to think, and 
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to think correctly, the Christian pastor is performing a work 
which will prove an invaluable auxiliary to his peculiar and holy 
vocation. 

IX. In arranging the work of the church, care should be taken to 
cover the whole ground. 

This will be accomplished if all the members are suitably employed, 
because the variety of talents existing among them will find fit scope 
for exercise, and thus the entire field of labor will be occupied. But 
it will, perhaps, be necessary to take firm ground in opposition to 
favoritism. The work must be apportioned, not altogether according 
to the preferences of the laborers, though due consideration may be 
given to them, but according to the wants of the district and the 
diversified characters of those with whom we have to deal. There 
may be irksome tasks, which many would willingly shun, and difficult 
positions, which few will have the ambition to hold. Some dexterity 
will be needed,—like the ancient gift of “discerning of spirits,” or 
what would be termed in modern siyle, “ knowledge of character,’”— 
enabling the pastor to exert the right kind of influence, so as to urge 
one brother, restrain another, guide and control all, and secure the 
complete occupation of the ground by the right agents. We are too 
apt to take selfish and hasty views, and to desire to carve out our 
own work. But God will have his way. Paul and Silas were bent 
on preaching the word in the province of Asia, but were “ forbidden 
of the Holy Ghost.” They then “essayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the Spirit of Jesus [so the true text runs] suffered them not.” They 
had not thought of Europe, and if they had, would have hesitated, 
perhaps, to go there, to encounter untried difficulties and perils. But 
when the Lord sent a vision, and the “man of Macedonia” uttered 
his piercing cry, they “assuredly gathered that the Lord had called 
them to preach the gospel” in that land, and they started “ imme- 
diately” (Acts xvi. 6-10). Europe was in the Saviour’s- plan, and 
when that was understood all objections vanished, and they were 
“not disobedient to the heavenly vision;” nor did they repent of the 
step they had taken, although it led them to the “inner prison,” 
where their feet were made fast in the stocks. 

Perhaps the general establishment of adult Bible classes among 
the members of our churches would have a favorable tendency in 
this matter. Sound and comprehensive views of the Lord’s will, re- 
sulting from careful examination of his word, and connected with 
devout recognition of his claims, will prepare Christians for duty, 
whatever amount of self-denial or sacrifice may be involved. 

X. The whole scheme of operation which has been now suggested 
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should be brought before the church at its meetings, and frequently 
explained, advocated, and urged in the pulpit. 

Our church meetings, or conferences, are not always so interesting 
as they should be. More variety seems to be wanted. Would it not 
be secured, and at great gain to the churches, by the admixture of 
truly religious business with the details of religious feeling? Would 
not the members be as much edified, if part of the time was spent 
in receiving reports of the progress of Christian work, and devising 
additional means of usefulness, as in listening to descriptions of 
Christian experience, reproduced from month to month, and some- 
times with wearisome sameness? The origination and management 
of Christian labor by the church would seem to be a very appropriate 
occupation of the church’s time at its regular meetings, and the 
influence would be salutary. y 

The structure of the apostolic epistles may also be noticed. Truth 
and holiness go hand in hand in them. Sublime announcements rela- 
tive to the redeeming work and present glory of the Saviour are 
interwoven with exhortations to duty of every kind, personal, domes- 
tic, and social, and Christians are shown how to “walk and to please 
God,” and, while they conduct themselves as “strangers and sojourn- 
ers,” to make it evident that “‘ godliness is profitable unto all things” 
(1 Thessalonians iv. 1; 1 Peter ii. 11; 1 Timothy iv. 8). The ex- 
ample of the apostles may be followed in pulpit exercises with great 
benefit to the hearers. The state of religion in our respective districts, 
in the country generally, and in the world, being frequently introduced 
in public discourses, and the obligations thence arising being enforced 
on the congregations, it may be hoped that the people of God “will 
grow up into Christ in all things,” and become “strong to labor.” 

In the preceding observations an attempt has been made to set 
forth the nature and importance of “church development.” Some 
considerations may now be adduced, with a view still further to 
illustrate the subject, and to commend it to serious regard. 

1. We may be instructed by the efforts of others. 

Dr. Bunting’s answer to a person who asked him for a reason of 
the success of the Methodists, has been often quoted: “We are all at 
it, and always at it.” If that could be affirmed of every Christian 
church, there would be a universal and permanent revival. The 
adoption of something like the class system by the Baptist mission- 
aries in Jamaica was an expedient resorted to by them in consequence 
of the large size of their churches, and it was found to answer re- 
markably well. The success of the church at Hamburg, under 
the pastorate of Mr. Oncken, may be traced to the activity of its 
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members, by whose visits to the houses of the inhabitants on Lord’s 
Day afternoon, distributing tracts, and freely conversing on religious 
subjects, attention was excited, which led to attendance at the place 
of worship, where souls were converted. Such a church could not fail 
to be deeply imbued with a missionary spirit. The religious destitu- 
tion of other places was considered, and efforts made to meet it; as 
the blessings of God rested on those efforts, and churches were formed, 
they in their turn compassionated ‘the regions beyond” them ;. and 
we now see the fruits, in one hundred churches, two hundred and 
fifty ministers and colporteurs, twelve hundred and forty-five stations 
and out-stations, and nearly eighteen thousand church members. 
All this has been accomplished within the last thirty-five years! 

Other facts of a similar kind might be adduced. It is as true in 
things spiritual as in things temporal, that “in all labor there is 
profit” (Proverbs xiv. 23),—that “the thoughts [or “‘purposes”] of 
the diligent tend only to plenteousness” (Proverbs xxi. 5),—and that 
“the liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself” (Proverbs xi. 25). 

2. Difficulties and objections should not be ailowed to interfere 
with the prosecution of Christian work. 

They will always exist. The sluggishness and selfishness of human 
nature will stand in the way of improvement, and can be effectually 
overcome only by the grace of God. In endeavoring to bring into 
practical operation the principles and plans which have been advo- 
cated in this paper, pastors may encounter opposition, direct or indi- 
rect, threatening them with defeat. Some will allege their own 
unfitness for the duties to which they are called. Others will plead 
the paramount claims of their families, or the necessity of close 
attention to their worldly concerns. In towns, the impossibility of 
carrying out the purposes of benevolence and zeal will be argued, be- 
cause the population is so dense, and the objects of regard so many ; 
in the country, because they are so few, and at such distances from 
each other. In some cases, the proposals and exhortations of the pas- 
tor will be met by a cold indifference which will greatly dishearten 
him. He may even be told that he is paid for preaching, and that 
he is expected to do all the work of the church. 

How is all this to be met? Not in a yielding, passive spirit. The 
servants of God will not surrender. They will exert themselves to the 
utmost, in the use of scriptural means, so that the devil may neither 
prevent the cultivation of the field, nor sow tares init. They will 
deal with the churches tenderly, patiently, and lovingly,—aiming to 
remove obstacles without giving needless offence, and to educate 
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the brethren and sisters for usefulness. Fully admitting their own 
obligations, they will remind the people that the Lord Jesus requires 
them also to take a large share of the labor by which the world is to 
be subdued to him. If the minister is to “ feed the church of God,” 
it is that the church may be strengthened by the food, and prepared 
for work. The apostolic epistles are addressed to the people. It 
is for them to “edify one another” (1 Thessalonians v. 11), to 
enforce necessary discipline, and to take active measures for conduct- 
ing the aggression of the church upon the world which “lieth in 
wickedness” (1 John v.19). The pastors instruct, advise, exhort, 
and exercise general control; but the people must be the workers. 
It can scarcely be needful to observe, that the Christian minister 
who rightly understands his duty, will not be seduced into a disre 
gard for the codperation of the church by extreme views of his own 
power and authority. When a church is in a healthy state, and 
mutual confidence exists between pastor and people, there will be no 
clashing, no conflict. The members of the church will cheerfully 
submit themselves to him who “has the rule over them” (Hebrews 
xiii. /), and will give him their hearty assistance in fulfilling the 
designs of the spiritual administration. He, for his part, will gladly 
receive their help, and superintend their labors, not in the spirit of 
priesthood, which is altogether alien to Baptist views and feelings, 
because it is wholly unsanctioned by the New Testament, but as one 
who has “ obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful” (1 Corinthians 
vii. 25), and who, while he “takes care of the church of @od” 
(1 Timothy iii. 5), expects that they will be prompt to discharge 
the duties imposed upon them by the Saviour. Admirably is this 
combination maintained in the writings of the apostles. ‘“ Now we 
exhort you, brethren,” says Paul, “‘ warn them that are unruly, com- 
fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men” 
(1 Thessalonians v. 14); “ withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly ” (2 Thessalonians iii. 6); “see that none 
render evil for evil unto any man, but ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves, and to all men” (1 Thessalonians v. 15). 
“The elders which are among you,’—these are the words of Peter,— 
“T exhort, who am also anelder. . . . Feed the flock of God 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock” (1 Peter v. 1-3.) 
Wheret hese principles actuate the parties, there will be no priestcraft 
on the one hand,—and on the other, no insolence of democracy. 
3. Church development cannot be attained and rendered lasting, 
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without a large measure of divine influence, which we are encour- 
aged to expect in answer to prayer. 

The state of the churches greatly varies. Some are increasing ; 
others are stationary; and here and there we see symptoms of decay. 
Religious activity, such as has been pleaded for in this paper, is com- 
paratively rare. It must be confessed, too, that in general we are 
far below the heavenly standard, not merely with regard to action, 
but also with regard to personal piety, which is the source and sup- 
port of true Christian action. This is no new thing. It is the con- 
tinuation of a diseased state, which first made its appearance in 
apostolic times. Of the seven churches on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, to which the Lord himself sent letters, only ‘two (those at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia) were worthy of unqualified approval ; all 
the others were faulty and disordered in various respects, and re- 
ceived reproof accordingly, mingled with severe threatenings. 

He who “walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks ” 
(Revelation ii. 1) doubtless beholds everywhere sad manifestations of 
sloth and dulness and carnality. We may think well of each other, 
and be flattered by our brethren, while he is saying to each of us, “I 
have a few things against thee.” It is not enough that we abide by 
denominational “ articles,” or “declarations of faith and practice.” 
It is not enough that we have obtained religion in an orthodox way. 
It is not enough that we are respected in the world, and that there 
is nothing against us in the church records. Are we and the people 
“working the work of the Lord”? Have we a lively experience of 
the “ work of faith, the labor of love, and the patience of hope” (1 Thes- 
salonians i. 3)? Are we aiming to be, in the scriptural sense, first- 
class pastors and first-class churches? There is a connection 
between them. The first will commonly produce the second. The 
fire in the pulpit wil thaw the ice in the pew. Action and reaction 
will be equal. ‘ 

What is needful, in order to realize so desirable a result? It is 
necessary that pastors and people should seek to be saturated with 
the love of the Lord Jesus “shed abroad” in their hearts by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. It is necessary that they should believe 
God’s promises, and pray for their fulfilment in accordance with the 
inspired direction, enjoining those who “‘ make mention of the Lord” 
to “give him no rest till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth” (Isaiah lxii. 6, 7). 

What a revolution would follow a general outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit! How different would ministers and churches quickly appear! 
Instead of formality, there would be fervor; instead of cold belief, 
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living faith ; instead of dry politeness, love; instead of death-like 
sleep, the earnestness of men whom “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” constrains to live “not unto themselves, but unto him who 
died for them and rose again” (2 Corinthians v. 15). 


We must be possessed [said the Rev. R. W. Dale, the Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, at its last Autumnal Session] 
with that strong and vehement love for man which made Christ endure 
the cross, ‘ despising the shame,” “for the joy that was set before him” 
of rescuing them from the pain of eternal death. To create this law is 
powerless,—it is a supernatural gift. We may be stung and tortured 
into activity by conscience, but the “mind that was in Christ” must 
come from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

If that inspiration were granted, the clerk at the desk, the carpenter at 
the bench, the smith at the forge, the bricklayer on the scaffold, the col- 
lier in the mine, the sailor in the ship, the laborer in the harvest-field, 
the girl in the mill, would find their true work lying about them. 
Christian women, living in dreary courts, would become the evangelists 
of their neighbors. Women of fortune, without entering a “ Sisterhood,” 
would become the nurses of the sick, the comforters of the sorrowful, the 
friends of the lonely and desolate, and would be incessantly winning 
their hearts for Christ. The sons of the wealthy would begin to ask their 
fathers for the “‘ portion of goods” that fell to them, and would gather 
all together, and take their journey into far countries, not to waste their 
substance in riotous living, but to give courage and aid to churches in 
France and Italy, which are struggling hard to keep the light of God 
burning brightly amidst the dense darkness of Romish ignorance and 
error, or would become the allies and the friends of missionaries in India 
and China, and would share the glory of founding new churches among 
the heathen. Physicians, when their reputation was established and 
their fortune made, would cease to use their science and skill to increase 
their wealth, and would do the same work among the destitute of our 
own cities that Lockhart and Hobson and Lowe have been doing in the 
cities of the far East. Christian merchants, manufacturers, and trades- 
men, would sooner leave their businesses to their children, and would 
find for their leisure the noblest employment; would render sustentation 

‘funds almost unnecessary, by scattering themselves among the pleasant 
country villages of England, and entering the fellowship of churches 
which their wealth would rescue from all pecuniary difficulties; and 
they themselves, in unostentatious and informal ways, would Chris- 
tianize solitary farm-houses and secluded. cottages, which can never be 
reached by any organized agency which it is in our power to sustain.. 
For years we and our churches have been maintaining a large and costly 
machinery for the conversion of the world; is it not time. for us to 
attempt to convert the world ourselves? Why should not every member 
in every church throughout the country resolve, with God’s help, to pre- 
vail upon a friend, a neighbor, a brother, a sister, to trust in Christ for 
the forgiveness of sin, and for eternal salvation, before twelve months 
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are over? If the resolve were made, I believe in my heart that it would 
be accomplished, and the result would be, that before the year had gone 
by, and we met again in this autumnal assembly, every Congregational 
church in England and Wales would have created another living church 
as strong as itself,—a true temple of God, imperishable as the divine 
throne, and destined to be the home of the divine glory forever. To do 
this, the very dream of which thrills the heart with unutterable bliss, 
we need, not boundless wealth, not heroic self-sacrifice, not an impossible 
perfeftion in the organization of the strength of our churches, but only 
that which God is eager to grant, and which may be had for the asking, 
—the baptism of the Holy Ghost. We believe this. Why do we not 
invoke it? Inspiration in our preaching, inspiration in our worship, 
inspiration in our work,—without these, we are powerless; if we had 
them, the whole world would soon be at the feet of Christ. 


“God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to shine 
upon us; that thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations” (Psalm Ixvii. 1, 2). And let all the people say, 
Amen ! 

J. M. Cramp. 


Wo.LFVILLE, Nova Scotia. 




















THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 


A PRIESTHOOD, in any age, or any nation, is significant of the 
divine placability. It carries with it most obviously the decla- 
ration that God is propitious; that he is willing to communicate with 
men, and that he will regard the voice of their supplications. 

Even heathen priesthoods were thus far significant. They may 
have been only fragmentary wrecks of institutions that once had a 
diviner origin, surviving thus the corrupting perversions of many 
ages; or, they may have sprung naturally from a universally felt 
want of that religious nature which is common to man, and which 
always seeks, under all the various conditions under which it may 
exist, an appropriate expression. The form has varied so as often to 
become incoherent, sometimes scarcely intelligible, sometimes even 
contradictory; but yet, it has never failed to express man’s need of 
God, and God’s presumed willingness to communicate with and bless 
mankind. 

In this way heathen priesthoods were really hints and suggestions 
of a truer priesthood, inspiring in thoughtful minds hopes of an 
answer to the all-important question, “How shall man be just with 
God?” Yes, they were more in their significance than this. The 
sanctity that was thrown around the order, and the awe with which 
its ministries were regarded, were standing testimonies of man’s 
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estrangement from God, and that he possesses no power of self-resto- 
ration,—that he is not at one with his Maker, and has no independent 
right to approach unto him. 

If such meaning is to be found in heathen symbol, how much more 
intense and how much larger the measure of meaning in divinely 
instituted type! How much more full and clear the expression in 
the God-appointed priesthood of ancient Israel! Here men were not 
guided by uncertain experiment. No longer did they walk a dark- 
ened way by the lead of untutored and incongruous guesses. They 
stood face to face with divine realities. Here was the true symbol 
of the divine complacency,—the manifest token of possible propitia- 
tion. “The Desire of all nations” would surely be realized in the 
“Hope of Israel.” : 

But one will not fail to notice, even here, that the appointments of 
the ancient theocracy were made to represent conceptions which they 
could not realize. The sanctuary was a worldly sanctuary. The 
sacrifices were material sacrifices. The holy place was made with 
hands, and was only a figure of the true. And the high priest, who 
entered once a year, made a local approach to a material mercy-seat, 
whereon was a visible, and therefore material, manifestation of .the 
divine presence. Indeed, the whole was symbolical. 

“ Hieroglyphics,” says Lord Bacon, “come before letters, and 
parables before arguments.” The old dispensation was God’s great 
parable to man. The theocracy was graven all over with divine 
hieroglyphics. The priesthood of Israel was but a symbol of the 
true. But that symbol was a type, and the type was a prophecy. 

Manifestly all the ideas that could be represented, all the truths 
which could be expressed by any priesthood, were embodied more 
fully and expressed with greater clearness in the divine model. If, 
then, we can obtain the true interpretation of this divine model, the 
meaning that is evolved must be good for all times and all places, a 
lesson for the race. Does there exist the Rosetta stone by which we 
can read this hieroglyphic? What is the true interpretation of the 
ancient symbol? If this symbol was a type, what is the antitype? 
As a prophecy, to what advent in the history of the world did its 
index point? Whither was the codrdinate providence tending? 

A Christian faith cannot mistake as to the proper answer to these 
inquiries. All the types of the old dispensation point unmistakably 
to Christ. Prophecy and providence both converge to a single point. 
In him we behold the spiritual reality that corresponds most per- 
fectly, in every respect, to the ancient symbol. Christ is at once the 


Altar, the Offering, and the Priest; the Holy of Holies, the Ark of 
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Testimony, the Mercy Seat, and the true Shechinah. He is the 
Great High Priest who has passed into the heavens, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us. In him are fulfilled to the very letter 
the two essential functions of a real priesthood, namely, sacrifice and 
mediation. 

The priesthood of the true believer follows by natural inference 
from that of Christ. Believers are represented as holding such in- 
effable union with him as amounts to spiritual identity. A union so 
close that all the tenderest relations and dearest social fellowships of 
earth united cannot fully represent it. Such that a new set of terms 
and phrases needed to be coined for its appropriate expression. He 
is the manna come down from heaven to be their food. He is the 
living fountain at which they quench their thirst. They are begotten 
again unto a lively hope through his resurrection. Christ is formed 
within them the hope of glory. He is their life. He lives in them, 
and they live in him. Their lives take their whole development and 
significance from him. They grow up into him in all things, and are 
complete in him. 

Not only is this so of the individuals respectively; it is so, and 
even more emphatically, of the spiritual society which they consti- 
tute. When their united Christian life reaches its maturity, it is 
developed unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. The life of Christ is thus lived over again in the 
lives of his followers. And so there is kept up, during all the post- 
redemptive ages of human history, a sort of continuous incarnation 
of Jesus. 

So far as any one is a real Christian, he is living a Christly life. 
Animated by his spirit, taking on his character, and entering into 
his work. It follows that all the interest and significance of Christ’s 
position and work enter, naturally, in measure and proportion, into 
the position and work of the true believer. And so, too, of the 
whole society of his followers. They are priests by virtue of their 
union with him, entering into his work, bearing witness to the same 
truth of which he came to bear witness, and even carrying on the 
sacrifice of Christ in a continuous history; suffering with him that 
they may also be glorified together. 

Another thing to be observed in passing is, that this Christian 
priesthood establishes no exclusive order to which men are elected by 
their own assumptions or the suffrages of their dependants. It is as 
widely extended as the whole Christian fraternity. Every true be- 
liever is a priest by virtue of his election of God, and his union 
with and redemption by Christ. The apostle was addressing no 
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ecclesiastical caste, no class of political or episcopal functionaries 
when he said, “ Ye are a royal priesthood,” but, as distinctly stated 
in the superscription of his epistle, ‘The strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Gallatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia: elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
Castes, monopolies, hierarchies, in the Christian church are infrac- 
tions of the Christian order, imposing the weight of an outworn sym- 
bolism upon the’ true vitalities of the gospel,—remnants rent from 
the shroud of the dead past to wrap the limbs of the living present. 
Their pomp, and glory, and fictitious honors are obstacles that must 
be borne down, and swept away in the progress and final triumph of 
the gospel. The whole society of believers is the true Christian priest- 
hood. He who loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
has thereby made us kings and priests unto God and his Father. 

It was quite natural for Peter to fall into Jewish forms of expres- 
sion, when speaking of matters pertaining to the Christian dispensa- 
tion. So strong had been the effect of early training, so great the 
power of former association and habit, so was the whole structure of 
his thought and feeling, his life and experience, permeated and con- 
trolled by Jewish ideas, that he could not now lay aside a language 
that had become endeared to him by all the tenderest and holiest asso- 
ciations of his life. And, truly, there was no need. For never was 
there a language invented so forcibly expressive of great spiritual 
truths a3 the language of Jewish type. Both Peter and Paul, there- 
fore, deliberately set themselves to bring over this language into 
Christian phraseology, by tracing the analogy between the ancient 
symbol and its Christian and spiritual counterpart, and thus to shape 
for the Christian thought and consciousness figures of speech and 
forms of expression filled even to repletion with a richness of spiritual 
significance, of which patriarchs and prophets had never dreamed, and 
which the symbol itself could only faintly preintimate and dimly 
foreshadow. 

It need not surprise us, then, that we find Peter using almost the 
precise words of the promise that greeted the hosts of ancient Israel, 
when the twelve tribes stood expectant before the burning mount. 
If they would obey the voice of God, and walk in his ways, they 
were told, they should be a kingdom of priests, a holy nation. The 
apostle, addressing the “strangers scattered abroad,” who had 
already begun to obey the voice of God and walk in the way of 
obedience, shapes the language of the promise into that of a present 
fulfilment, and declares, “Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
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priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show forth 
the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light.” 

Following the exposition thus far given, it remains to consider the 
position of this priesthood, in its relations to the world and the 
responsibilities thence resulting. 

Recurring again to ancient type, we find the priesthood sanctified 
and set apart to special religious service. The high priest to that 
belonging to the holy place, the others to the service of the taberna- 
cle; and their position, with reference to the people may be inferred 
from the following language: “‘ And Moses took the tabernacle, and 
pitched it without the camp, afar off from the camp, and called it the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation. And it came to pass that every one 
that sought the Lord, went out unto the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion which was without the camp.” 

Plainly then there was no knowledge of the Lord, no revelation of 
his will, except what came through the priests; and no successful 
seeking his face and favor, except through their intervention; no 
worship permitted, or even possible, except in conjunction with their 
services. An event illustrative of the priestly position, occurred 
before the appointment of the priesthood as a distinct class, and while 
the leader of Israel officiated in the three-fold capacity of prophet, 
priest, and king, so that we behold him here exercising the fulness of 
the priestly function, and occupying the whole position which they 
occupied in subsequent times. Let us endeavor rightly to conceive 
the situation. 

The camp of Israel is pitched in the wilderness. The people cannot 
move on in their journey securely, except by divine direction. For 
that diretion they wait, in anxious suspense. Far away from them, 
in the distance, is the Tabernacle of Testimony, the source from 
which all divine manifestations must proceed. In the farther end of 
of that tabernacle was the holy place, its awful mystery wrapt in 
inviolable secrecy, and shielded from the vulgar gaze by an impene- 
trable vail. The people were counselled that they might not approach 
this divine repository, lest offended holiness break forth upon them, 
and they die. A wide and impassable interval was therefore placed 
between them and their God. And yet a vital connection between 
them and him, through which they might receive a knowledge of the 
divine will, was an absolute necessity in the nature of the case. They 
could not take the first step of rational progress without it. And 
they must wait there till some one, chosen of God, is authorized to 
pass over this interval. 
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At length, their leader passes out of the camp. As he pro- 
ceeds beyond the limits, the eyes of the thousands of Israel 
watch him with anxious interest and fondest hope. The hearts of 
the people go with him as he goes. He passes the tabernacle door, 
and disappears from their sight, while the cloud of the divine pres- 
ence comes over, and closes up the passage, and shuts himin. At 
this moment the interest has risen to a height and intensity unspeak- 
ably sublime. Awed and humbled and inspired, the people in rev- 
erent attitude bow themselves and worship, every man in his tent 
door ; while Moses, on their behalf, talks face to face with the God of 
Israel. Returning to the people, at length, when his mission is 
accomplished, he communicates to them the divine will, and instructs 
them in the service and worship of the God of their fathers. 

Precisely the position which Moses occupied on this occasion, and 
the office he performed, was the position the Priesthood were subse- 
quently appointed to occupy, and the office they were chosen to per- 
form. That position then was intermediate between God and the 
people, and they were divinely appointed to occupy this position for 
the purpose of holding the people in vital and beneficent connection 
with the divine presence, as manifested in symbol on the mercy seat, 
within the holy of holies. It was their special mission therefore to 
make known to the people the will of God. They were his witnesses. 

The analogy in Christ’s position and work is very obvious. “To 
this end” said he “was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I migkt bear witness to the truth.” And, again “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” He has entered into the 
holy places made without hands, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us. Thus in the person of our Great High Priest is found 
the vital connection between earth and heaven, and man the sinful 
is bound to the throne of God the sinless. 

The position and office of the Christian priesthood in its relation 
to the world, is equally obvious. The disciples of Christ hold a po- 
sition intermediate between the throne of a redeeming God, and a 
race involved in guilt and condemnation, and separated from him by 
a wide interval of alienation and estrangement. By a Christian 
faith they are brought into vital connection with a throne of grace 
and into fellowship with God; while, by their warm humanities, 
their tender sympathies, and social affinities, they are bound by as 
vital a connection with their fellow men. And thus, both divinely 
and humanely related, they hold in themselves the living bond that 
keeps the world from drifting away from God into outer darkness, 
into utter and irrecoverable ruin. Holding the oracles of God in 
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their possession, and knowing them by the deeper intuitions of per- 
sonal experience, they have it as their special charge to communicate 
them to others, to hold forth the word of life, to make known the di- 
vine will, to witness for God. 

The Christian priesthood is, therefore, we see, an essentially mis- 
sionary order. The early disciples accepted their position joyfully, 
and nobly did they perform their work. The church at Jerusalem, 
separated into individuals having no visible connection, rent asunder 
and scattered abroad by the persecution that arose upon the death 
of Stephen, went everywhere preaching the word, and glorious were 
the results of their testimony. And the disciple of to-day is called 
with as‘holy a calling to a similar position and a kindred work. It 
is his special mission to hold forth the testimony of Jesus, with per- 
petual iteration and re-iteration. 

It must also be observed that the thread of connection which he 
holds between the world and the world’s Redeemer and Judge, is a 
vital connection. It runs through his heart. It is instinct with life. 
So, too, must the testimony of Jesus be a living testimony. It must 
be something more than the cold literalities of historical fact,— 
something more than a dry logical or theological statement,—some- 
thing more than the formal word practice of religious cant. The 
word of God must be realized as a living word. And then, and then 
only, will it come not in word only, but in power. The testimony 
that is wanted for the salvation of the world is a living testimony. 

There are two spiritual elements, the divine and the human, that 
meet and blend in the living word, even as they did in the incarnate 
word. The spirit which animates the believer, as well as the testi- 
mony he is to bear, must have its sources within the vail; and must be 
caught, as a congenial inspiration, from communing face to face with 
the Adorable Presence from off the mercy seat. And, then, on the 
other hand, the testimony of Jesus is to be borne in the spirit of kind- 
liness and charity, of sympathy and helpfulness, down into the midst 
of the world’s sin and unbelief, its darkness and its misery. Let the 
heart, while it beats in sympathy with the world’s wants and woes, 
also beat responsive to the heart of Immanuel. Thus may we rightly 
fulfil our priestly vocation, and show forth the praises of him who 
hath called us out of darkness into his marvelous light. 


8. W. CuLver. 


LowVILLE, N. Y. 




















EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon: before it shall ye encamp by the sea.”— 
Exopvs xiv. 2. 


HERE are two puzzling questions that have long baffled the inge- 
nuity of critical students of Exodus: 

First. Why did not the Israelites pursue the regular and well-known 
route to Palestine; why did they turn southward, and entangle them- 
selves in a position so perilous that Omnipotence must interpose to 
extricate them? 

Second. Why was Egypt called 0!7¥9 (Mizraim) by the Jews,—a name 
nowhere occurring in the hieroglyphics, and utterly unknown among 
the Egyptians themselves; a name whose origin has, till lately, remained 
a mystery? 

Modern research has recently furnished the answer to both these 
questions, an answer guessed at indeed, but never adequately supported 
before. 

It is manifest that the Israelites must have had some strong reason 
for staying their eastward march along the solid isthmus, and turning 
southward, when they must have known they would thus place the sea 
across their pathway. It cannot be that God sought an opportunity for 
another miracle,—the solution that the literal word most readily sug- 
gests,—for surely his power had been already sufficiently displayed. 
Only some extremely formidable obstacle, or absolutely insurmountable 
barrier, across their way could justify so dangerous a deflection from 
their obvious road. 

We propose to show that such an obstacle existed, that Egypt was de- 
fended on the east by a frontier wall, bristling with fortifications, and 
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amply manned. It is extremely probable, a priori, that the eastern en- 
trance to Egypt, which nature had so conveniently narrowed, would be 
strongly fortified. A highly civilized nation must have been early 
awakened to the necessity of closing this gate of Suez securely against 
the hordes of nomads, who would else have been stimulated to ceaseless 
inroads by the tempting lure of great riches recklessly exposed. This 
‘conclusion from a priort grounds is strengthened by the testimony of 
Diodorus Siculus, who tells us that “Sesostris built a wall of fifteen 
stadia in length, directly through the desert, connecting Pelusium and 
Heliopolis, and defending the eastern side of Egypt, the side toward 
Syria and Arabia.” This account is confirmed by the recent reading of 
a hieratic papyrus, which tells us that the Pharaohs of the old kingdom 
erected a wall to keep back the Sati, or nations of Asia in general, 
This wall can only be sought at the eastern entrance of Egypt, as there 
alone the Asiatics threatened invasion. Then, too, the further details 
of the papyrus show that the wall could have been nowhere but across 
the Isthmus. It narrates the journey of a certain Egyptian, Sineh by 
name, who, first in a ship and then on foot, reaches the wall, near which 
he almost perishes of thirst, but finding succor pushes on, in obedience 
to the royal order, as far as Atim (Idumea), which lay south of the Dead 
sea. Near the wall, too, lies the village Abet, which means Orient. In 
the papyri a “‘south wall” is often spoken of as near Memphis, and, on 


the other hand, we frequently meet the expression, ‘‘the northern line © 


of fortifications,” which must refer to the wall of which we have been 
speaking. The central point of this fortified wall is Heroopolis, the Tar 
of the inscriptions, where it is frequently spoken of as the “ fortress of 
Tar.” This city was the grand rendezvous for the soldiers of Pharaoh 
when he meditated foreign conquests, as well as the headquarters of the 
border guard, for we read of “an expedition from Tar against the Sasu, 
or Asiatics, as far as Canaan.”’ A line of fortification from Pelusium to 
Heroopolis must have touched Migdol; accordingly we find this name 
in the hieroglyphic account as Maktal, accompanied by the image of a 
fortress and of a stream. The Hebrew word for Migdol means a tower 
or fortification. Here, then, are three links in a chain of fortifications, 
Pelusium, Migdol, Heroopolis, all joined by a wall, of which Lepsius 
has in places traced the ruins, which are still quite visible. 

Such, then, was the tremendous barrier which crossed the path of the 
fugitives, a massive wall, the skilfully engineered windings of which 
ean still be traced, strengthened at intervals by vast fortress towns, held 
by the veteran army of Egypt. Could men fresh from the lash of the 
taskmaster be expected to rush on such an array. No wonder we find 
them turning southward where the shallows of the Red Sea offered them 
some small chance of escape. In such straits they naturally preferred 
falling into the hands of God, and the sequence justified their confidence. 

The existence of this mighty line of defence casts light not only on 
the strange manouvre of the retreating host, but also on the Scripture 
name for Egypt, 0°18 (Mizraim). We have already said that this word 
is not Egyptian, but Semitic, and its most natural derivation is from a 
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root meaning to shut in, to enclose. This vast and strong wall, that so 
suddenly rose before them out of the desert wastes, must have struck 
the Arabs and Hebrews, accustomed as they were to wander freely, as 
the most remarkable characteristic of the land beyond. Meeting an 
insurmountable barrier which curbed their nomadic propensities, they 
‘called Egypt the ‘walled in land,” the shut up, the enclosed, the forti- 
fied country, 0°)$2 (Mizraim). As to the dual form of the name,that 
probably arose subsequently, when they learned that the land behind 
the wall was double, divided into upper and lower Egypt. OD. M. R. 





“ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope; because the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now: and not only they, 
but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” —Romans vii. 19-23. 


This passage forms part of a close, consecutive, progressive argument. 
It is not in the least exclamatory and interruptive. The assertion (vss. 
14-16) that Christians are God's sons, or children, led to the inferential 
assertion (vs. 17), that they are God’s heirs and Christ's fellow-heirs. 
But as Christ inherited through suffering, so, as a condition precedent 
to inheritance with him, Christians also must suffer. But a state of 
humiliation and suffering stands in real contrast, in apparent antagonism 
with the state of divine sonship. With the eighteenth verse begins the 
discussion of this real contrast and apparent antagonism. The connec- 
tion of this verse with the preceding sentence can be understood by sup- 
posing that sentence to contain a latent exhortation. The epistle is 
intensely practical, even when it seems most baldly doctrinal, and hence 
its logical deductions are personal appeals. ‘If we suffer with him in 
order that we may also be glorified with him.” And let us do so, “ for 
I reckon,” ete. And now comes the explicit statement of that great 
striking contrast which the apostle is to explain. On the one side, it is 
“the sufferings of this present time” (of Christians in this world); on 
the other, ‘‘the glory to be revealed”’ both im and to (2s) us (to be en- 
joyed by Christians in the next world). Thus the contrast is not at all 
between different persons, parties, or beings, but between two very dif- 
ferent states of the same persons, or, concretely viewed, between persons 
in one state and the same persons in another state. The state correspond- 
ent to divine sonship is one of “glory.” But glory is not revealed to us 
in this world; it is ‘to be revealed.” Hence, though Christians “are,” 
in fact, already sons (vs. 14), yet, if named from their state here, as 
contrasted with their future state, they are not sons. In this view they 
have not received sonship, but await (vs. 23) it. The state which stands 
contrasted with sonship is servitude (ddvdetac, vs. 15; Galatians iv. 1). 
Christ, in one view, was ‘‘servant;” in another, Son (Hebrews v. 8). 
Thus, in the view of our passage, the word “sons” cannot apply to 
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Christians as they are, but only as they will be. ‘“The manifestation 
[revelation] of the sons of God” is that manifestation wherein its 
objects, 2. e., Christians, become sons, according to the twenty-third verse. 
Before this “manifestation,” Christians, as under the humiliation of 
suffering (dovdeta), might have been called servants (dodAor); but instead 
of using this term the apostle selects one which, without doubt, equally 
emphasizes the difference between the Creator's glory, in which his 
sons wi/l shine, and the Christian’s earthly condition as he ‘waits 
for” that glory. Here, as elsewhere (e. g., Mark xvi. 15; Colossians i. 
15; 2 Corinthians v. 17), he leaves it to the connection to indicate the 
precise object designated by “creature” (xréots). If this word had been 
intended to designate an object not before mentioned, it would have had 
the place of emphasis in the nineteenth verse, and not come in, as now, 
under the shadow of the word before it (dzuxapedoxta). The emphasis 
is obviously and necessarily upon the “earnest expectation,’ as related 
to the prospective revelation, and this expectation arose from the condi- 
tion previously described, and was entertained by the party who was in 
that condition. That party was the “heirs of God,” and that condition 
was the humiliation of present suffering,—servitude. Why, then, should 
the apostle fear to use ‘“‘ creature” as a designation of Christians in this 
state, and in contrast with ‘‘sons,” which presented them as glorified? 
How could he anticipate any misunderstanding? When (vs. 21) he puts 
“creature” in relation toa different object, he gives the word the emphatic 
position, and joins with it the words “itself also”’ to point back directly to 
that other object (‘‘ who subjected"’). The Christian does not ‘‘ voluntarily” 
(vs. 20) take this position of ‘‘vanity,” but he is ‘“‘subjected”’ to it by his 
Lord (Gal. iv. 1), But according to his inward desire he will be freed from 
the state of a servant into that of achild (vs.21). There is to be a resurrec- 
tion, “‘the redemption of the body,” and then will be “the manifestation.” 

Aside from this great contrast between the present and the prospective 
conditions of Christians which determines the whole drift of the argu- 
ment, another subordinate contrast, between Christians before Christ and 
Christians after Christ, is introduced. All God’s heirs “until now” 
(vs. 22) have groaned as in the pains of child-birth. But “not only” 
‘until now,” not only before Christ was this true, but “we also ourselves 
who [as living since Christ] have the first-fruits of the Spirit [cf. Gala- 
tians ili. 2], we also [no less than those who came before us] are groan- 
ing’’ in the same state of servitude and eager expectancy. New, no less 
than before, ‘‘hope’’ has its place and functions. The change from the 
old to the new has indeed been great, but not final. Now, as hitherto, 
the heir awaits the glory of sonship. 

Thus we have an argument consistent with itself and with its connec- 
tions. G. D. B. F. 





“ Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made ; and it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is one.”—GALATIANS iii. 19, 20. 


This passage has occasioned unlimited perplexity. Ellicott(Com. in loco.) 
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says that to the twentieth verse nearly three hundred interpretations 
have already been given. Yet who can select from them one which 
is unobjectionable and really pertinent? Whichever is adopted gives to 
the verse an intrusive, unnatural air. Now it is antecedently certain 
that neither this verse, nor any word in it, is irrelevant to the argument. 
Paul is always clear in reasoning, and never was he more awake than in 
writing this condensed letter, Hence some, despairing to find in it any 
suitable meaning, have, against all manuscript authority, suspected its 
genuineness. Paul certainly wrote the troublesome words, and as cer- 
tainly expected his Galatian readers to understand their import and feel 
their force. Without polemic design or further reference to other expo- 
sitions, the following interpretation is submitted for reception or rejection, 
as it may deserve: 

With the eighteenth verse closes the argument which, from the inviola- 
bility of a covenant, concludes that “the inheritance,”’ or eternal life, is 
wholly and ever of promise, and not of the law which was not given till 
four hundred and thirty years after the covenant of promise. This 
naturally suggests the objection: ‘‘Why then the law”? On such a 
theory of the relation of the promise and the law, what possible need of 
the law? To the answer of this question the remainder of the two 
verses (19, 20) is given. The key-word of the answer, as its position in 
the Greek intimates, is “transgressions.”” The prize coveted and sought 
by both Judaizers and Christians is ‘‘the inheritance.” The one party 
seeks it by standing to God in the relation contemplated by the written 
law. The other party denies the consistency of this legal attitude with 
the state of heirship. Heirship implies sonship; and sonship, loving, 
filial concord. The legal attitude, as will clearly appear, is not that of 
such concord, but the very reverses of discord and antagonism. First,— 
that the very occasion for giving the law after the promise was the people’s 
“transgressions.” But transgression implies and indicates inward an- 
tagonism. Again, the law in its very structure implied the temporary 
and discordant attitude of the parties. Many, at least, of its great 
characteristic features with reference to sin wére provisional aud pro- 
phetic. The sacrifices and all ordinances pertaining to them, while 
bespeaking the antagonism to God of those for whom they were insti- 
tuted, had no inherent virtue, but pointed to the coming (emphatic) of 
him who, in coming, should bring to men the reality. The true seed, 
or Christ, did not stand in need of sacrifices, but when he should come 
in the flesh he would make the true sacrifice, and supersede those of the 
written law. Still further, the law was “ordained.” The law consists 
of “ordinances.” It thus imports the distance of the parties from each 
other, their separation, not that oneness of filiation which “inheritance” 
imports, which Christ in his own person enjoyed, and which, as “in 
Christ,” the Christian enjoys. Besides, these ordinances, while from 
God, and so revealing his mind as opposed to the state of heart which 
required them, did not come from him immediately, like the communi- 
cations of father with son, of God with Christ, but mediately through 
his “angels.” Thus was emphasized the separation and antagonism of 
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the parties. But, finally, this fact was most strikingly emphasized by 
the employment of a “mediator.” God, with his “cloud” of angels on 
the mount, showing wrath by the blackness and the thunder, the people 
below, in the terror of conscious guilt, unfit and unable to approach 
him,—a mediator is asked by the latter, is appointed by the former. 
They who could not themselves touch the mountain, or allow their 
beasts to touch it on pain of instant death, receive their law through 
Moses. ‘The mediator” in this, as in every case, is “not for one,”"— 
for those at one, for spirits in concord, for God and men in their true 
relation to each other as contemplated in “the promise.” ‘‘ But God is 
one.” He cannot deny himself. He is not divided. Hence, he cannot 
be at once, and in the same application, against and for a party. Ah, 
Galatian Christians, beware! Do you not see, as true as God is God and 
cannot have a double heart and a double face, the legal posture to which 
your seducers seduce you insures not love but wrath? Thus the argu- 
ment culminates. G. D. B. P. 





“ For it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. 
For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few» 
that is, eight souls, were saved by water.”—1 Persp iii. 17-20. 


This passage may be translated as follows: ‘“ For it is better, if the 
will of God should will that ye suffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing. 
Because Christ also suffered for sins once ; a just one for unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in flesh, but made alive in 
spirit; in which also to the spirits in prison he went and preached, they 
being disobedient, once when the long suffering of God was waiting in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing’”’ (2 @ xat tots é guiax} 
nvebpact mopevisic exipuSev, axevPjoact, mote, Ste axeFedéyatuy tod cod 
paxpoiupia év pugpavs Née), etc. By the phrase, “spirits in prison,” 
Peter means the impenitent dead or some part of them. Any attempt 
to apply this phrase to the believing dead, or to such contemporaries of 
Noah as repented after the breaking forth of the deluge, yet before their 
death, must be unavailing. Hence the preaching mentioned in this 
place was addressed to unbelievers, either in the days of Noah or after 
the death of Christ. And it will be my aim to show that it was ad- 
dressed to them in the days of Noah. But asa large majority of modern 
critics accept the other alternative, it will be proper for me to be sure of 
every step which I take, and to make the safety of it evident, if possible, 
to others. 

According to the translation which I have given, the participle 
anewdjcact,— they being disobedient,”’—is slightly parenthetic, denoting 
a subordinate action attendant on the main action, expressed by the 
verb éxjpufev,— preached,”"—and the adverb zoré,—“‘ once,"’"—modifies 
the principal verb, as well as the participle. Our task, then, is to justify 
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this view of the passage in distinction from the one which supposes that 
Christ preached to the spirits in prison after his crucifixion. And we 
propose the following considerations: 

1. Our view agrees with the context. For the apostle is urging his 
readers to Christian fidelity in the face of reproach and persecution; he 
is urging them to cast out of their hearts the fear of man, and pay their 
spiritual homage to the Lord Christ; he is calling upon them to be ready 
at all times to give a reason for their hope of salvation, and by maintain- 
ing a conscience and a right walk, by doing good to all, to confound the 
mocking infidels and fierce persecutors who encompass them about. And 
as a reason why they should thus live, he brings forward the example of 
Christ, who, for the sake of restoring men to fellowship with God, had 
suffered a cruel death in the flesh, and who had also, for the space of a 
hundred and twenty years, preached in spirit to the unbelieving contem- 
poraries of Noah, the spirits in prison who once heard the gospel while 
Noah was preparing an ark for the salvation of his family. As thus 
presented the course of thought is logical and impressive. The suffering 
of Christ in flesh, and his preaching also in spirit, were both of them in 
circumstances strikingly similar to those in which the readers addressed 
by Peter were evidently placed, and his example must, therefore, have 
been the strongest motive to fidelity on their part. The view which we 
have taken requires us, however, to admit that Christ himself may be 
said to do in spirit what he does through another moved by his spirit, 
and to feel as his own the self-denial and suffering of his servants; but 
we cannot for a moment hesitate to admit this. Indeed, when we bear 
in mind the language of Stephen, which makes persecution of the pro- 
phets to be resistance to the Holy Ghost, it is impossible not to believe 
that Christ is one with his servants, feeling their suffering as his own, 
and counting opposition to them opposition to himself. 

2. Our view agrees with the common and correct explanation of the 
relative clause “in which.” For by this explanation the pronoun 
“which” is supposed to represent the word “spirit,” here conceived of 
as bodiless. But it has been claimed of late that the word spirit signi- 
fies, in this place, the glorified body of Christ. This, however, is a mis- 
ue take. The apostle asserts that Christ was put to death in flesh, but made 
alive in spirit; that is to say, by the death of his flesh his spiritual life 
was made far richer and freer. Deprived of a bodily life, he was even 
thereby endowed with a higher and purely spiritual one; this is the 
meaning, I believe. Hence the word spirit here signifies spirit, and 
nothing more; and the relative ‘“which’’ represents this word, and no- 
thing more. And certainly it was in spirit, and according to the laws of 
his spiritual working, that Christ preached through Noah to the antedi- 
luvians. Besides, if we admit that the word spirit here means the glori- 
fied body of Christ, we are obliged, against the general opinion of those 
who believe that Christ preached in Hades, to put the date of this 
gracious ministry after his resurrection, and not while his body was in 
the tomb. 


3. Our view agrees with a reasonable interpretation of the participle 
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azetSyeact, which follows the verb “preached.” This point deserves 
close attention. Omitting the participle, the sentence reads thus: ‘Jn 
which also to the spirits in prison he went and preached once when the 
long suffering of God was waiting in the days of Noah;’’ and in this 
form it evidently places the preaching in question before the flood. In 
this form, too, the sentence is perfectly intelligible, and would offer no 
serious difficulty to the humblest student of God's Word. The omission 
of “‘now,”—vdv,—before the words “in prison,’”’ would scarcely excite 
surprise. We insist, therefore, that the only serious objection to our 
view must be drawn from the participle, which stands in the Greek be- 
tween the principal verb and the adverb of time, with its modifying 
clause. If, then, it is reasonable to suppose that this participle was in- 
troduced parenthetically, to express a subordinate action, coincident in 
time with that denoted by the leading verb, our interpretation of the 
passage may be accepted without fear. Of modern commentators, no 
one, perhaps, has examined this paragraph more thoroughly than Weis- 
inger; we cannot, then, do better than to review his objections to our 
interpretation, in so far as they rest on this participle. 

His first remark is that the New Testament affords no certain example 
of a participle used to express an act consequent on the one expressed 
by the verb. We do not assent to this remark as true; but if it be so, 
it does not seem to us strictly applicable to the present case. For we 
need not assume that Peter conceived of the disbelief as consequent on 
and subsequent to the preaching. It existed in the hearts of the ante- 
diluvians before the preaching, and continued to manifest its ungodly 
power, notwithstanding the preaching. While the message was sound- 
ing in their ears, did they not reject it? While the Spirit of Christ ad- 
dressed them through Noah, did they not answer with disbelief, defiance, 
scorn, until the flood came, when preaching and incredulity ceased to- 
gether? And was not the message sent to them as already disobedient, 
to remove, if possible, their unbelief and sin? Were they not just such 
men as the Christians whom Peter was addressing, were called upon to 
meet and, if possible, convince by their holy lives? The objection is, 
therefore, without force. 

His second remark is, that had the participle been meant to express 
protracted action contemporaneous with that of the verb, it would not 
have been in the aorist, but in the imperfect. And in proof of this he 
appeals.to v. 12 and iii. 6 of this same epistle of Peter. In the former, 
the apostle says: ‘‘ By Silvanus, the faithful brother, as I reckon, I have 
written unto you in few words, exhorting, and testifying that this is the 
true grace of God,” where the participles, “exhorting and testifying,” 
are in the present tense; and in the latter, he writes: “As Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord,” when the participle “calling” is likewise 
in the present tense. But it will be observed that these passages are 
not parallel as to the point in question to the one before us; for in them 
the participles are used to set forth the manner in which the action of 
the verbs was carried into effect, the verbs expressing in a general way 
completed action, and the participles describing that action in progress; 
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while in the case before us the ‘action expressed by the participle is not 
the same, in any sense, as that represented by the verb, nor is it con- 
ceived of as being in progress any more than that denoted by the verb. 
However long the time they occupied, both are evidently thought of as 
finished in the past. We may rather appeal to Savarwicts,—“ being put 
to death,” vs. 18,—as an aorist participle denoting an act contempora- 
neous with that expressed by the aorist verb @xa¥e, and showing how he 
“suffered;”’ to de&duevor, in 1 Thessalonians i. 6, which is coincident in 
time with éyevySyre, declaring how they became imitators of the apostle, 
namely, by “receiving” the word in much affliction, with joy of the 
Holy Ghost; and to a series of aorist participles in Colossians 11. 11, 18, 
15. In all these passages, and in several others which need not be re- 
ferred to separately, an aorist participle is added to a verb in the same 
tense, not to express preliminary but to express contemporaneous action. 
Hence, the remark of Wiesinger is certainly incorrect; and no valid 
objection to our view can be drawn from the tense of the participle 
anetIyoast. 

His third remark is, that the position of this participle, between the 
words “preached” and “once,” or “formerly,” forbids us to refer the 
adverb to the verb. But this argument is not urged with confidence; 
and it is certainly difficult to see where else the participle could have 
been placed, if the apostle wished to describe the contemporaries of 
Noah as disobedient to the message sent them by God. Had it been 
placed earlier in the sentence, it would have characterized the antedilu- 
vians as simply disobedient before the preaching referred to, and not also — 
and chiefly ¢o it. But it was evidently his intention to do the latter; 
for only thus would the example of Christ fully answer to the circum- 
stances of his readers, and move them to faithfulness in word and deed. 

4. It agrees with a probable account of the choice of the phrase 
“spirits in prison” to denote the persons to whom Christ went and 
preached. Why, it is asked, did the apostle designate the contempo- 
raries of Noah as the “spirits in prison”? Why did he refer to them in 
terms which mark their present state rather than their former wicked- 
ness? It may be difficult to give a certain answer to this question. The 
reasons which lead a writer to the use of a particular word or phrase 
are not always known to himself, much less to others. And this holds 
true of inspired men as well as of uninspired. The Holy Spirit some- 
times bears them along so swiftly that they utter deep and fervid 
thoughts in enigmatical speech, making use of analogies far more sig- 
nificant than they imagine. It may be, however, that the word spirit, 
just applied to Christ, suggested the designation “spirits in prison”’ for 
those to whom he had formerly preached. But it is, perhaps, more 
probable that it was chosen, because it would characterize the persons 
in question as most unworthy, malignant, contemptuous, as those who 
were deservedly condemned to endless woe for their former unbelief. 
The zat may be regarded as slightly ascensive in meaning, and the pas- 
sage may be thus explained. Be faithful witnesses for the truth, and 
thus, in the highest sense, doers of good, in the face of contumely and 
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persecution; for you have the example of Christ, who suffered on the 
cross, a just One for unjust, yea also who to the lost spirits went and 
preached formerly, when they were disobedient, in the days of Noah. 
Admitting our explanation of the adverb zoré, making it qualify the 
verb “ preached,” the apostle will be seen to have sufficiently guarded 
his readers against any false inference from the title ‘spirits in prison.” 

We have shown that our view of the passage before us (1) agrees with 
the context, (2) agrees with the correct explanation of the relative clause 
“in which,” (3) agrees with a reasonable interpretation of the participle 
azewSyoact, and (4) agrees with a probable account of the choice of the 
phrase “spirits in prison,” to denote the persons to whom Christ went 
and preached in the days of Noah. Let us then proceed to mention a 
few considerations more positively favorable to this view. 

1. It accounts for the mention of Noah’s contemporaries alone of all 
the spirits in prison; for the preaching was addressed to them exclu- 
sively. Butif the preaching referred to by Peter was accomplished in 
Hades, it was doubtless addressed to others besides the contemporaries 
of Noah, and it is not obvious why these alone are mentioned. 

2. It accounts for the article before zvedpacr, “spirits,” and for the 
omission of it before dzerPyoact, “they being disobedient.” For if the 
apostle had in mind the contemporaries of Noah, not as some of the 
impenitent dead to whom the gospel was preached in Hades, but as the 
spirits in Hades to whom, and not to others, it was preached by the 
Spirit of Christ in the days of Noah, we perceive at once the natural- 
ness of the article before the noun; for Peter was thinking of these 
persons, all of them, and of no others. Moreover, the unemphatic, 
parenthetic character which we assign to the participle forbids the use 
of the article with it. But if Peter had been thinking of Christ's de- 
scent into Hades, and of his preaching there to some of the impenitent 
dead, would he not have omitted the article before the noun, and in- 
serted it before the participle? Would he not have said: “In which 
also to spirits in prison he went and preached, namely, to those who 
were disobedient once”? or “in which also to the spirits in prison he 
went and preached, even to those who were disobedient once’’? etc. 
This, we are confident, would be the natural way of expressing the idea 
which is found by many in the words of Peter, while the actual use and 
omission of the article strongly favor our interpretation. 

3. It makes the apostle speak of an event noticed in other passages of 
Scripture, viz., in 2 Peter ii. 4, where Noah is called ‘‘a preacher of 
righteousness; and in Hebrews xi. 7, where he is said to have “con- 
demned the world” by preparing the ark. The building of the ark was 
a constant sermon, from month to month, and from year to year, by 
which the Spirit of Christ appealed to a sinful generation. But the 
other view makes Peter speak in this passage of an event not mentioned 
elsewhere in the Bible, or, if noticed at all, only in obscure language 
which may be easily referred to some other event. 

4. It makes the apostle speak of a preaching the substance of which 
wat well known; for the import of Noah's message to his contemporaries, 
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whether conveyed by word or by act, was doubtless known to the read- 
ers of this epistle. The story of the deluge, the ark, the preservation 
of Noah, and the destruction of the rest of mankind, must have been 
familiar to the early Christians, and the nature of that patriarch’s testi- 
mony to the people of his own day would need no explanation. To say 
that he preached to them,—éxypvfev,—was enough. But if we take the 
other view, Peter gives no hint of the particular message delivered by 
Christ; for the word “preach,” or “proclaim,” is not limited to declaring 
the gospel; it may be used of any message. Only the word edayyeALopar 
is specific. 

5. It makes the apostle state the way in which the preaching was 
received, namely, with unbelief and disobedience; for the participle 
dxewSjcact and the Old Testament narrative both show this. But the 
other view leaves us without any intimation, however feeble, of the 
spirit and temper with which the preaching of Christ was received, 
without any hint of its effect, whether salutary or damnatory. If this 
be not a weighty argument in favor of our view, it deserves at least 
a moment's thought, and may turn the scales with a person who is still 
in doubt. 

It seems to us, then, after a careful reéxamination of this difficult 
passage, that it affords no satisfactory evidence of the offer of pardon to 
ungodly men in the middle state. A. H. 





“ Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God.—1 Joun iii. 9. 


(‘‘ Whoever has been begotten of God does not commit sin; because his seed abides in him; 
and he cannot sin beeause he has been begotten of God.”—VERsiI0on OF Am. BIBLE Union.) 


If this plain, emphatic assertion were the only divine deliverance on 
the subject, the doctrine that every Christian is necessarily, absolutely 
sinless, would be taught by it. Just interpretation, however, requires 
attention to the analogy of truth, and the scope of Scripture. This 
writer, John, by no means stultifies himself by asserting here the direct 
opposite of his statement in a preceding chapter. The sense of the verse 
an be properly understood only by a proper understanding of the con- 
text, and discernment of the apostle’s point of view. ; 

It is plain that the “ begotten of God” means the regenerate, and the 
“whoever” comprehends all the regenerate; yet in ch. i. 8, 10, John 
says, “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
notinus. . . . . If we say that we have not sinned, we make him 
a liar, and his word is not in us.” Also ch. ii. 1, 2. The proposition of 
this quotation is clearly substantiated both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and is fully attested by the whole Christian consciousness. 

John must have some special phase of the subject in mind. A careful 
reading of the whole letter shows that he is contemplating the interior 
relations of the believer and his God; and just in this connection, he is 
expressing himself upon the wonderful union of Christ and his people 
not only in our relation to him in law, but in nature, which involves our 
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complete transformation into his likeness, so that at his manifestation 
“‘ we shall be like him, because we shall see him as he is.’”’ Vs. 2. 

From this point of view, we see the fact of the first clause accounted 
for by the reason given in the last clause, and in the next verse. Vs. 10. 
“For his seed remaineth in him.” In1 Peteri. 23, we are said to be 
“born again, not of perishable seed, but of imperishable, through the 
word of God which lives and abides forever.”” Also John i. 18,—‘ born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will of man, but of Gop.” 

I understand this seed to be the divine procreative principle, which, 
once in the human heart, remains, modifies, completely changes, and 
finally pervades the whole man. Before the entrance of this divine 
“‘seed,”’ the whole nature,—the entire man,—is sinful. Vs. 8. ‘“ He that 
committeth sin, is of the devil.” Every moral act is tainted, for ‘‘ what- 
soever is not of faith, is sin,” and the natural man is without faith. 
Moral deterioration is ever working. But “for this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil,” v. 8. 
Then the verse under consideration. The “seed” introduces a holy, 
opposing principle, which checks, weakens, neutralizes, and at length 
overcomes and uproots the evil. 1 John iv. 4. 

In ch. v., verses 16, 17, 18, there is a proper parallel to this passage. 
It is evident that there John is looking at sin in its full fruitage—the 
“sin unto death.” He there speaks of a sin not unto death. In verse 
17 he uses words almost identical in sense with what is now being 
explained. 

This sin unto death, or a course of sinning which certainly leads to it, 
the Christian cannot commit. (The word cannot used in its moral signifi- 
cation.) The teachings of Paulapply here. “ Let not sin reign in your 
mortal bodies, that ye should obey the lusts therof.”’ “ For sin shall not 
have dominion over you.” “I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man.” ‘So with the mind I myself serve the law of God.” 

The soul of a man in whom grace is working, is a field where fierce 
battles are fought. The fight is fitly described in the 7th of Romans. 
Paul there says, ‘ Now it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me.” The Canaanites would dwell in the land, but they were not 
Israelites. The product of the divine seed sins not. Though it may 
possibly be at some time in a position where its struggles are not recog- 
nized, yet its protests will be heard, the abiding efficiency of the divine 
seed certainly settles the supremacy of holiness. H. F.S. 
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Notes on the Gospel of Matthew, Explanatory and Practical. By Rev. 
Geo. W. Clark, author of a New Harmony of the Gospels. A pop- 
ular commentary upon a critical basis, especially designed for Pas- 
tors and Sunday-schools. With illustrations. New York, Sheldon 
& Co.; Philadelphia, Smith, English & Co.; Chicago, H. A. Sum- 
ner; Boston, A. F. Graves. 1870. One vol. 12mo. pp. xvii.—420. 


We can speak without reserve of the merits of this excellent com- 
mentary. It is the fruit of many years’ study, by one whose personal 
relations as a pastor have given him a practical knowledge of the 
wants of those for whom he writes. His accurate scholarship, and 
judicious use of all available helps, have admirably fitted him to supply 
these wants, and he never loses sight of them by wandering into mere 
critical discussion. 

Mr. Clark has the true idea of the work he has undertaken. His aim 
has been, to write a ‘popular commentary on a critical basis.” A 
merely critical commentary can interest and profit but few readers. A 
popular commentary, without a critical basis, is an imposture, of which 
we have had too many. It is’a handling of the word of God ignorantly 
and unskilfully, which is but one remove from handling it deceitfully. 

The pages of Mr. Clark’s work bear witness to his conscientious use 
of every means for the illustration of the text. It represents the most 
advanced stage of critical and philological learning. While drawing 
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freely from others, as occasion may require, the author expresses himself 
with the freshness and vigor of one who writes from his own mind, as 
one who is uttering his own well-considered and matured opinions. His 
views, therefore, are always interesting and inspiring, and are entitled 
to respectful consideration, even where the critical reader may think tha’ 
he sees ground to differ from him. 

Mr. Clark does not needlessly obtrude his denominational views. On 
controverted passages, where we differ with other denominations, he ex- 
presses himself courteously and respectfully, but with a freedom and 
decision to be expected of one who has his own well-grounded opin- 
ions. We see in this no just cause for the caution suggested in certain 
periodicals, when noticing such a work as this, that it is written “ from 
the Baptist point of view,” or, that “it presents the peculiar views of 
the denomination to which the writer belongs.” Do they think it 
necessary thus to put the reader on his guard against purchasing the 
book? The commentaries of Barnes, of Alexander, of Jacobus, and the 
like, are noticed and commended without reserve or warning in Baptist 
periodicals, though these writers use every opportunity, and often make 
one, to press upon the reader’s attention their own denominational views 
where they differ from us. We are willing that our people should hear 
both sides. How is it with them? 

This is the first volume of Mr. Clark’s commentary on the gospels. The 
title-page informs us that notes on the other gospels are in preparation. 


An English-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yoncr; with many new articles, 
an Appendix of proper names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To 
which is prefixed an essay on the order of words in Attic Greek 
prose, by Coartes Snort, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 
College, New York. Edited by Henry Drisuer, LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek in Columbia College, Editor of Liddell and Scotis 
Greek-English Lexicon, etc., ete. Harper & Brothers. New York. 
1870. One vol. Jarge 8vo. 893 pp. 


The practice of double translation, from Greek into English, and from 
English into Greek, is now very generally adopted in our higher semi- 
naries of learning, and is regarded as necessary for acquiring a knowledge 
of the Greek language. No one thoroughly understands a language, or 
fully appreciates and enjoys its use by native writers, till his own thoughts 
spontaneously take form and expression in its words and idioms. 

But short of this perfect command of a foreign language, which few 
expect to attain, very much is gained by the practical use of its gram- 
matical structure and idioms, with the aid of a vocabulary. In no other 
way can the learner acquire perfect familiarity with the peculiarities of 
its structure and its idiomatic forms, as well as with the more refined 
and subtle felicities of speech, with which every cultivated language 
abounds. This the teachers in our higher seminaries have found by ex- 
perience, and of late years the practice has come into very general use. 
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The gentlemen Harpers, have therefore met a great and very general 
want by the timely issue of this English-Greek lexicon. It is an American 
edition of the excellent work of Mr. Yonge, with many important addi- 
tions. A careful inspection of the work shows that no expense or labor 
has been spared in the preparation of the American edition, andthe result 
is creditable to American scholarship and to the enterprising publishers.’ 

The first requisite in such a work is a judiciously selected English 
vocabulary, where the student may readily find what he needs (a point 
in which such works are often faulty), showing the resources of the Greek 
language in the expression of thought, suggesting its manifold idiomatic 
forms, and guiding the student to its choicest turns of expression. For 
all this the groundwork was well laid in the plan of the English author, 
and the American editor and his associates have contributed much to its 
completeness. The vocabulary has been enlarged and improved by nu- 
merous additions and occasional corrections; the additions comparing 
favorably, in value and interest, with the articles in the original work. 

Another essential requisite is the distinction of style to which an ex- 
pression belongs; whether exclusively: poetical, and whether in general 
use or confined to any one class of poetic composition, as epic or tragic, 
and whether found also in prose or only in prose, and whether in the 
style of history, or of oratory, or of philosophy. The marked peculi- 
arities of these several styles show the necessity of carefully distinguish- 
ing them in a work designed to guide the learner in his choice of phrase- 
ology. An English critic once said of the Latin compositions of the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, that they were an incongruous medley of gleanings 
from every variety of style, in poetry, oratory, philosophy and history. 
These distinctions are carefully noted in this work. 

To the American edition are added, an essay on the order of words in 
Attic Greek prose, a list of Greek proper names, and Arnold's edition 
of Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. Prof. Short’s elaborate and exhaustive 
treatise is ‘the first attempt” (as justly said by the editor) “ to collect 
in a single treatise the various points of this difficult and extensive sub- 
ject.” It is conveniently arranged for reference, and is valuable even 
to scholars and teachers, as a storehouse of examples for illustration, 
collected from numerous sources with great industry and judgment. 

The work will no doubt receive the hearty welcome it merits, and 
will carry back to Europe a highly creditable testimony to American 
scholarship. T. J.C. 


Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered, in a Series of Essays. Edited 
by Henry Rosert Reynotps, D. D., President of Cheshunt Col- 
lege; Fellow of University College, London. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1870. 8vo., pp. 596. 


The subject of the constitution of the church has never received that 


1 This merited tribute to the publishing house we make in the interests of schelarship and 
sound learning. Scholars well know how often the best directed efforts fail of their object, 
through the want of liberal appreciation and support on the part of the publisher. 
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full and exhaustive examination which is indispensable to the organic 
union of Christians. Polemic discussions there have been in abundance, 
but those who have engaged in them have generally aimed only to defend 
the practice of the churches in whose interest they wrote. While sub- 
stantial agreement among Christians with regard to Christian doctrine 
has been attained by the thorough study of Scripture teaching, questions 
of church polity and practice have too often been dismissed as unworthy 
the attention of earnest men. When the relative importance of such 
questions is admitted, when their vital influence on doctrine and life is 
acknowledged and felt, when the word of God is thoroughly and earn- 
estly searched to discover its teachings on church organization, then we 
may expect as substantial agreement in forms as in faith. 

“ Ecclesia” is a volume of essays by English Congregational ministers, 
nine in number: Primitive Ecclesia: its authoritative principles and its 
modern representations. By John Stoughton, D. D. The idea of the 
church regarded in its historical development. By J. Radford Thomson, 
M.A. The “Religious Life” and Christian society. By J. Baldwin 
Brown, B. A. The relation of the church to the state. By Eustace 
Rogers Conder, M. A. The forgiveness and absolution of sins. By the 
Editor. The doctrine of the Real Presence and of the Lord’s Supper. 
By R. W. Dale, M. A. The worship of the church. By Henry Allon. 
The Congregationalism of the future. By J. Guinness Rogers, B. A. 
Modern missions and their results. By Joseph Mullens, D. D. 

The writers naturally give attention to questions which have only a 
local interest growing out of the relation of the English Establishment 
to the state, but there is much sober and suggestive discussion here on 
the great principles which are involved in the ecclesiastical polity of the 
New Testament. In the first lecture, Dr. Stoughton says, pp. 14-16: 


An important inquiry remains in connection with the subject of the perpetuation of the 
primitive fellowship. What was the extent of a primitive church? One thing is plain, we 
nowhere find in the New Testament any trace of a church, coextensive with the limits of an 
empire, the limits of a country, or the limits of a province. Nor does the conception of a 
church so large comport with the conception of a church as founded upon any considerable 
degree of knowledge and sympathy; or as capable of meeting, at least sometimes, “in one 
place.”! On the other hand, allusion is nade (A. D. 57) to an Ecclesia in the house of 
Aquila, at Ephesus; and (A. D. 58) to an Ecclesia in his house at Rome,—probably the pre- 
mises which he employed as a tent-maker might be convenient for worship ;2—also (about 
A. D. 62) to an Ecclesia in the house of Philemon at Colosse;3 and in the same year, to an 
Ecclesia in the house of Nymphas in that city.4 Whether the term in these passages is to be 
taken in a specific and technical sense, as meaning an organized and complete church, to say 
the least, admits of question, and, in my opinion, the question should be answered negatively, 
for this reason. In the eleventh chapter of Acts, vs. 30 (A. D. 44); we first read of elders. 
Even the Ecclesia at Corinth, to which the apostle wrote his first epistle (A. D. 57), must at 
that time have been in a confused and inchoate condition. No mention is made of its having 
bishops; great irregularities prevailed; discipline was neglected; those who professed Chris- 
tianity in the city at that time seem to have met for the exercise of their gifts, and for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, without what could be called definite organization. The 
Ecclesia at Corinth at that period cannot be considered as equivalent to what the church 


1 1 Corinthians xi. 20. 

21 Corinthians xvi. 19 (A. D. 57). The place Ephesus, where the epistle was written, is 
pointed out in the eighth verse of the chapter. Romans xvi. 3-5 (A. D. 58). 

3 Philemon 2 (A. D. 61 or 62). * Colossians iv. 15 (A. D. 61 or 62). 
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afterwards became, with its fyll complement of bishops and deacons, and its regular method 
of government, discipline, and worship. 

Now if the word Ecclesia, in its strictly technical sense, can scarcely be applied to the 
assembly in the city of Corinth: how can we apply it in such a sense to companies of believ- 
ers meeting about the same time, in the house of Aquila, whilst he resided at Ephesus, and 
then in the house of the same person, whilst he dwelt at Rome? Cenchrea, the harbor of 
Corinth, had in it an Ecclesia when.Paul wrote to the Romans; and there probably existed 
a distinct Christian community,—the harbor being nine miles distant from the city. In all 
other cases in which particular localities are mentioned, they are cities; putting aside the in- 
decisive passages just mentioned, no instance can be found of more than a single church in a 
single municipality: the rule, it appears, being that a whole church should meet at times in 
one place, and that one church should be gathered out of one city. As Christians multiplied, 
the problem would arise,—if the observance of the double rule be no longer possible, if all 
Christians in a large town cannot any longer meet in one place,—which side of the rule shall 
be maintained, which side shall be surrendered? Is the oneness of the locality to be pre- 
ferred to the oneness of the body, or the oneness of the body to the oneness of the locality ? 
Looking at the strength of personal sympathy amongst primitive believers, and looking at 
the nature and ends of their organization, it seems most likely that they would be prepared 
to sacrifice a unity of place to a unity of persons; yet that they would hold occasionally a 
large gathering on the same spot, for the sake of keeping alive religious sympathy, which 
existed within them as a second nature, and for the sake of enjoying a spiritual communion, 
which was felt by them as one of their deepest needs. They would be very unwilling to 
break up a large community into a number of sections organically distinct; and having kept 
together as long as they could, when compelled to part they would make the partition as 
slight as possible. 


One of the most thoughtful essays in the volume is by Mr. Dale. His 
examination of the theories by which the doctrine of the Real Presence 
is supported is very lucid and thorough (358-9) :° 


And what is the Body which is now “ present” in the consecrated Bread, and the Blood 
which is now “ present” in the consecrated Wine? Those who contend so earnestly for the 
“literal” interpretation ought to reply that it is the ‘“‘ broken” Body, and the Blood “shed” 
to atone for the sins of mankind. This is what our Lord states in the words of institution. 
This is plainly suggested by the appointment of two separate elements for the Body and 
Blood. This is not, however, what the advocates of the “literal” interpretation believe. 
They insist that it is the glorified humanity of our Lord which is given to communicants 
in the eucharistic elements. It is difficult to see how they can deny that, according to their 
theory, the Body given to the faithful now is very different from the Body given to the 
apostles by our Lord himself, unless they are prepared to maintain that he was not only cru- 
cified, but glorified, the day before his passion, four days before his resurrection, and six days 
before his ascension into heaven. 


Every one who has given much attention to the subject of the com- 
munion must have been struck with the singular fact alluded to on 
page 369: 


It is instructive to observe how very little has been written by Nonconformist authors in 
illustration and defence of any positive doctrine on the eucharist. They have written against 
the Romish theory. They have written against the Anglican theory. But no considerable 
treatise, explaining and vindicating their own position, was produced by any of the great 
Independents of the Commonwealth; nor has any such treatise been produced by their suc- 
cessors. Dr. Halley, in his extremely able series of ‘‘ Lectures on the Sacraments,” has given 
almost all his strength to the controversies on baptism. The five lectures on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, although exhibiting a very definite doctrine, and containing a considerable amount of 
free and independent thinking, are the least valuable part of the book. Dr. Wardlaw, in his 
voluminous “‘ Systematic Theology,” does not devote a single lecture to either of the sacra- 
ments, and contents himself with an incidental attack on the doctrine of transubstantiation 
towards the close of a lecture on the second commandment. In Dr. Pye-Smith’s “ First 
Lines of Christian Theology,”—a work of inestimable value to the theological student,—the 
section on Baptism occupies fifteen pages, and the section on the Lord’s Supper occupies four. 
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A New Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English, according to the 
Common Version. Arranged with Explanatory Notes, Brief De- 
scription of Customs, Words, Names, Sketch of Prominent Har- 
monies, and Valuable Tables. Designed for popular use, and 
specially adapted to Sabbath-schools. By Rev. Gro. W. Cuark, 
Author of “Notes on Matthew,” etc. With an Introduction by 

“TT. J. Conant, D.D. New York: 8. W. Green. 12mo, pp. 365. 


Study, thought, and good judgment have given us here an excellent 
English harmony. 


The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By 8. Banina-Govtp, 
M. A., author of ‘‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ The Silver 
Store,” etc. Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 414. 


This is professedly a contribution to comparative theology. The pre- 
sent volume aims “to determine the religious instincts of humanity.” A 
second is promised, in which it is to be shown “ how Christianity by its 
fundamental postulate,—the incarnation,—assumes to meet all these in- 
stincts; how it actually does so meet them; and how failure is due to 
counteracting political or social causes.” Such an undertaking success- 
fully accomplished would be a splendid service to the cause of truth. 
The success of this volume is not such as to awaken great expectations 
of the next. One could endure certain infelicities of style which mar 
the work; the hard text-book form of the first chapter, the carelessness 
which appears, for example, in such expressions as “ to so conceive ;” the 
tendency to use uncommon words where the common would be quite as 
exact, and more forcible, and possibly the occasional pedantic coining of 
word’, such as “ relativibility,” “envisages,” “ differends,” “ awrong,” 
etc., for these are only occasional blemishes in a style generally fair; and 
besides, in such a discussion style is unimportant in comparison with the 
matter. But, unfortunately, in this book the matter is far worse than 
the style. Professing to proceed in the way of pure demonstration, the 
author declines to assume the existence of a God and the truth of reve- 
lation, yet he virtually assumes without hesitation the spuriousness of 
revelation and the truth of scientific theories still in litigation. One 
would not anticipate that in such a discussion it would be assumed at 
the start that the race is of indefinite antiquity, and begun in a state of 
almost brutish degradation, and by natural causes slowly evolved its 
various forms of religious faith and worship; and yet this theory is thus 
assumed. Thus a fundamental question concerning comparative religion 
is set aside as not being a question. But this might be endured if the 
treatment of the subject, from the point of view taken, were thorough 
and scholarly, but instead of this, we find the reverse. The author 
ranges over a bewildering multitude of topics, gathers with no little 
facility some few facts relative to each, and in every case, even where 
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the questions involved are the most intricate and profound, delivers him- 
self with an easy assurance quite amazing. The book abounds in shal- 
low profundity and philosophical absurdity. The first chapter of thirty 
pages is a determination of the “seat of religious sentiment.’ It con- 
sists of a description of the nervous system of the human body, and a 
comparison of this with the nervous system of other animals. As though 
the seat of religious sentiment could be found in the nerves! Or are 
we also to assume at the start the doctrine of materialism? The process 
by which ideas are elaborated is made plain, as follows: “ The auditory 
ganglia receives the sentient impression at once; its passage onward is 
delayed; presently, however, the obstruction is removed, the sensation 
flows into the hemispheric ganglia, oxydation takes place, and the ideas 
are formed corresponding to the words received by the ear” (p. 36). 
The conservation of forces is the principle here applied. The vibration 
of air is a communication of force, which force is lodged in the nerves 
as ideas, and there reserved for future expenditure! Simple and sub- 
lime! The great aim of religion is, with striking originality, declared 
to be ‘‘ to coérdinate the mind and the sentiment, to unite subjectivity 
and objectivity in a common work, to develop equally and harmoniously 
the cerebrum and the sensory ganglionic tract, and to subordinate to the 
domination of the reason and the feelings, acting conjointly, the actions 
of the body ;” “to develop equally and justly both the mind and the 
affections, to hold the balance between reason and sentiment, to direct 
the spontaneous life-force to the development and oxydation of cerebric 
and sensory tissue” (p. 42). Surely, we live in “the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” But profundity grows profound. ‘“ All force is life” (p. 438), 
and all life is conscious, for “life, having assimilated force, must liberate 
it. In order that it may assimilate and liberate matter and force, it 
needs a certain amount of consciousness.” Hence, “life sleeps in the 
mineral, dreams in the flower, and wakens.in man” (p. 47). Scripture 
becomes luminous at our author’s touch. Man’s structure is axidal, 
having a lower or animal pole and a higher or spiritual pole (p. 53). 
These two poles are in antagonism, and this is the fact expressed by Paul 
in Romans vii. 25:—‘ With the mind I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” The religious idea originates from two 
tendencies in man: the first to seek a cause for every phenomenon, the 
second to create an ideal. It is thus a resultant of these two actions. 
The belief in immortality is explained with like ease. The worship of 
God is necessarily idolatry. It must be either photographic, sculptural, 
or phonetic. One is as legitimate as the other (p. 175). Mosaism was a 
failure, and was completed in the Mishna and Gemara (pp. 227-8). “Is 
the moral sense an intellectual faculty, or is it a sentiment? It is cer- 
tainly the former. Religion may be emotional, but ethics must be intel- 
lectual.”” Conscience is merely judgment of acts, with reference to their 
consequences as producing pain or pleasure (pp. 210, 213, 381). “The 
key to all moral activity is the desire to attain the greatest possible 
amount of permanent happiness” (p. 234). ‘‘ Virtue is selfishness acting 
with judgment, vice is selfishness acting ignorantly and blindly”’ (p. 235). 
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Abraham, Joshua, and David were not monotheists, and the reason why 
the Semitic race were monotheistic was because of the peculiarity of its 
language. Calvinism is virtually Mohammedanism, not Christianity, 
save in name (pp. 266-7). Prayer is one of the many legitimate ‘‘ modes 
of relieving the excited feelings when their natural expression is arrested,” 
and indeed the most efficacious mode. S. Baring-Gould has some admi- 
rable qualifications for writing on myths, but none whatever for treating 
of comparative religion. This is asphere where one ought not to import 
his ‘‘ mythologic fog,” but keep to facts and sound common sense. The 
book is good for nothing, and doubtless the next volume will be as bad. 


The Soul's Inquiries Answered in the Words of Scripture. A Year- 
Book of Scripture Texts. Arranged by G. WasHineTon Moon, 
Member of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature. Lon- 
don: Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly. New York: Pott & Avery, 
5 Cooper Union. 1870. pp. 261. 


A neat little volume, bearing the marks of industry, ingenuity, and 
great knowledge of Scripture. A question for every day in the year is 
followed by a twofold answer. The opposite page is a blank diary, which 
Mr. Moon trusts will “be used for brief, but grateful records of God’s 
merciful dealings with you and yours.” 


Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods; from B. C. 146 to 
A.D. 1100. By E. A. SopHoctes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1870. 1 vol. imperial 8vo., pp. xiv.—1188. 


The golden period of the Greek language closed with the reign of its 
great masters in poetry (epic, lyric, dramatic), history, oratory, and phi- 
losophy, about three centuries before Christ. This era of genius and 
invention, which has stamped its impress on the world’s literature, was 
followed by one of culture and imitation, its few original writers moving 
in a very narrow sphere, and occupying none of the higher departments 
of literary effort. During these two periods, the language, in its sev- 
eral dialects, and in their best representatives, remained essentially the 
same; the second being mainly distinguished by the absence of that 
individuality of expression, with which inventive genius always stamps 
its own utterances. 

The succeeding period of the language, the Roman, dating from about 
a century and a-half before Christ, exhibits a marked decline. Here is 
a long array of writers, on almost every subject of human interest, secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical, whose peculiar use of -words, from various causes, 
must be minutely distinguished. 

During the following, or Byzantine period, in its several successive 
epochs, from the early part of the fourth century, the language was sub- 
jected to other and greater disturbing forces. To the inherent tendencies 
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to degeneracy in every living language, were now added outward influ- 
ences, far more numerous and active than in former periods. Inthe new 
fields of discussion opened by theology, religious philosophy, and the vary- 
ing phases of ecclesiastical controversy, the language must adapt itself to 
new ideas and combinations of thought. To the earlier foreign elements, 
Persian, Hebrew, Latin, were now added the Teutonic, Hunnic, Slavic. 
Under these influences, the language became greatly modified in all its 
features, before it wholly lost, in the modern Greek, its grammatical 
organism and all the essential characteristics of the ancient tongue. 

A glance at the history shows the necessity of a distinct lexical treat- 
ment of the language, as it is found in the writings of these three 
periods. The author's list of authorities shows that he has neglected 
none of the sources of illustration. Among them it includes inscriptions, 
an important means of determining popular and local usage. The author 
could render a great service to Greek literature, and one for which he is 
admirably fitted, by giving, in an appendix, a glossary of all known 
Greek inscriptions, in every period of the language. It can hardly be 
questioned that there are usages in the New Testament, which have not 
yet been clearly pointed out in the language of books, and which might 
be elucidated from the more popular use of common life. 

The writings of these periods, especially the Roman, are the nearest 
sources for determining the usage of the New Testament. The Greek 
language, as spoken in the age of the sacred writers, was necessarily the 
basis of their own use of it. Hence the compositions of their own and 
proximate periods are better authority for their usage, than those of the 
early classic writers. That of the latter must be taken as the basis of 
the other, and the departures from it, with their causes, clearly shown ; 
and none should be admitted which has not its root distinctly traceable 
in, the original classic usage. Neglect of this has led, in former years, to 
the most extravagant and baseless assumptions, especially in the lexi- 
cography of the New Testament, and traces of it yet remain. 

It is well known that Winer devoted the best years of his life to the 
study of the Greek writers of the Roman period. His labors gave a new 
character to the grammar of the New Testament, putting an end to the 
arbitrary empiricism which had so long prevailed, and establishing it on 
a scientific basis. For many years he had promised a lexicon of the New 
Testament, as the last and crowning fruit of these labors, when the 
writer of this article saw him, in 1842, and inquired what progress he 
had made in the work, and when it might be expected. He replied that 
he was making it the chief labor of his life; that he was examining every 
point for himself, taking nothing on the authority of others; and that 
he thought he might be able to complete it in four years from that time. 
More than ten years later, the long-expected work had not appeared ; 
and a note then received rom him informed the writer that he was pre- 
vented by a nervous affection of the eyes from proceeding with his work. 
It was left unfinished at his death. 

The entire work, as he undertook and prosecuted it, was too much 
for the life of one man. After the usage of secular writers has been 
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thoroughly investigated, enough still remains for the work of one man, 
in the delicate and difficult combination of all the elements that enter 
into the diction of the New Testament. 

The articles on Baxrifw, Baxtioua, and Baztiopds, are such as might be 
expected from a scholar, writing in the interests of scientific truth, and 
not of a narrow denominationalism. It is not creditable to our religious 
journalism, that such works as Mr. Dale’s ‘ Classic Baptism’’ should 
find countenance or favor in any quarter. Such a caricature of philolo- 
gical discussion has any but a healthy influence in the field.of scientific 
enquiry, and tends only to embitter denominational strife. We feel 
assured that the scholarship of the country silently condemns, as it some- 
times does audibly, such attempts to impose on the unlearned and 
half-learned. Fair discussion, conducted in the spirit and methods of 
scientific investigation, is the true and effectual sedative in denomina- 
tional controversy. Men who meet thus cannot but respect and esteem 
each other, however much they may still differ in opinion. T. J.C. 


Singers and Songs of the Church : being Biographical Sketches of the 
Hymn-writers in all the Principal Collections, with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Jostamn Miuuer, M. A. Second Edition. 
London: Longman, Green & Co. 1869. 12mo., pp. 617. 


This is not a complete and exhaustive biography of all hymn-writers, 
which perhaps would be impossible. It is intended to be a companion 
to the principal English collections of hymns, giving sketches of the life 
of all the writers in them. It is a very copious fund of information in 
regard to some five hundred and fifty hymn-writers, from Clemens Alex- 
andrinus to Charles H. Spurgeon. In no work can so much information 
be found, much of it the result of personal inquiry and correspondence. 
It differs from Mr. Rogers's Lyra Britannica, which we found occasion to 
commend in our issue for January of the present year. That gives 
unmutilated and unaltered copies of the best English hymns. This 
quotes no hymns, but refers to the first line of all the best hymns, with 
their date, and other facts in regard to them, as well as the page of the 
collections in which they are to be found. By means of a full index, 
covering twenty-seven pages, the author, date, and place of almost every 
hymn in common use can be found. So far as we can discover, after 
considerable use of it, it is a work of conscientious accuracy and abun- 
dant knowledge. It is very comprehensive and catholic in its range. 
It illustrates twenty-five collections of the principal religious communions 
in England. Among them are twenty and more Baptists, some of whose 
hymns go into all collections. Among them are Miss Steele, some of 
whose hymns are unsurpassed ; Robert Robifison, whose ‘Come, fhou 
Fount of every blessing” has been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy ; John Ryland, whose ‘‘O Lord, I would delight in thee” is in 
almost every hymn-book ; John Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How precious is the 
~ book divine,” and “ Blest is the tie that binds;”” John Burton, whose 
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“Holy Bible, book divine’ has been learned by so many children; 
George Keith, son-in-law of Dr. Gill, who wrote ‘‘ How firm a founda- 
tion, ye saints of the Lord ;”” Edmund Jones, author of ‘‘Come, humble 
sinner, in whose breast; ’’ and Stennett, and Beddome, and Medley, and 
Daniel Turner, and finally Mr. Spurgeon, who has written some very 
fair hymns for his own collection, which, marked as it is by his own 
peculiar characteristics, we are disposed to rank among the best in use 
anywhere. 

There are many hymns which take a new and touching interest from 
a knowledge of their authors, and of the circumstances in which they 
were composed. Our collections would have increased value, if notes 
were inserted, conveying information of this kind. Cowper's “God 
moves in a mysterious way’ was written after he had tried to drown 
himself in the Ouse, and failed of his purpose. Joseph Grigg’s “ Jesus, 
and shall it ever be” was written when he was ten years old, was pub- 
lished with the title, ‘Shame of Jesus Conquered by Love, by a Youth 
of Ten Years.” Mrs. Brown's ‘I love to steal awhile away ’’ was written 
after being ridiculed by some thoughtless neighbor, who had discovered, 
by a well-trod path into the woods, her retreat for prayer. Dr Fawcett 
wrote his “ Blest be the tie that binds” after declining to leave his poor 
but loving people for a London pulpit. Lyte’s “‘ Abide with me, fast 
falls the eventide”’ was presented to a friend the Sunday evening after 
he had preached his last sermon, and when he was near the end of his 
days in consumption. Heber’s “‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains” was 
written by him one Saturday evening, at the request of his uncle, for a 
missionary meeting to be held the next day. 

This work is one of the fruits of the increased study of hymnology 
which marks the last few years. It will be of great service to those who 
are searching into the history of hymns. Many of, perhaps we ought to 
say nearly all our collections of hymns have been made up from other 
collections, without pains to trace hymns to their sources, and to verify 
them by the original text. We welcome all additions to the critical 
apparatus by which the hymn-book, intimately connected as it is with 
the spiritual life of the people of God, can be improved and made worthy 
of its important function in the praise of the house of God, and in the 
development of Christian piety. 


A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By Joun A. 
Broappvs, D. D., LL. D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Greenville, S.C. Philadelphia: Smith, English 
& Oo. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1870. 12mo., pp. 514. 


The subject of homiletics has received, of late years, increasing atten- 
tion from devout scholars. This fact is due, doubtless, to the conviction 
that the great and obvious differences between preaching and all other 
public speaking make it important that the young minister or student 
should not be left to his general knowledge of rhetoric. 
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Our readers need no assurance of the value of this work of Dr. Broaddus. 
His contributions to the QUARTERLY have given proof of what is still 
more clearly shown in his book: that an experience of twenty years as 
pastor and as teacher, wide reading, acute observation, and careful study 
have eminently fitted him to discuss profitably the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons. As a scientific and practical treatise on homiletics, 
it is the most complete which has yet appeared; Kidder’s comes nearest 
to it in this respect, but is unequal, and is deficient in vigor. While 
the book has been prepared and arranged more specifically for a text 
book, the author has also had an eye to the wants of ministers generally, 
and has furnished a work which no preacher can read without profit. 
The style is throughout chaste, never feeble, and in some portions of the 
treatise remarkable energetic and beautiful. A few expressions may of- 
fend a fastidious taste, but the loss in elegance is more than compensated 
by the gain in force. 

The chapter on interpretation contains, of course, little which is not 
as to substance found in some one of the books on hermeneutics, but the 
subject is not elsewhere discussed with specific reference to pulpit inter- 
pretation. The appended lists of texts often misinterpreted and misap- 
plied is very interesting, and should not be passed over by the reader. 
We would also call special attention to the copious and useful sugges- 
tions on expository preaching; to the chapter on imagination in its rela- 
tion to eloquence, in which a much higher and wider sphere is assigned 
to imagination than is customary among writers on rhetoric; to the 
complete and fair discussion of the three methods of preaching, and to 
the chapter on argument, which is very clearly arranged, and contains; 
besides the author’s valuable discussion, all that is best in Whately. 
The treatment of the argument @ priori is very fine. Some current errors 
on the subject are examined, among others that of Day, who considers 
an argument from a substance to its attributes an argument a@ priori. 
The views presented as to burden of proof are sound, and include a clear 
and vigorous refutation of Whately’s well-known positions. The chap- 
ters on style are full, instructive, and stimulating, and may be read with 
profit by any person of whatever calling who desires general literary 
improvement. 

The book deserves a general circulation, and no doubt will have it. 


Analysis of the Latin Verb, Illustrated by the forms of the Sanskrit. 
By Cuar.es H. Parxuurst. Boston: Ginn Brothers & Co. 1870. 
12mo., pp. 55. 


In a modest preface, the author, disclaiming any originality, states 
that the «immediate aim of this little treatise is to familiarize the student 
with the early and later forms of the Latin verb, and the methods by 
which the latter have been corrupted from the former. The mediate 
aim is to introduce the pupil to the study of comparative grammar,—a 
science, which, though failing to satisfy the utilitarian tendencies of the 
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age, is yet rich in promise to the less ambitious few, with whom research 
and discovery are their own sufficient and abundant reward. The work 
is well done, and is one of the many welcome proofs that classical study, 
in spite of the noisy clamors of its opponents was never more earnestly 
pursued in this country than now. 


Prophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures Preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1869. On the Bampton 
Foundation. By R. Payne Smirg, D. D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1870. 12mo., pp. 397. 


This is a reprint, in Gould & Lincoln’s excellent style, of an English 
work noticed and commended in our April number. A re-perusal of 
the volume has increased our conviction of its worth. 


White as Snow. By Epwarp GARRETT, author of ‘Occupation of a 
Retired Life,” “Crust and Cake;”’ and RutH Garrett. New 
York: Anderson D. F. Randolph &Co. 12mo., pp. 211. 


A collection of charming tales, simple, pleasant, healthful. 


North British Review. July. 1. Assyrian Annals, B. C. 681-25; 
2. Parpaglia’s Mission to Queen Elizabeth; 3. Ben Johnson’s Quarrel 
with Shakespeare; 4. Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent ; 5. Lothair ; 
6. Agriculture and Agrarian Laws in Prussia; 7. The Cisleithan Con- 
stitutional Crisis. Contemporary Literature. 


London Quarterly Review. 1. Earl Stanhope’s Reign of Queen 
Anne; 2. The Church and the Age; 3. Mr. Disraeli’s Lothair; 4. The 
Police of London; 5. Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent; 6. Baths and 
Bathing Places, Ancient and Modern; 7. The Rig Veda; 7. Letter- 
writing ; 9. Administration of the Army. 


Edinburg Review. 1. The Text of Chaucer; 2. The Baltic Provinces 
of Prussia; 8. The Chief Victories of Charles V; 4. Galton on Heredi- 
tary Genius; 5. Sainte-Beuve; 6. Manuals of Ancient History; 7. Far- 
aday; 8. Postal Telegraphs; 9. The Adventures of Audubon; 10, 
Disraeli’s Lothair. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Old Testament Theology,—(‘‘ Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offen- 
barungsreligion auf ihrer vorchristlichen Entwickelungsetufe.” Darges- 
tellt von Dr. Hermann Schultz, Prof. der Theol. zu Basel. Erster Band. 
1869.),—by Dr. Hermann Schultz, 1869, is the first volume of a Bible 
Theology of the Old Testament, and is almost certain to be welcomed by 
a large number of scholars. The author is a professor of theology in 
Basle, and it is evident that he has bestowed a large amount of labor on 
the treatise of which the first installment is before us. Indeed, it should 
be also conceded that, by a careful arrangement of his materials, by a 
clear statement of his own views, and by ample references to the litera- 
ture of the subject, Dr. Schultz has furnished a valuable help to scholars 
who wish to ascertain by thorough study the doctrinal contents of the 
Old Testament. But it will be of no service to those who wish for results, 
without the trouble of investigation, for the results gained by the writer 
must be pronounced in many respects erroneous. And these errors are 
due, in almost every instance, to false views of the Old Testament itself, 
and especially of its earlier books. The Pentateuch, for instance, is 
supposed to be a sort of Mosaic, no part of which came directly from the 
hand of Moses or any one of his contemporaries. Three great documents, 
besides many smaller ones, are wrought up into it, and by the skill of 
modern criticism, can be detected and separated. The first and oldest 
of these, distinguished by its use of the word Elohim, was written in the 
time of Samuel and David, the second, distinguished by its use of the 
word Jehovah, was probably written under the reign of Solomon; and 
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the third, which in some respects resembles the first, and in others the 
second, was written near the close of Solomon’s reign, or soon after. 
Now it seems to us that a great part of the data for such a view of the 
Pentateuch, must be set aside as worthless, and that, having done this, 
the evidence for the Mosaic authorship of the whole work, including 
Deuteronomy, and excepting a few verses here and there, will be found 
satisfactory to an impartial mind. Moses may of course be presumed to 
have made use, to some extent, of the words of the earlier documents, 
then extant, in sketching the religious history of the world previous to 
his own time, and a few expressions may have been inserted by a later 
prophet, perhaps Ezra; but this does not affect in an appreciable degree 
his responsibility as writer of the history. Moreover, as might be in- 
ferred from his theory of the authorship of the Pentateuch, Dr. Schultz 
regards the account of the antediluvians as mythical, and the account of 
the patriarchs, down to the time of Moses, or later, as legendary; a 
myth being a fantastic expression of some religious idea, with no basis 
in real events; and a legend being a popular tradition, unworthy of con- 
fidence as history, yet having perhaps its starting-point in real events. 
This theory of the oldest books of the canon involves manifestly a com- 
paratively low view of inspiration. Accordingly we find that Dr. 
Schultz limits the influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
prophets to the domain of religious truth. In all other realms the sacred 
writers were weak as other men, and liable to frequent and even gross 
mistakes. And it must be added, in order to give a just account of the 
principles regulating the author of this ‘‘ Old Testament Theology”’ in his 
discussion, that he deems it incredible, if not impossible, that God should 
reveal the truth to a mind not historically prepared to receive it. Ad- 
mitting, as we understand him, the fact of supernatural revelations, he 
claims to know very nearly the degree of approach one must have 
already made to the truths to be revealed, in order to be a fit recipient 
and messenger of them. Our confidence in his ability to do this is 
extremely small. It is easier for us to believe that God can reveal new 
truth by his Spirit to a Balaam, than it is to admit that human wisdom 
has discovered the exact conditions under which the Most High can em- 
ploy man as his messenger to man. For the reasons now indicated, we 
do not expect much good to the general reader from a perusal of this 
work, though it may prove useful to Biblical scholars. 


“ Of the Son of Man and of the Logos,” (Vom Menschensohn und 
vom Logos. Ein Beitrag zur Biblischen Christologie von Lec. Dr. Lud- 
wig Theodor Schultze, Professor, etc., zu Magdeburg,” 1867), is the title 
of an uncommonly sound and instructive monograph. We have rarely 
met with a treatise more satisfactory in all respects. The first part of 
the volume, modestly designated a section, examines the meaning and 
use of the phrase, “the Son of Man,” by which the Saviour so often 
referred to himself. After considering the linguistic elements of the 
expression and its source in the Old Testament, the author determines its 
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New Testament significance (a) from the discourses of Christ in the 
synoptical gospels and (d) from his discourses in the gospel of John. 
He then notices the various hypotheses respecting the import of this 
title; as (a) that it signifies man in his lowliness, (b) the exalted man, 
the man absolutely, or (c) the lowly man who was nevertheless pre- 
dicted by the prophets. And in conclusion he shows the bearing of his 
investigation on the criticism of the gospels and on the life of Christ; 
also why this title was so often used by Jesus, and almost never by 
the apostles. Passing then to John’s doctrine of the Logos, he exam- 
ines the use of this term (a) in the writings of John, (4) in the other 
New Testament Scriptures, and (c) rejects the definition, “‘ reason,” as 
quite inapplicable. This discussion is followed by an elaborate exposi- 
tion of the prologue of John’s gospel. This exposition, extending from 
the 108th to the 246th page of the work, is certainly one of the clear- 
est and best specimens of exegesis which we have met. In the course 
of it several terms of radical importance in the study of theology, as 
taught by the apostle John, are treated at length, wz., Life, Light, Be- 
hef, Sonship to God, and Flesh. The course of thought in the prologue 
is then set forth with discrimination, and a lucid summary of the decla- 
rations respecting the Logos in the fourth gospel is given. This is 
followed by a study of what is said of the Logos in the first epistle 
of John and in the Apocalypse. The conception of the Logos by 
John is next shown to be peculiar and original, and the sources of 
that conception in the words of Christ himself are pointed out; after 
which the anticipations of this doctrine in the Old Testament, by its 
predictions respecting the Messiah, by its account of the appearances of 
the angel of Jehovah, by its doctrine concerning wisdom, and by its 
statements in regard to ‘the Word of God.” Some attention is then 
given to the post-canonical or apocryphal literature of the Jews bear- 
ing on this subject, and especially to the writings of Philo. The con- 
clusion of Dr. Schultze is that we have reason to believe that John’s 
doctrine of the Logos was derived from Philo neither in form nor in 
substance. There is no need of this derivation to account for the form, 
inasmuch as the idea of the Logos could and did spring from Biblical 
germs, outside of the circle and influence of Philo. And as to its sub- 
stance, all the later investigations agree in testifying that the Logos 
doctrine of Philo is wholly different from that of John. The author 
finishes his work by comparing the doctrine of the Logos by John with 
the corresponding doctrines of the other apostles, showing the harmony 
between the two. Such is a brief outline of the contents of this volume, 
and we trust that many of our readers will be induced by it to procure 
the work and refresh their minds and hearts by a study of its pages. 
Yet we do not intend, by this hearty endorsement of the volume, to as- 
sert that every statement which it makes is in our opinion correct, 
though we do find the conclusions of the author on nearly all important 


points in singular agreement with what appears to us to be the obvious 
meaning of Scripture. , A. H. 
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